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Men’s soccer prepares for new season 


By ARIEL HALL, Sports Editor 


Photo courtesy of Philipp Brugger via Pexels. 


Though the University of 
Montevallo’s men’s soccer team 
was able to play through last sea- 
son, Head Coach Bruce Dietterle 
believes that their record last 
year was not a true reflection of 
their program. The team ended 
last season 1-4 overall. 

According to Dietterle, they 
took advantage of last year’s 


limitations of COVID-19 and 
played several different players, 
especially young players. 

“They gained valuable experi- 
ence that will show in the years to 
come,’ he said. 

However, with campus return- 
ing to a pre-COVID atmosphere, 
Dietterle wants to focus on 
training on top of practices this 


coming season. 

“The recipe for success at our 
level is not a secret,” said Diet- 
terle. “We focus on finding the 
right players, making sure they 
understand the importance of 
fitness, and then teach them their 
jobs in the system. If those things 
all happen, we will have a great 
year.” 


The men’s soccer team is also 
set to host the annual showcase 
on Aug, 21. 

According to Dietterle, this 
is a day that potential or new 
recruits can show their ability. 

“We open it to high school or 
junior college players, and some 
current students, to get on our 
fields, directly in front of me and 
the staff to show what they can 
do on the field. We also have our 
current team around to let them 
meet the team and get a good 
feel for the program,’ explained 
Dietterle. 

During the 2019 season, the 
Falcons were ranked sixth in 
the GSC preseason polls, and 
while the team is not currently 
GSC ranked due to COVID-19, 
next month coaches will vote on 
which schools they predict will 
be better than others. 

Dietterle expressed excitement 
for the upcoming season. 

“T doubt any staff outside of 
ours has any idea what we are 
capable of this fall? he said. 

Soccer player Edin Hernandez 
agreed. 

“T believe that we have a great 
opportunity to showcase the 
great quality we have with the 
players staying this upcoming 
season,’ said Hernandez. “I’m 
looking forward to competing in 


Fundraiser to renovate Old Gym 


By ARIEL HALL, Sports Editor 


The Old Gym will now be 
used as a new workout facility 
to supplement both the Exercise 
and Nutrition Science Depart- 
ment and the Athletic Depart- 
ment. 

In 1935, Alabama College 
administrators received fund- 
ing from President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's Works Progress 
Administration executive order 
to construct a multi-purpose 
building for both the federal 
government and the college. The 
agreement allowed the federal 
government to place a small air- 
port on campus to service Shelby 
County while Alabama College 
would be able to use the facility 
and runway areas for physical 
education activities. 

Construction began on March 
23, 1935, with the total cost of the 
project set at $16,209.08. Shortly 
before construction was complet- 
ed, the federal government decid- 
ed to move the airport to another 
location and decommissioned the 
project. School administrators 
decided to renovate the hangar 
space and install a multifunction- 
al wood floor and faculty offices. 

It is the building originally 
designed and built to serve as a 
small airport/hangar. When the 
building was almost complete, 
the airport was moved to another 
location. They decommissioned 
the building and gave it to the 
school, then UM renovated it for 
a gymnasium. 

This building, originally 
named The Field House, was 
completed in 1938 and was the 
home for the Health and Physical 
Education Department, known 
today as the Exercise and Nutri- 
tion Science Department. 

The Field House was renovat- 
ed again in 1967, after Myrick 
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Outside of Old Gym in fall of 2020. Photo courtesy of Ariel Hall, Sports Editor. 


Hall opened, to include addition- 
al faculty offices, a weight room 
and a dance studio. 

The University is currently 
raising funds for the renovations 
to transform the Old Gym to a 
strength and conditioning center 
and serve the exercise and nutri- 
tion science program. The reno- 
vations are almost all complete, 
according to Assistant Director of 
Athletics Jordan Brooks. 

The current goal is to get 10 
or more gifts of $250 each and 
people who gift will have their 
names listed on the wall in the 
building. 
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a high level and I am hoping to 
win the conference!” 

The first two home games of 
the season will be held on Aug. 
22 at 6 p.m. against Birmingham 
Southern and Aug. 28 at 6 p.m. 
against Emory University. 


Soul Spot set 
to open in 
time for fall 
semester 


By CADY INABINETT, 
News Editor 


After months of delays, 

Main Street Montevallo’s newest 
restaurant The Soul Spot has 
announced an expected grand 
opening date of Aug. 21. 

The Soul Spot has been long 
awaited by the Montevallo com- 
munity, as it was slated to open in 
February, only to have its grand 
opening delayed until March and 
then delayed indefinitely. 

When asked what led to these 
delays, Eboni Williams, own- 
er of The Soul Spot, said, “just 
trying to get work done with 
the contractors and having to 
change contractors in the middle 
of the project and basically start 
over,’ caused major delays in the 
project. 

Williams added that the 
restaurant has been “going 
through inspections with the 
county for a while now and we 
have passed all inspections with 
the exception of one.” 

Willias seems optimistic that 
The Soul Spot will be able com- 
plete county inspections in time 
for the restaurant to ready for 
their anticipated grand opening, 
saying that, “we definitely want to 
be ready” for students returning 
to Montevallo’s campus. 

The restaurant will be located 
at the corner of Main Street and 
Middle Street—sharing a plaza 
with CVS and Pizza Hut. It is 
locally owned and operated, with 
another location in Calera, and 
offers a menu of wings, burgers 
and fish. 

The Montevallo Chamber of 
Commerce was contacted for 
comment about developments 
with The Soul Spot, as well as 
progress on other new restau- 
rants in Montevallo—such as 
the ongoing Slice Pizza project 
located just off the university's 
campus, but they have not yet 
responded. 
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By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in Chief 


Throughout my childhood, 
my parents maintained a sub- 
scription to the Birmingham 
News. I never understood my 
father’s dedication to reading the 
paper each day, or why he would 
be annoyed if I accidentally 
knocked papers askew when I 
was grabbing the comics. In my 
eyes, there was no better part of 
the paper than the comics, and 
the rest of it was fairly boring. 

When the Birmingham 
News changed its publication 
dates so that they only delivered 
print papers a few times a week, 
I was horrified, not because 
I cared about the news, but 
because I loved the comics and 
was shocked that everyone else 
couldn't see the importance of 
delivering comics to me daily. 

This disinterest with the news 
lasted for years, but at some 
point, I began to catch the news- 
paper bug. It started when I de- 
cided to start up a newspaper for 
my Cub Scout troop. The news 
published were really all opinion 


articles, but despite my lack of 
understanding of actual jour- 
nalism, I then, perhaps unfairly, 
considered myself a part of the 
journalistic community. I slowly 
began to read more in the papers 
then just the comics. I learned to 
love the paper. 

In high school, I attempted to 
join the school paper, but I never 
had a free period, and eventually 
the paper folded due to a lack of 
interest among students. 


When I came to the University 


of Montevallo, I was finally able 
to fulfill my dreams of becom- 
ing a journalist. One of the first 


things that I learned was just how 


little I really knew about journal- 
ism. 

I had no idea what AP style 
was or the best way to research 
a story. I definitely didn’t know 
anything about actually putting 
together a real newspaper. 

As I became more involved, 
my love for The Alabamian grew. 
I had been interested in the idea 
of freelance journalism for years, 


but I went to college with the 
original intention of becoming an 
English teacher. After my soph- 
omore year of college, during 
which I served as both distribu- 
tion manager and copy editor, I 
began considering the notion of 
taking on journalism as a career. 
By the end of junior year and my 
stint as Managing Editor, I was 
confident that I wanted to be a 
journalist. 

Unfortunately, as my desire 
to take up a career of journalism 
grew, so also grew my awareness 
of the distrust that many Amer- 
icans now have towards journal- 
ists. The last few years have seen 
a steady decline in the public’s 
trust in honest journalism. To 
a certain extent, I view this as 
understandable, since I certainly 
have seen various examples of 
misinformation put forward by 
those who claim the moniker of 


journalist. 


Still, I have find this distrust 
not only saddening, but deeply 
disturbing. It is the role of the 


Letter from the SGA President 


Photo of Anakate Andrasko. Courtesy of Anakate Andrasko 


Dear Falcons, 

Welcome back to the bricks! 
My name is Anakate Andras- 
ko, and Iam honored to serve 
as your Student Government 
Association President this year. 
Whether you are a new first-year 
student, transfer, or graduate 
student, I hope that you find 
your home here at the University 
of Montevallo. To the returning 


students, welcome back. As the 
school year kicks off, I hope you 
enjoy the events and activities 
that the SGA, UPC, Greek Life, 
and athletics have planned. 

I encourage you to get 
involved in one of the various 
organizations on campus. From 
SGA to College Night, being 
involved allows you to get the 
whole college experience, making 


www.thealabamian.com 


memories that last a lifetime. 
The University of Montevallo is 
unique, and Montevallo gives 
students opportunities that they 
would have never dreamed of. 
As I think back on my last three 
years, I never thought I would 
be SGA President. The Univer- 
sity of Montevallo has allowed 
me to have opportunities that I 
didn’t know were possible. From 
leadership roles to outstanding 
academic adventures, Montevallo 
has shaped me into the person I 
am today. 

I highly recommend utilizing 
the free resources every student 
has available on campus. You will 
find resources to help you aca- 
demically, such as the Learning 
Enrichment Center that offers 
free tutoring and the Harbert 
Writing Center that assists stu- 
dents with writing assignments. 
In addition, Health Services, 
Counseling Services, and the 
Career Development Center 
are all services provided to give 
students the resources they need 
to succeed in college and their 
future careers. 

While you are settling into 
or returning to college life, be 
sure to let SGA know what your 
needs are. The SGA is here to 
advocate for students, which is 
why we need your thoughts and 
opinions on how we can contin- 
ue to improve our campus. The 
more informed we are about the 
changes you want on campus, the 
more influential the SGA can be. 


journalist to keep the public 
informed, and the fact that many 
no longer trust journalists to do 
so means that they may be more 


susceptible to lies from other, less 


reputable sources. 
I accept that there is very little 


that I can do change the minds of 


those of you who have had your 
faith in journalists shaken. 

All I can tell you is what I 
promise to do and then follow 
through on my promises. 

So here it is. 

I promise that so long as I am 
Editor in Chief of The Alabam- 
ian, myself and my staff will 
work hard to keep all our readers 
informed. I promise that we will 
thoroughly research stories and 
present readers with fair cover- 
age of events. I promise we will 
listen to your voices and give 
opportunities to a diverse group 
of people to make their views 
heard. Perhaps most importantly, 
I promise that should we make a 
mistake, we will own up to it and 
do our best to correct it. 

Of course, there are some 
things that I cannot promise 
you. Predominately, I cannot 
promise you that you will always 
like the articles that we publish. I 
hope that you will like what you 
read, but I do not believe that 
we would be doing our duty as 
journalist if the only articles we 
published were articles that our 
readers agreed with. 

The role of a journalist is to be 
a public servant to the commu- 
nity, even when they themselves 
do not want that service. To that 
end, while we may not always 
present you with the stories that 
you want to hear, you can be 
assured that we will do our best 
to give you the stories you need 
to hear. 


As we return to campus, 
please do your part in helping 
to protect the students, faculty, 
and staff around you. Getting 
vaccinated is the best way to 
ensure that you and the people 
near you are staying safe. We 
did an outstanding job last year 
of keeping our numbers down 
due to everyone following CDC 
guidelines. Now we can con- 
tinue to make the University of 
Montevallo a safer environment 
for all. So don’t wait, vaccinate. 
Please do your part in keeping 
Montevallo safe. 

College can be stressful and 
overwhelming at times but re- 
member to cherish the small mo- 
ments that make college worth- 
while. From the late-night study 
groups in the library to the run 
to McDonald's hoping their ice 
cream machine is working, the 
small memories will make lasting 
impressions. As your cramming 
for that big quiz, remember to 
enjoy the journey. Some final 
tips: always keep your syllabus as 
it will be your lifesaver, commu- 
nicate with your professors, do 
not procrastinate, and have fun! 

My job is to represent the 
student body and voice your 
concerns to the administration. 
Please do not hesitate to reach 
out to me. Thank you for the 
opportunity to serve as your SGA 
President. Let’s have a great year! 


Best regards, 
Anakate Andrasko 
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Six great tips for new students on campus 


By HANNAH IRVIN, Copy Editor and Social Media manager 


Photo courtesy of Anna Grace Askelson. 


Starting the semester can be 
difficult, whether a new student, 
a returning student, or a return- 
ing student who spent their first 
semester online due to an unex- 
pected global pandemic. If you're 
new to Montevallo or are simply 
trying to re-enter society after 
lockdown, here are six tips that 
will help you succeed this fall. 

1. Ask questions. 

Going to class or watching the 
lecture online is a given, but too 
often, students are hesitant to ask 
questions when they do not un- 
derstand a concept or an assign- 
ment. A group text with class- 
mates allows you to ask peers 
before going to the professor 
- create the group text yourself, 
ask if there already is one you can 
join, or ask an older classmate 
to create one if you're shy or 
nervous. If peers can’t help, email 
your professor, ask before or after 


class, or visit their office hours. 
They want you to succeed, so let 
them help you when you need it. 

2. Eat before class. 

Nearly half of college students 
in a Canadian study reported 
skipping breakfast at least four 
days a week. If you don't eat 
before class, your blood glucose 
levels can drop. Glucose is vital 
for the brain to function properly. 
Being hungry is an unnecessary 
distraction, easily remedied by 
grabbing a bite to eat. If you don't 
have time to sit down and have 
a meal, grab a snack and eat on 
the way. 

3. Review your notes as soon 
as you can after class. 

As soon as youre back home 
or in your dorm room, pop your 
notes open and study. Rewriting 
notes, typing them up or making 
bulleted lists can help material 


stick. Whatever your chosen 
study method is, implement it 
while the material is fresh. 

If you don't take notes or 
arent able to write everything 
you need during class, then study 
the chapter that was covered. If 
your professor moves too quickly 
to write down everything you 
need to know, write down the 
highlights and fill in the miss- 
ing information later, using the 
textbook. If you're too tired when 
you get home, do it as soon as 
you can the next day. This will 
also give you time to email your 
professor with questions before 
the next lecture. 

Some professors allow stu- 
dents to record lectures, which 
can be useful for auditory learn- 
ers. Refer to the syllabus or ask 
your professor about their policy 
before recording. 


4. Study in short segments. 

While it’s easy to schedule big 
chunks of time to study, actually 
sitting down and studying for 
two or three hours at a time can 
be daunting. If you're memo- 
rizing or reviewing material,10 
minute segments can be enough 
- anything is better than nothing. 
If youre completing homework 
that requires problem solving or 
writing, longer lengths of time 
are more beneficial, but it isn’t 
recommended to study for longer 
than an hour without a break. 

5. Talk it out. 

Mental health care is often 
stigmatized as only being for 
people with severe mental illness- 
es, but the counselors on campus 
can also help you work through 
everyday stressors, relationships, 
and the transition of moving 
away from home. College is 


Popular places around Montevallo 


By XANDER SWAIN, Managing Editor 


Whether it be from doing 
online classes, stuck in their 
own homes, or an incoming new 
student, most students have not 
been on campus through the 
pandemic. If you're one of the 
many students who may have 
missed campus, here are some of 
the popular spots, new and old, 
around Montevallo. 

New to campus since the 
pandemic began, Pita Pit is a 
pita sandwich restaurant. It 
replaced Moe’s in Farmer Hall 
and is a popular spot for students 
to grab a quick, healthy bite to 
eat. Students can also use their 
meal swipes at Pita Pit for special 
offered meals, something that 
Moe’ had not offered. 

Another new business in 
Montevallo is Navarro’s Fresh 
Market. From fresh produce and 
meat, to snacks on the go and 
a variety of other options, the 
Latin- American-inspired grocery 
store has just about everything a 
hungry college student may need. 

New buildings on campus 
have also been constructed on 
campus, including the Michael E. 
Steven's College of Business, and 
the new Center for the Arts. Both 
buildings will be hosting classes 
in the fall semester. Although the 
Center for the arts is boasting 
brand new facilities and a new 
theater, Palmer Hall will continue 
to be used as the traditional loca- 
tion for College Night weekend. 


The staples for Montevallo 
will be busy as ever this fall. 
Main Street Tavern and El Agave 
are some of the most popular 
spots for lunch and dinner, both 
with excellent food and drink 
options. If you're looking for a 
lighter snack or bakery item, C’s 
Cakes and Coffee House and La 
Conchita Bakery offer a variety of 
options. 
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For students who enjoy the 
outdoors, Orr Park will contin- 
ue to be the place to go. With 
winding paths alongside Shoal 
Creek, the park features a col- 
lection of carved cedar trees. If 
Orr Park doesn’t suit you, Shoal 
Creek Park is only five minutes 
down the road. Shoal Creek Park 
features over nine miles of hiking 
trails with plenty of wooded 


areas, waterfalls and creeks. 

Montevallo may be a small 
town, but it is packed with a di- 
verse set of businesses and places 
to go. Explore, try new things 
and you're sure to find your new 
favorite spot! 


hard and many students find 
themselves dealing with anxiety, 
turning to counseling as a way to 
help ease stress and learn healthy 
coping skills. 

6. Join a club. 

Making friends doesm’t come 
naturally to everyone and joining 
a club is a great way to meet 
people with similar interests. You 
can stick to clubs related to your 
area of study or branch out to try 
something new, but whatever you 
choose, making connections and 
building relationships is easier 
the earlier you do it. Attend 
interest meetings or visit falcon- 
link.montevallo.edu to find your 
perfect fit. 

College is an opportunity to 
try new things, so attend events, 
get to know your professors, and 
take care of yourself. 
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By MAKAYLA MONTGOMERY 


Aries: You've done the 
work, Aries. Now it’s time 
to apply what you've 
learned. Keep digging. 


Taurus: Challenges are 
lying in wait, Don't let it get 
to you, Taurus. Your peace 
is not worth getting the last 


word. Meditate a little. 


Gemini: You're known 
for being social, Gemini. 
Now is the time to lean into 
the relationships you've 
formed. Reach out. 


Cancers Your season 


may have ended, but that 
won't stop you. Ambition 

is your friend this month, 
Cancer. Get to work. 


Leos Don't create tension 


where it isn’t necessary, 
Leo. Don't start fires you 


can't put out. Ease up. 


Virgo: Don't work your- 
self to death, Virgo. Know- 
ing when to quit is just 

as important as knowing 
where to start. Step on the 
brakes. 


Libra: There's more to 
you than you let on, Li- 
bra. Don't be afraid of a 
little self-expression. Look 
inward. 


Scorpio: You're produc- 
tive this month, Scorpio. 
Keep ticking those boxes. 
Go hard or go home. 


Sagittarius: Don't get 
all worked up, Sagittarius. 
You can't win every battle 
you get yourself into. Loos- 
en your grip. 


Capricorn: Pay atten- 
tion to the details, Capri- 
corn. That's where you'll 


find what you're looking 
for. Read between the lines. 


Aquarius: You're al- 
lowed to rely on others, 
Aquarius. You don’t always 
have to go it alone. Find the 
harmony. 


Pisces: You're an eager 
beaver, Pisces! You'll reap 
the benefits of your ef- 
forts soon enough. Hang in 
there. 


CROSSWORD: Getting to know 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 
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1. Come use your swipes to 
grab a bite to eat. 


2. One of the University’s 
hidden gems, just a 
few steps away. 


4. Most famous dormitory. 


5. Come here to get your 
finances straight. 


6. The ghostly resident of 
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Main Hall. 
8. The main quad used to 
be this part of King 


House. 


9. A competition of Purple 
and Gold. 


13. Oldest building on 
campus. 


15. This building houses the 


= 
oo 


haunted portrait. 


16. Who sits in the theatre 
of Palmer Hall? 


17. You've got mail. 


ACROSS 


3. Be sure to bring a towel 
and a change of 
clothes. 


7. The last place you will 
ever be on campus 


10. Houses the largest 
geode in Alabama 


11. Popular meet-up spot 
on campus.typically come 
from these wonderlands. 
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12. A unique feature of 
Hill House. 


14. Three floors, different 
noise levels. 


18. In the year 2119, this 
will be opened. 
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Back on the bricks, officially in-person 


By ELISE KIDD 


Students relaxing in Farmer Hall on a rainy day. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photography 


editor. 


The first day of classes for 
the 2021 fall semester began on 
Aug. 23. This meant a return 
to in-person learning on the 
bricks which was a contrast to 
the virtual learning utilized last 


school year. 

Students who have called cam- 
pus home for more than a couple 
of years were able to experience 
the university’s campus pre- 
COVID. The transition back to in 


person for prior students is truly 
more of a return, rather than a 
completely new experience. For 
current first-year student it is 
entirely new. Many second-year 
students, who did not get to 


spend much of their own first 
year attending the campus, are 
facing a new experience as well. 

In person classes, especially 
with the university welcoming 
their largest first-year class in six 
years. For most, it seems to be 
an exciting one. Holly Dunn, a 
senior, shared some of her own 
experience with the transition 
from being on campus before 
COVID-19, to virtual, and then 
back in-person. 

“At first, I was a little worried 
about returning,” said Dunn. 
“But being back in class just the 
past couple of days has made 
me so happy. Before I was really 
introverted, but the quarantine 
period of being virtual, and now 
being in person, really seems to 
have brought me out of my shell. 
I want to talk to everyone I see 


Sophomore student Abigail 
Hueton spent half of her 2020- 
2021 school year virtual and 
the other half on campus. She 
assumed that being hybrid last 
school year would have prepared 
her for everyone returning but 
that was not the case. 

“Tt is really exciting seeing 
everyone. I feel like I'm really get- 
ting to communicate with people 
now, said Hueton, “But it is also 


sort of overwhelming. There's just 
so many people” 

Dunn echoed the sentiment 
about communication, sharing 
that she felt it was more diffi- 
cult to connect with her fellow 
students while being virtual. 
Technology buffering made class 
discussions difficult. She is en- 
joying conversations that do not 
have to factor in the minimum 
two seconds of lag time that 
seemed inevitable on Zoom. 

Both Dunn and Hueton 
agreed that being back in person 
felt more like a challenge to see 
if they remembered how to use 
their basic social skills. Especially 
in situations like visiting the caf- 
eteria, which Dunn described as 
being startingly empty last year, 
versus having lines out the door 
this school year. 

Donna Murphy, a supervisor 
for the cafeteria, shared her feel- 
ings on the returns of students. 
“Seeing everyone back is so excit- 
ing. I have been here for almost 
thirty-eight years and spending 
last year without the kids was 
tough. I feel very connected to 
them and though it has been 
busy, it has been entirely worth it 
to see everyone again.” 


Continued on page 3 


Meeting sees disharmony between Montevallo 
City Council and Junior City Council 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Several members of the com- 
munity expressed dissatisfaction 
with the Montevallo Junior City 
Council’s exclusion from the city 
council dais during meetings at 
the Montevallo City Council’s 
meeting on Aug. 23. The MJCC, 
represented by the Montevallo 
Junior Mayor, has traditionally 
had a seat at the council dais 
during council meetings. At the 
meeting, however, Junior Mayor 
Olivia Gilbert was prevented 
from taking her seat on the dais. 

Gilbert addressed the council 
advocating for the MJCC’s seat 
on the council dais, saying, “For 
eight years now, I have thought 
of the MJCC as a magical thing,” 
and that it provides, “A way for 
the youth to make an impact in 
Montevallo.” Gilbert went on to 
say, “At the heart of the MJCC 
is our opportunity to sit on the 
dais with the council members. 
It’s a seat at the table. It’s a seat 
that tells my peers that they are 
welcome here.” 

Two other Montevallo resi- 
dents addressed the council in 
favor of MJCC. Sarah Hogan, 
Executive Director of Impact 
Montevallo—a drug prevention 
organization in the city, request- 
ed that, “a meeting or a public 
statement be made on behalf of 
our youth” 

Greg Reece, parent to Gil- 
bert, delivered an address to the 
council, saying that the MJCC 
is, “very important to the youth 
in our community. I don’t know 
if you know it, but cities around 
the state and around the country 
have noticed what Monteval- 
lo does with the Junior City 
Council. And one of the most 
important features of that has 
been the fact that for years, until 
the new mayor and council took 
your seats, was that the elected 
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representative, the elected pres- 
ident, of the Montevallo Junior 
City Council has had a seat right 
there.” 

Reece argued that the Junior 
Mayor has the same validity as 
an unelected city official as the 
city clerk and repeatedly warned 
the council to, “Don’t blow it?’ 
to have a youth representative at 
their council meetings. 

Mayor Rusty Nix only made 
one comment on the matter 
during the meeting, saying, “I 
appreciate what the MJCC does. I 
think that they, you know, bring a 
voice to the community, but, you 
know, I’ve always been a stickler 
that behind the desk up here is 
elected and appointed officials.” 

The council also provided an 
update on the Victory Building 
project, prompted by Montevallo 
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resident C.P. Pierson requesting 
an update on the long-running 
project. City Clerk Steve Gil- 
bert reported that Hal Turner, 

an architect with TurnerBatson 
Architects, “expects to have the 
final drawings for Interstellar and 
the restaurant in the center in 
two weeks.” 

A new ordinance establishing 
the operating hours of city parks 
and pavilions was introduced to 
the council. The ordinance sets 
city parks’ hours of operation 
to dawn until dusk, with the 
exceptions of lighted athletic fa- 
cilities at Stephens and Orr Parks 
during athletic events and Owl's 
Cove Park during organized 
after hours events. Penalties for 
violating the ordinance include 
a $50 fine for the first offense, a 
$100 fine for the second offense, 
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a $200 fine for the third offense 
and potential for jailtime for 
the fourth and any following 
offenses. 

Gilbert described the ordi- 
nance as, “a matter of housekeep- 
ing,” as several council members 
expressed they already thought 
city parks’ hours were from dawn 
until dusk. He explained, “as we 
begin to have more and more 
requests for things that push the 
limit of the times, I think that it’s 
appropriate we have something 
that states it out clearly so there's 
no gray area, particularly when it 
comes to the use of a pavilion.” 

The council did not go into 
voting procedure for this ordi- 
nance, but voting for it will be on 
the agenda for the next city coun- 
cil meeting according to Nix. 

The council did vote on and 
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pass several other motions, 
however. This included a request 
from Main Street Montevallo to 
paint the windows of the Victory 
Building to promote the upcom- 
ing Tinglewood Festival, and a 
request form the Tinglewood 
Festival Committee to waive 

the city’s vendor and business 
license fee for the festival on Sept. 
11. The council also approved a 
request from the University of 
Montevallo’s Chi Omega sorority 
to use Orr Park on Oct. 30 as the 
site for a 5K race fundraiser for 
Make-A-Wish Alabama. 

The next City Council 
meeting will be held Monday, 
Sept. 13, at 6:00 p.m. The meeting 
will be livestreamed on the city’s 
Facebook page. Citizens may also 
attend the meeting in person at 
City Hall. 
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Letter from the editor: The Alabamian’s not about me 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 
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One of the hardest parts of 
being a writer for The Alabamian 
is not knowing how your work 
is being received. It can be easy, 
when we aren't hearing feedback 
from anyone outside of the staff, 
to fall into the trap of not con- 
sidering our readers desires and 
only focusing coverage on things 


that interest ourselves. 

But The Alabamian is not just 
about me, nor is it just about my 
staff. 

Obviously, we are a key part of 
it, and it could not exist without 
our efforts, but The Alabamian is 
something that goes beyond us. 

It is something that belongs to a 


community, not to a handful of 
sleep deprived college students. 

Recently, I received an email 
from a student who appreciat- 
ed our content and wanted to 
request that we look to publish 
more lifestyles content. I do not 
have permission from them to 
publish what they said, but my 
response to them was to explain 
that “while we do not cater solely 
to the desires of our readers, an 
important part of our mission is 
to provide content that they find 
relevant.” 

As I told them, part of being 
an independent newspaper is 
making sure that we are avoiding 
allowing ourselves to be influ- 
enced by outside sources, so that 
readers know we are remaining 
unbiased. That said, we want to 
provide you with content that 
you want to read, particularly in 
our lifestyles section. We want 
our news articles to be relevant to 
our readers, and when it comes 
to things like album and book 
reviews, we try our best to fit the 
interest of our readers. 

This is why I want to encour- 


age you as readers to reach out 
and tell us what you think of our 
coverage, even if it just to tell us 
that we did something you dis- 
liked. I won't promise that we will 
always respond in the way that 
you want us to, but I can guar- 
antee that we will always do our 
best to listen to your voices. 

Myself and the rest of The 
Alabamian staff are the stewards 
of this paper. We produce and 
care for it, but The Alabamian 
belongs to all of us, both readers 
and creators. 

One of my goals as editor 
in chief this year is to foster a 
healthy community among the 
readers and writers of the paper. 
Of course, there will always be 
boundaries within that relation- 
ship, but those boundaries will 
not prevent us from coming to- 
gether to stay informed and share 
our various passions. I encourage 
everyone to take an active role 
in engaging with the paper, be it 
through email, social media or 
just swinging by to chat. 

For those of you who would 
like to get more involved and not 


COVID-19 and evictions: The U.S. housing crisis 


By XANDER SWAIN, Managing editor 


There is a general consensus 
in the world that the three basic 
necessities of life are food, shelter 
and clothing. Without those 
three requirements, quality of life 
of an individual is expected to 
be low. While these three basic 
needs, along with others - health- 
care, education and sanitation 
- overlap and correlate with one 
another, the most important and 
manageable is shelter. 

The COVID-19 pandemic has 
created an ever-growing hous- 
ing crisis in the United States. 
With unprecedented unem- 
ployment rates, the constant 
fear of catching COVID-19 and 
month-long quarantines, housing 
soon became one of the primary 
concerns of COVID-19 relief. 

In September 2020, the Cen- 
ter of Disease Control (CDC) 
announced an unprecedented 
moratorium on most evictions 
due to lack of payment on rent 
in an effort to prevent the spread 
of COVID-19. The CDC claimed 
that the moratorium would aid 
people in following stay-at- 
home orders and to safely social 
distance during the peaks of the 
pandemic. 

The moratorium was orig- 
inally set to end in December 
2020 but was extended through 
January 2021 by the CDC, and 
then further by President Biden 
through July 31. The moratorium 
ended, but the CDC announced a 
second moratorium, set to expire 
October 3 due to the increase 
spikes of the Delta variant. 

Despite the precedent of the 
first moratorium, the Supreme 
Court, in a 6-3 ruling, blocked 


the second moratorium on 
Thursday, Aug. 26; prior to the 
cut-off of the first moratorium, 
the conservative justices declared 
a further extension should be 
enacted by Congress, not the 
CDC. Regardless, part of the con- 
servative ruling claimed that the 
CDC overstepped their executive 
powers that allowed them to also 
declare stay-at-home orders. 

The liberal justices, in their 
dissent, cited the new jump in 
cases of the Delta variant to justi- 
fy the moratorium; with millions 
of possible evictions, transmis- 
sion rates would only grow more 
out of control. They also claimed 
that an eviction moratorium did 
little to harm individual rights 
and powers compared to the 
previous quarantines enacted by 
the CDC. 

The ruling came from the 
“shadow docket,’ an emergency 
decision-making process with lit- 
tle briefing, and zero arguments 
presented in court. The process 
is used in emergency situations 
of immediate “irreparable harm’, 
and historically in “uncontrover- 
sial petitions.” However, more 
recently the shadow docket has 
been used in politically charged 
cases and the decisions used to 
support policies like the death 
penalty due to the lack of clarity. 

With the shadow dockets in 
place, the validity and credibility 
of the Court becomes question- 
able when they offer little expla- 
nation for their decision. This is 
especially concerning when the 
decision affects nearly 6.5 million 
renters and comes in the middle 
of a surge of a pandemic where 
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over 80% of counties are experi- 
encing high transmission rates. 

Without the moratorium, 
nearly 90% of all renters will be 
affected. Millions of people will 
soon be out of homes in the com- 
ing fall and winter as the Delta 
variant continues to rage through 
communities and infect 150,000 
people every day. 

The housing crisis in America 
certainly has been exacerbated 
by COVID-19 but isn’t some- 
thing that’s new to the country. 
The Great Recession, among 
other factors, fed into a loop ofa 
separate housing crisis from our 
current one. Wall Street bankers 
taking unnecessary risks of pred- 
atory lending for the sole sake of 
profit led the housing bubble to 
burst. Housing crises, however, 
are just one of the many symp- 
toms of our consumption and 
culture of exploitation. 

According to the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) there were 
580,466 people who experienced 
homelessness on a single night in 
2020. According to the Census 
Bureau there was approximately 
17 million vacant homes in the 
United States. That’s about 29 
empty houses for every homeless 
person in this country. 

While this is an oversimplifi- 
cation of the issue, it shows the 
inhumane way in which we treat 
housing. Rather than viewing 
a necessity as something that 
should be easily accessible and 
affordable, the American culture 
of consumption has transformed 
it into a commodity. Something 
as necessary as housing should 
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not be treated as something as 
material or luxurious as a pair of 
Gucci sandals. 

It would be ignorant and 
misleading to not mention other 
forms of aid and relief that have 
been provided by the federal gov- 
ernment. More than 1,000 Emer- 
gency Rental Assistance (ERA) 
programs have been authorized 
or expanded during the pandem- 
ic according to the National Low 
Income Housing Coalition. 

The federal government has 
also approved $46.5 billion in 
rental assistance. However, only 
11% of this has gone out, totaling 
$5.1 billion. Moreover, tenants 
who need the assistance must go 
through multiple barriers, dif- 
fering from state to state. Many 
people aren't even aware of the 
available aid. In some instanc- 
es, landlords wont provide the 
necessary documentation for 
assistance, sign off on the relief 
application or even accept the 
aid. 

Renters and buyers are in des- 
perate need of increased protec- 
tions from the exploitive nature 
of the housing market. Without 
those protections, people will 
continue to be discriminated 
against in search of a home and 
continue to be viewed as noth- 
ing but the next paycheck for 
their landlord or bank. Housing 
should be a fundamental right 
in this country and basic needs 
should not be viewed as the next 
source of income to be squeezed 
by the systems of capitalism. 
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only act as readers, but contribute 
content as well, please reach out. 
Shoot an email to The Alabamian 
at alabamian@montevallo.edu 

or just walk into a meeting on 
Monday at 5 p.m. in the Farmer 
meeting room. However you 
want to get involved we'll always 
be glad to hear from you. 
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Truss named Dean of College of Arts and 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


The beginning of the new 
academic year comes with a 
new beginning for Montevallo’s 
College of Arts and Sciences, as 
Dr. Ruth Truss steps into the role 
of Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. Truss, a Montevallo 
alum and professor of History, 
has served as interim dean since 
2019. 

Truss cites her period serv- 
ing as interim dean as, “excel- 
lent preparation,’ for stepping 
into the role of dean, saying, 

“In effect, I served a two-year 
trial period in the role, with the 
positions having the same job 
description” 

She also points towards her 
other roles as a faculty member 
as being beneficial to her as she 
takes on this new role. Truss first 
began teaching at Montevallo 
in 1993 as an adjunct professor 
teaching one class. From there, 
her, “role evolved,” as she became 
a tenure-track faculty and began 


working her way, “through the 
promotional ranks.” 

Truss points towards her time 
working with Dr. Cindy Tidwell 
as co-coordinator of the Under- 
graduate Research Program as 
her, “first experience with some 
administrative duties.” From 
there, she became chair of the 
Department of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences—a role she held 
for seven years before being 
appointed as interim dean. 

She describes her path 
towards the role of dean as, “an 
on-going opportunity and chal- 
lenge” 

Truss also believes that her 
status as a Montevallo alum 
impacts her in her roles as a 
faculty member and dean, saying, 
“T had an understanding of the 
campus itself and some idea of 
the organization from my years 
as a student.” Additionally, she 
said her role as a faculty member 
has expanded her perspective, 


Faculty Senate discusses 
COVID-19 related absences and 


academic dishonesty policy 


By CADY INABINETT, News Editor 


Faculty representatives 
congregated on Aug. 27 for the 
first Faculty Senate meeting of 
the new academic year. Togeth- 
er they discussed the academic 
dishonesty policy and ongoing 
concerns about COVID-19, as 
well as electing three new senato- 
rial officers. 

The meeting began with some 
housekeeping, with three new 
officers being elected. Dr. Claire 
Edwards was elected president 
elect, Dr. Andrea Eckelman as 
secretary, and Catherine Walsh 
as alternative secretary. All three 
were elected with unanimous 
support. 

The COVID-19 pandemic re- 
mains a talking point this semes- 
ter, with the senate discussing the 
university's time-off policy for 
faculty members acting as a care- 
taker to someone who has tested 
positive for COVID-19 and 
requirements about quarantining 
for those who have come in close 
contact with someone who has 
tested positive for COVID-19. 

Senators expressed concerns 
with the university's policy 
allowing faculty who are acting 
as caretakers for a child or other 
family members who have tested 
positive for COVID-19 to take off 
work one time without using any 
of their sick leave. Several faculty 
members described the policy as 
being unclear and vague, with Dr. 
Stefan Forrester describing it as 
containing a lot of “non-commit- 
tal verbiage.” 

Former Faculty Senate Pres- 
ident Emily Gill also expressed 
concerns that, when the policy 
was established, it may have 
been less clear how pervasive the 
spread of COVID-19 would be in 
settings such as preschools, thus 
negatively impacting the effec- 
tiveness of the policy. 

Forrester went on to suggest 
an hour system that could be 
used for COVID-19 related out- 
ages, in which faculty members 
would have a bank of hours they 
could use for COVID-19 related 
absences before having to use 
sick leave and would be able to 
dedicate the number of hours 
they could teach and work from 
home. 

Additionally, faculty members 
who have come in close contact 
with someone who has tested 
positive for COVID-19 will be re- 
sponsible for, “self-quarantining 
and self-monitoring,’ as Faculty 
Senate President Dr. Ray Ozley 
put it, but will still be expected to 
come to work while maintaining 
social distancing. 

Gill provided from the uni- 
versity COVID-19 Task Force, 


saying that most reported student 
COVID-19 cases occurred prior 
to the school year beginning, and 
that none of these students are 
currently on campus. 

According to the universi- 
ty’s COVID-19 case reporting 
dashboard, there are currently 7 
reported active student cases. 

Gill also updated the senate 
on the Board of Trustee’s ap- 
pointed working group focusing 
on building naming on campus. 
Gill reported that some suggest- 
ed names for campus buildings 
still need to be vetted before the 
renaming process continues, but 
did not provide a timeline for 
this process. 

Revision of the academic 
dishonesty policy was another 
talking point of the meeting, as 
faculty senators hope to make re- 
visions of the policy one of their 
focuses this year. Faculty alluded 
to issues with academic dishon- 
esty around campus during the 
last academic year, but did not 
go into specifics of those issues 
entailed. 

Eckelman, as chair of the sen- 
ate’s Academic Policy and Faculty 
Grievances committee, described 
Montevallo’s policy as, “very 
vague,’ and elaborated on some 
differences the committee found 
during a review of Montevallo’s 
policy against other state univer- 
sities’ policies. 

One major difference that 
several faculty members spoke on 
was the difference in the amount 
of time faculty must report sus- 
pected academic dishonesty. At 
most other universities— “almost 
across the board,” as Eckelman 
put it, faculty have a two-to- 
three-week period to report 
suspected academic dishonesty, 
however at Montevallo that peri- 
od is only five days. 

In addition to expanding 
reporting times for faculty, the 
senate discussed barring students 
from immediately dropping 
a class after being accused of 
academic dishonesty, preventing 
any investigation into the charge 
from going anywhere—a com- 
mon complaint among faculty 
representatives. 

Overall, faculty want to 
streamline and improve the 
reporting process. Eckelman 
exemplified this desire when she 
pointed out that some facul- 
ty avoid reporting academic 
dishonesty issues because they, 
“don't think it'll go anywhere.” 

Forrester summed up faculty 
grievances by saying it, “seems 
like nobody keeps track of this.” 


saying, “I have a broader perspec- 
tive; I have developed a better 
appreciation both for the unique 
qualities of a UM education and 
for the dedication of UM faculty 
generally, 

As dean, Truss said, first and 
foremost, she wants to, “experi- 
ence the role in as ‘normal’ a year 
as possible,” pointing out that she 
was only nine months into her 
role as interim dean when, “the 
appearance of the coronavirus 
necessitated many changes in a 
short time.” 

Outside of hoping for a year 
free of COVID-19 related inter- 
ruptions, Truss said she aims to, 
“focus on the needs of our vari- 
ous programs whether in terms 
of replacement of retired faculty 
or in terms of other resources 
that would help to provide the 
best UM experience for students 
in CAS programs.” She points out 
that she, “sees the dean’s role as 
supporting faculty, and by exten- 


sion the students, in CAS.” 

When asked why she wished 
to return to Montevallo as a fac- 
ulty member, Truss reminisced 
on her experience as an under- 
graduate, saying, “My experience 
as an undergraduate provided the 
contrasting background for my 
graduate work, which naturally 
came at a much larger, more 
impersonal institution. The UM 
faculty who mentored me as an 
undergraduate continued to be 
instrumental in my return to 
graduate school after a three-year 
break. My professors remem- 
bered me and were willing to 
write letters of recommendation 
for graduate school. I was grat- 
ified by their response to my re- 
quest, and my naive assumption 
was that such care and concern 
must be standard at the collegiate 
level” 

She adds that she, “soon 
learned differently, of course,” 
and found herself comparing 


Montevallo Junior 
Mayor clashes with 
city council 


By CADY INABINETT, News Editor 


Tensions between the Mon- 
tevallo Junior City Council and 
the Montevallo City Council 
remain high after Junior Mayor 
Olivia Gilbert was prevented 
from taking her usual seat on 
the council dais at the Aug. 27 
meeting. 

In the past, the MJCC, 
represented by the Montevallo 
Junior Mayor, has had a seat 
on the dais alongside the city 
council during the bimonth- 
ly city council meetings. The 
MJCC representative did not 
hold any voting power during 
these meetings, but was able to 
offer input on topics and act as 
a liaison between the MJCC, 
and the city’s youth population 
and the council. 

However, Gilbert stopped 
attending council meetings 
in person, “soon after the 
new mayor and council were 
sworn in,’ and instead, “be- 
gan attending the city council 
meetings virtually because of 
COVID-19” 

The city council meeting on 
Aug. 23 was Gilbert’s return 
to the in-person meetings, but 
she found herself, in her own 
words, “unable to take my seat 
on the dais.” Gilbert did not 
disclose exactly how she was 
stopped from taking her seat, 
but she did deliver her usual 
MJCC report to the council 
from off the dais. 

This led Gilbert and other 
Montevallo residents to address 
the City Council later at the 
same meeting. In her address to 
the council, Gilbert referred to 
the MJCC as, “the best part of 
Montevallo,” and spoke on their 
status as a nationally recognized 
body—having won an Ameri- 
can Civic Collaboration Award 
in 2018. 

Gilbert ended her address 
by saying the MJCC, “has been 
an inspiration to youth in cities 
across the country, and I hope 
that I can return to my seat on 
the dais and continue to repre- 
sent my friends and my peers.” 

Sarah Hogan, executive 
director of Impact Montevallo, 
an organization focused on dis- 
couraging drug use among the 
city’s youth, spoke in favor of 
the MJCC’s return to the coun- 
cil dais, requesting that Gilbert’s 
statement “be acknowledged” 
and called on the council to 
make a public statement “on 
behalf of our youth” 

Greg Reece, Gilbert’s parent, 
spoke in favor of the MJCC’s 
seat as well, advocating for the 
civic growth the MJCC pro- 
motes among the city’s youth 


and pleading with Mayor Rusty 
Nix for the seat to be returned, 
saying, “Let them have this seat. 
Come on, Rusty. Let’s be adults 
about this. Let them have this 
seat.” 

Nix made one comment on 
the issue at the meeting, saying, 
“T appreciate what the MJCC 
does. I think that they, you know, 
bring a voice to the community, 
but, you know, I’ve always been 
a stickler that behind the desk 
up here is elected and appointed 
officials.” 

He went on to say, “You still 
have a voice here in the council 
chamber that you can address 
the council with any problems or 
solutions that you have,” seeming 
to want to maintain a collabora- 
tive relationship with the MJCC. 

After the events of the Aug. 23 
council meeting, Gilbert elabo- 
rated on her point of view. She 
said that MJCC’s representation 
on the dais, “sends a message to 
young people in Montevallo. It 
represents their seat at the table 
and lets them know that their 
voices are important.” 

Gilbert explained, “Past 
mayors and council members 
have seemed to like having a 
youth representative with them at 
meetings so that they can get the 
youth perspective on the issues 
that they are addressing” 

When asked her opinion of 
the claim that it’s unfair for her to 
hold a seat on the dais since she 
is not an elected official, Gilbert 
pointed out that, “there is already 
a seat on the dais that is not held 
by an elected official,” referring 
to the role of city clerk, and that, 
“The Junior Mayor is elected by 
his or her peers on the MJCC” 

She said she doesn’t “really 
understand why those ‘rules’ can’t 
apply to the Junior Mayor. 

Overall, Gilbert believes that, 
“By removing the seat on the 
dais, the City Council is weaken- 
ing their relationship with youth 
in Montevallo and removing the 
coolest thing Montevallo has to 
offer. They are sending a message, 
intentional or not, that youth 
concerns are not important to 
city government.” 

When asked to elaborate on 
his perspective on the issue, 

Nix responded, “The MJCC is 
allowed to speak at City Council 
meetings just like Department 
Heads. No department heads or 
board members have a seat on 
the dais. The City Council and 
Mayor were elected by the citi- 
zens of Montevallo to sit on the 
dais.” He did add that, “I believe 
that the voices of our youth need 
to be heard. 


Sciences 


her undergraduate experience 

at Montevallo to her graduate 
experience at larger institutions. 
Truss says, “Once I finished my 
Ph.D. and was ready to search for 
employment in the field, I knew 
that UM’s focus on teaching was 
the best ‘fit’ for me; I love being 
in the classroom and seeing stu- 
dents develop if not a ‘love’ then 
at least a ‘like’ for history,’ adding 
that she has, “found nothing 

else that provides such a sense 

of professional fulfillment,” and 
that, “UM is one of the few insti- 
tutions of higher education that 
values and emphasizes excellence 
in teaching.” 

Truss highlighted this as a 
guiding principle in all her roles 
at Montevallo— “That, also, is my 
overarching goal in any capacity 
at UM—to maintain the focus on 
providing a solid educational ex- 
perience at the center of whatever 
we do.” 


City 
Council 


From page 1 


Murphy emphasized that “see- 
ing co-workers again and how 
they interact with the students is 
great.” She pushed the idea that 
teamwork was what really kept 
the cafeteria going. She said that 
head of dining, Jason Quarles, 
and secretary, Sandra Brickler 
continues to work with Murphy 
and other cafeteria workers and 
supervisors to ensure that all visi- 
tors to the cafeteria feel safe. 

Dr. Danielle Deavours serves 
as an assistant professor of multi- 
media journalism in the Depart- 
ment of Communication at the 
university. She has worked for 
the university for over a year and 
spent her first teaching virtually. 

“Being back in person is very 
exciting. I think it is just very 
helpful for the students to be 
back learning in a classroom 
again. It really increases knowl- 
edge and learning and helps 
pull everyone out of isolation,” 
Deavours explained. “We're able 
to have a social relationship with 
one another which is an integral 
part of learning, particularly here 
at UM” 

While students, faculty and 
staff enjoy being back in person, 
COVID-19 cases continue to rise 
within the state. 

“The most surreal thing about 
being back in person really is the 
amount of people here now. It is a 
little nerve-wracking actively be- 
ing around all these people with 
the circumstances still regarding 
COVID-19 Hueton shared her 
worries. “I’m just following the 
mandate and wearing my mask” 

With the recent approval of 
the Pfizer vaccine by the FDA, 
faculty and staff hope that in per- 
son learning will be able to safely 
continue throughout the rest of 
2021 and into 2022. The univer- 
sity continues to encourage its 
students, faculty and staff to be 
vaccinated in many ways. One of 
those ways is hosting vaccination 
clinics on campus, the first of 
which was held Friday, Aug 27. 

Deavours spoke highly of the 
university’s planning and proce- 
dures concerning the pandemic. 
“They have done a wonderful job 
trying to find ways to ensure the 
safety of students, faculty and 
staf” 

Overall, the return to campus 
in-person seems to be an expe- 
rience most are excited about. 
Deavours urges everyone to 
provide grace to each other while 
navigating through the changes 
and welcome each other back. 
The University of Montevallo 
aims to have all students, faculty 
and staff safely back on its bricks. 
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UM names new head and associate softball coaches 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY 


Montevallo Women’s Softball 2020. Photo courtesy of University Marketing and Communications. 


The UM Athletic Depart- 
ment named Beth Wade as the 
head softball coach on Friday, 
June 11, making her the second 
head coach in the program's 
history. Before joining the Fal- 
cons, Wade held the position of 
assistant coach at the College of 
Charleston in South Carolina. 

“Tm very much looking 
forward to getting back to 
Alabama,’ said Wade, according 
to the UM Athletics page. “The 
softball talent in this region is 
second to none, and the people 
are even better. The Gulf South 
is loaded with talented players 
and quality coaches, and I'm ex- 
cited to get to compete against 
the best in the country,” 

Wade said she is ready to “get 
rolling” on the journey to win- 
ning a GSC championship, but 
not without adding one more 
member to the team. 

Tuesday, Aug. 3 marked the 
day Wade announced Rachael 
Reeves as her assistant coach. 
Reeves spent two seasons with 
Wade as a fellow assistant coach 
with the Charleston Cougars. 
She also worked with Wade 
for three seasons at Gulf Coast 


State College. 

“As a coach, I feel it is my 
responsibility to help student 
athletes reach their potential, 
not only on the softball field but 
also in life,” Reeves said on the 
UM Athletics page. “T love this 
game and all of its many lessons 
such as work ethic, commitment, 
and how to handle success and 
failure. I am grateful and thrilled 
for this opportunity to be back in 
my home state working with our 
University of Montevallo student 
athletes.” 

Both coaches developed soft- 
ball experience on the collegiate 
level before pursuing coaching 
careers. 

Wade played for Florida State 
University and took part in win- 
ning three ACC championships, 
reaching the Women’s College 
World Series twice. Reeves played 
for Samford, starting for four 
years as both a middle infielder 
and outfielder and as a team 
captain her senior season. 

Upon meeting Coach Wade 
and Coach Reeves, two softball 
players express confidence for 
the program to be placed in their 
hands. Sydnee Pawlak, a sopho- 


more from Gluckstadt, Missis- 
sippi, said the team and the new 
coaches have big plans for the 
season. 

“When I first met Coach 
Wade and Coach Reeves, I 
automatically got the sense that 
they were here for us to win,” 
said Pawlak. “I loved it. It fired 
me up. I think this will be a great 
season this year with them. We 
have big goals and big plans and 
they have reciprocated that they 
want the same things as well. 

We are all very excited to get 
going and hopefully bring back a 
conference championship and a 
national championship.” 

The UM softball program 
began in 2013 but has yet to 
bring home a championship title. 
Kaylee Hawkins, a sophomore 
from Huntsville, Alabama, is 
optimistic about the upcoming 
season. 

“My first impression of the 
new coaches was that I was very 
intrigued. I was very excited 
to meet them when they were 
announced as the new coaches,” 
said Hawkins. “Im still getting to 
know them more and more every 
day. They are very knowledge- 


able of the game, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that they will 
be a great addition to our family 
and lead us to a championship’” 

With the 2022 spring season 
approaching, Pawlak and Haw- 
kins are eager for championship 
wins after preparation and team 
building. 

“We want it all,” Pawlak said. 
“We talked in our very first team 
meeting this season that we 
want to win. Our biggest goal is 
to make it to conference again 
this spring and win it all, and of 
course, continue on to regionals 
in Denver. 

“We most definitely have the 
talent, players and coaches to do 
it? added Hawkins. 

For more information, visit 
the UM athletics softball sports 


page. 


UM volleyball picked to finish 3rd in GSC 


By ARIEL HALL, Sports Editor 


Last year, the University of 
Montevallo volleyball team 
concluded its season with a 12-1 
record and program all-time best 
.923 winning percentage, plus the 
many honors that were picked up 
during the season. 

Now, UM's volleyball team is 
picked to finished third in the 
Gulf South Conference, accord- 
ing to the GSC preseason poll, 
behind conference champion 
West Florida and Spring Champi- 
onship Series champion Alabama 
Huntsville. 

Falcons totaled 91 points in 
the preseason poll and one first 
place vote. This is behind UAH 
with 107 points and two first 
place votes, and the Argonauts 
who are favored to win their 
fourth consecutive regular season 
title. 

Senior outside hitter Evelina 
Teran has been slated on the 
preseason All-GSC first team. 
Two other players, Amanda 
Nugent and Savannah Roys, were 
named All-GSC in 2018 and 2019 
respectively. 

Though last year the team was 
not able to have a full conference 
season, the team is preparing to 
do their best with their “demand- 
ing schedule,’ according to Head 
Coach Katie O’Brien. 
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Montevallo Women’s Volleyball February 2020. Photo courtesy of University Marketing 


and Communications. 


“Every year we know that we 
need to prepare the depth of our 
positions, this year that will be 
even more important. We need 
to stay healthy from injury and 
COVID,’ said O’Brien. 

O’Brien described the compe- 
tition in the gym during prac- 
tices as “good,” but the team is 
“expecting a quick transition into 
the GSC” 

She also stated that the team 
was looking forward to “traveling 


and getting to know each other 
better.” 

The women’s volleyball team 
also recently had their assistant 
coach Jason McCown promoted 
to be the volleyball associate head 
coach. 

The Falcons open the 2021 
season at the Union University 
Invitational on Sept. 3 and 4 be- 
fore hosting Spring Hill College 
on Sept. 8. 


HAVE A 
NEWS TIP? 


TO SUBMIT 
YOURS, 
EMAIL US 
ALABAMIAN@ 
MONTEVALLO. 
EDU 
TODAY! 


WE 
WANT 


YOu! 


(Yes, you!) 


Submit your 
comics to 
alabamian@ 
montevallo.edu 
for a chance to 
be featured in 
our next issue! 


Corrections: 


On page 3 of the previous issue, the 
photo used for “Six great tips for 


new students” was misatributed. 
The photograph was taken by Mad- 
elyn Alexander. 
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Show Review: Marvel’s “What if...? 


By JACOB GROSS 


Marvel has begun to exper- 
iment in their recent release 
“What If..?”, an animated show 
that explores the different di- 
rections that the Marvel Uni- 
verse could have turned into. 
“What If...¢” currently has three 
episodes released each episode 
exploring what could have hap- 
pened if certain characters had 
made different choices, throwing 
their destinies into different 
directions and stories that were 
not originally their own. 

In the first episode of “What 
If...?,” Marvel asks the question: 
What if Steve Rogers never 
became Captain America? What 
if Steve Rogers was shot, and 
someone else had to go in his 
place? In this alternate time- 
line, Peggy Carter steps into the 
capsule and becomes Captain 
Carter. 

This premise explores gender 
and its relation to the military in 
the 1950s. While women were 
becoming more prevalent in the 
civilian workforce and gaining 
rights on the home front, in 


the military, their existence was 
only felt in the war hospitals and 
letters from home. 

Throughout the first half of 
the episode, Colonel John Flynn 
super-soldier program being 
wasted, that they might as well 
of sent the serum into pure air. 
He expends all of his screen time 
being against Agent Carter and 
does not send her into battle. 
Agent Carter ignores the colonel, 
and the episode consists of 
Captain Carter and the Howling 
Commandoes fighting Nazi’s 
across Europe. 

At a little over half an hour, 
the episode has a brisk pace that 
may be too quick for some. The 
episode asks “what if America’s 
super solider was a woman?” But 
it doesn't have enough time to 
answer that question. It shows 
a sexist opposition to a female 
super soldier in the form of the 
colonel but does not have the 
time to answer it. The episode 
could have used an extra five 
minutes to show the colonel’s 
mindset breakdown looking at 


Agent Carter's success, but he just 
seems to drop out of the episode 
entirely, with only a couple lines 
spoken and the audience con- 
fused on where he stands. 

In the second episode of 
“What If...?” Marvel explores 
the question: What if T’Challa 
became Star Lord? This episode 
takes a lighter thematic tone 
from the last as it shows off a Star 
Lord who is confident in his own 
skin, one who is able to disarm 
the maddest of Titans with a 
strong and disciplined argument. 
Recorded before Chadwick Bose- 
man’s passing, the episode looks 
at the gang of Ravagers that have 
turned away have turned their 
backs on crime. In the episode 
they go to steal the Embers of 
Genesis - - a seed that can trans- 
form ecosystems. In this uni- 
verse, the Collector filled a power 
vacuum left by Thanos, and he 
has the Embers of Genesis. This 
episode has a fast pace heist style 
plot and has plenty of what made 
the Guardians of the Galaxy one 
of Marvel’s most beloved story 


lines. 

In the third episode of “What 
if...¢;” Marvel explores the ques- 
tion: What if earth’s mightiest he- 
roes never became the Avengers? 
What if they had been targeted 
by an assassin as Nick Fury 
began to assemble them? Taking 
place before the start of the first 
Avengers, this episode chronicles 
how easily the Avengers Initiative 
could’ve fallen into chaos. Quite 
possibly the most depressing 
out of the first three episodes, it 
addresses a question that Marvel 
used to frequently receive: if no 
one ever dies, how is the audi- 
ence supposed to be afraid for 
the characters? Marvel started 
their universe with a common 
convention of action movies: do 
not kill off your main characters. 
The third episode of What If...? 
takes a close look at what the 
M.C.U. might have looked like if 
they ignored that trope. 

“What If...?” is an impressive 
show, with a crisp, enjoyable 
animation style and compelling 
premise. Its fast-paced humor 


and action is sure to be familiar 
to any Marvel fan, and its stories 
will keep the viewer's attention 
longer than their runtime. 

“What if...?” is the fourth 
Marvel original TV show origi- 
nally released on Disney+. These 
shows have diverged from their 
movies, often giving marvel a 
chance to explore their characters 
with a deeper lens. “Wanda Vi- 
sion’ took an in-depth snapshot 
of PTSD; “The Falcon and Winter 
Solider” looked at the contradic- 
tion of America’s self-proclaimed 
equality and its extensive history 
in denying such equality; and 
“Loki” looked at the inherent 
loneliness that comes with being 
the trickster god. With these 
shows, Marvel is using the silver 
screen for a more intimate look 
at the hearts of their characters, 
with What If...? giving Marvel 
the opportunity to explore which 
depths of their heroes’ person- 
alities are inherent, and which 
parts might have been formed by 
circumstances. 


Health: Delta variant of COVID-19 cases on the rise 


By WESLEY WALTER 


IIlustration By Isabella Ziglar 


With COVID-19 cases 
reaching near all-time highs in 
Alabama, there has been growing 
concern among health officials 
about the Delta variant, a newer, 
more transmissible variant of 
COVID-19. From Aug. 22 to 28 
Alabama reported 28,000 new 
covid cases, the state’s sec- 
ond-highest weekly total since 
the beginning of the pandemic. 
This increase in cases is in part 
due to the increased prevalence 
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of Delta variant infections, main- 
ly in unvaccinated people. 

The Delta variant, which was 
first reported in India in early 
2021, resulted from the genet- 
ic mutation that occurs when 


a virus replicates itself as it is 
transmitted from one person to 
another. It was first named as a 
variant of concern by the World 
Health Organization on May 10, 
2021 and is currently believed 
to be a leading factor behind the 


spike COVID-19 cases being 
seen in many parts of the United 
States. 

The Center for Disease Con- 
trol estimates the Delta variant 
as being more than twice as con- 
tagious as previous COVID-19 
variants. They also believe the 
variant could lead to more 
serious infections even among 
younger or more healthy people. 

Although vaccines are still 
highly effective at reducing 
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the risk of the Delta variant, 

it has also been found to be 

more transmissible among fully 
vaccinated people than previous 
COVID-19 variants. The CDC 
also reports that fully vaccinated 
people infected with the Delta 
variant can transmit the virus 

to others, although they appear 
to be contagious for a shorter 
period than unvaccinated people. 
Fully vaccinated people have also 
been shown to have less severe 
symptoms and according to the 
CDC are 29 times less likely to be 
hospitalized because of COVID. 

The rise in cases brought 
on by the Delta variant has put 
increased strain on Alabama 
hospitals, with the state reaching 
a net negative in available ICU 
beds as of Aug. 20. While this 
does not necessarily mean the 
state’s hospitals are fully out of 
beds, it does mean there are more 
total patients needing intensive 
care than there are designated 
ICU beds. This deficit as of Aug. 
30 has risen to 73 people in need 
of, but without access to ICU 
beds. The growing deficit could 
potentially mean that even if 
someone goes to the hospital for 
sickness or injuries unrelated to 
COVID, they may not be able to 
receive proper treatment due to a 
lack of available ICU beds. 

As of Aug. 12, Shelby Baptist 
Medical Center reported having 
a weekly average of 86% ICU 
occupancy with only 4 available, 
unoccupied ICU beds. 

To help stop the spread of the 
variant the CDC recommends 
anyone that is eligible to be 
vaccinated to do so. They also 
recommending the use of masks 
indoors and in public places by 
everyone, including vaccinat- 
ed people. Despite this second 
lowest level of fully vaccinated 
people, and in Shelby County, 
only 26.1% of people are fully 
vaccinated.10 As of Aug. 19, 
2021, Alabama also ranks no. 11 


among all states with the highest 
rate of COVID-19 transmission. 

The growing number of cases 
has also sparked concern about 
the Alabama public school 
system having no statewide mask 
mandate. With many schools 
returning to fully in-person 
learning for the first time since 
the start of the pandemic, the 
lack of statewide rules requiring 
masks, coupled with the fact that 
children under 12 are unable to 
be vaccinated has raised concern 
that students will be put at great- 
er risk of contracting COVID-19 
or the Delta variant. With many 
schools being back in service for 
around a month, Alabama State 
Health Officer, Dr. Scott Harris 
stated that compared to this time 
last year Alabama has seen a 
700% increase in children being 
infected with the virus. 

As of Aug. 30, Shelby County 
schools will be requiring masks 
while indoors. This will make the 
district one of the two thirds of 
state school districts that will be 
requiring masks again. 

In response to the growing 
number of cases, the University 
of Montevallo has also reinstated 
mask mandates indoors during 
class and has encouraged the use 
of masks in dorms and public 
spaces. While being vaccinated 
is not mandatory for attendance, 
the University of Montevallo also 
strongly encourages all students 
to get vaccinated. To help in- 
crease vaccinations, students are 
routinely sent emails that include 
information on where and how 
to get vaccinated as well as the 
Student Health Services provid- 
ing voluntary COVID-19 testing 
services for students who believe 
they may be sick or exposed. 

The University of Montevallo 
also hosted a vaccination clinic 
Aug. 27 offering first and second 
doses of the Pfizer, Moderna and 
Johnson and Johnson COVID-19 
vaccines free of charge. To help 
stop the spread the university 
urges students to practice proper 
hygiene and to not to attend class 
if they are feeling sick or exhibit- 
ing COVID-19 symptoms. 


Scan the code 
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By MAKAYLA MONTGOMERY 


Aries: We know you're a 
go-getter, Aries. It’s in your 
blood. Don’t let your drive 
get in the way of your rest. 
Slow down. 


Taurus: Communication 


is key this month, Taurus. 
Allow yourself to open up 
to those around you. Hon- 
esty is the best policy. ww 


Gemini: Things have 
been building up for a 


while, Gemini. It’s time 

to release that which has 
been festering inside you. 
Let it out. 

Cancer: It's in your 
nature to put others first, 
Cancer. But don’t put your- 
self last. Find the balance. 


Leos You can change, Leo. 
Work through the bad to 
get to the good. Don't be 
afraid to transform. 
Virgo: You're reaching a 
breakthrough, Virgo. You 
can reach the other side if 
you try. Don't be afraid. 


Libra: You're on top of 
things, Libra. Don’t let your- 
self get burnt out by trying 
to be everywhere at once. 
Keep burning. 


Scorpio: You can't 
always go with the flow 
Scorpio. Your need to reach 
the depths is keeping you 
from seeing the surface. 
Come up for air. 


Sagittarius: Stop ignor- 
ing yourself, Sagittarius. 


If you want to understand 
yourself, you must dig 
deeper. Get to the roots. 


Capricorn: Your to-do 
list keeps getting smaller, 
Capricorn. Don't forget to 
tick the box for time to 
yourself. Take a breath. 


Aquarius: Don't put 
yourself in a box, Aquarius. 
We know you hate getting 
caught in a routine. Change 
your plans. 


Pisces: You're seeing 
things through an inaccu- 
rate lens, Pisces. Look for 
the truth instead of what 
you want to see. Remove 
the rose-colored glasses. 


CROSSWORD: Herbs and spices 
Lt 


DOWN 


2. This herb is often used as 
incense. 


3. Used by Roman soldiers 
to perfume their bath water 
and wash their clothes. 


6. This has beneficial effects 
on memory 


9. Alexander the Great 
arranged for his legion of 
soldiers to use this herb 


when they were injured. 


11. Its aroma and flavor 
bear a strong resemblance 
to nutmeg, cinnamon, clove 
and ginger, hence the name. 


13. Herb that when used 
improperly can cause death. 


17. This is used to ward 
off vampires, demons, and 
black magic. 
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ACROSS 


1. In 1696, a hybrid of 
spearmint sprouted in a 
field in England, giving us 
one of the most popular 
and widely used herbs. 


4. This spice is an ever- 
green used in healing as 
well as culinary practices. 


5. This herb was used as 
a treatment for fevers by 
Egyptians. 

7. This herb was discov- 
ered by Captain Jame 


Cook in 1770 and has 
been widely used as topi- 
cal antiseptic. 


8. Referred to as the “roy- 
al herb” of ancient Greece. 


10. This herb is some- 
times referred to as Indian 
tobacco. 


12. In folk medicine, this 
herb is used as a diuretic 
to treat kidney and blad- 
der problems. 


13 


14. Because it bloomed 
in the wintertime, it was 
regarded as a sacred herb 
by ancient druids. 


15. This herb is associated 
with death. 


16. If you have stomach is- 
sues, you may want to chew 
on this, but don’t chew too 
much. 
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Shelby County schools require 


masking indoors 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


a 


Photograph by Madelyn Alexander, photography editor. 


Dr. Lewis Brooks, superin- 
tendent of the Shelby County 
School System, announced Aug. 
26 that masking will be required 
while indoors at all Shelby 
County public schools until Oct. 
1. With this update, the Shelby 
County School System joins 
more than 100 Alabama school 
districts that have mask require- 
ments in place. 

In a letter to the Shelby Coun- 
ty school community, Brooks 
attributed the change in policy to 
“the potential adverse impact on 
instruction and school opera- 
tions.” He adds that the school 
system, “feel[s] strongly it is 
necessary,’ to implement a mask 
mandate to, “positively impact 
the rising number of cases in our 
community,’ and avoid school 
shutdowns. 

Brooks also wrote, “Our goal 
is to have as traditional a school 
year as possible, but this health 
crisis continues to force us to re- 
spond and change course in ways 
that we have never experienced.” 

He acknowledged the contro- 
versy surrounding the issue as 
well, writing, “This temporary 
change will be welcomed for 
some and frustrating for others.” 

Students will not be required 
to wear masks during recess, 
lunch and while outdoors for 


PE. classes. Brooks added that, 
“schools will also make sure that 
students are given mask breaks 
during the day.” Additionally, 
mitigation efforts such as clean- 
ing, hand washing and social 
distancing “as much as possible” 
are being implemented as well. 
With masking protocols in 
place, only students who have 
tested positive for COVID-19 or 
are experiencing symptoms of 
COVID-19 will have to quaran- 
tine at home, 
instead of 
everyone who 
has been in 
close contact 


“Our goal is to have as 
traditional a school year as 
possible, but this health 
crisis continues to force us to 


staff district-wide. Montevallo 


schools accounted for 26 of these 
cases, meaning 1.6% of the Mon- 
tevallo school population had 
COVID-19. 

Within the Shelby Coun- 
ty school system, the Vincent 
district had the highest positive 
rates for the Sept. 1-7 period, 
with 25 active cases, or 2.6% of 
their population. 

In addition to Shelby County 
Schools, nearby Alabaster City 
Schools and 
Pelham City 
Schools are 
requiring uni- 
versal indoor 


with someone respond and change course making, with 
who hastest- in ways that we have never Alabaster City 
ed positive for experienced.” Schools putting 
COVID-19, as -Dr. Lewis Brooks their mandate 
authorized by in place shortly 
the Alabama after Shelby 
Department County Schools 


of Public Health’s Back to School 
Toolkit. Brooks wrote that this 
will reduce the number of stu- 
dents who will have to quaran- 
tine due to close contact and 
allow more students to remain in 
school. 

Shelby County Schools 
reported 355 active student and 
staff COVID-19 cases during 
a period spanning from Sept. 
1-7. This is 1.5% of students and 


on Sept. 7. 

Brooks was contacted for 
further comment on the subject, 
but did respond. Additionally, 
principals of Montevallo Elemen- 
tary School, Montevallo Middle 
School and Montevallo High 
School were contacted for com- 
ment. All either did not respond 
or wished to not comment. 


Student Government Association Senate 
holds it’s first meeting of the semester 


By WESLEY WALTER 


The Student Government 
Association held its first official 
meeting this school year on 
Wednesday, Sept. 1. In its first 
meetings since last spring, the 
SGA has worked to begin draft- 
ing new legislation and planning 
university events. 

During the Sept. 1 meeting, 
nine new senators, all elected 
last school year, were sworn into 
office as well as Aubrie Chastain 
being sworn in as the new Senate 
Clerk. 

All senators were given their 
first two constituent report forms 
which are used by the SGA to 
determine select student's general 
level of satisfaction with the uni- 
versity and to determine where 
students believe the university or 


SGA could be doing better. These 
are to be turned in by senators 
biweekly. 

The SGA discussed upcoming 
events including Sailesh the Hyp- 
notist who will be hosted by UPC 
on Sept. 16 at 6:00 p.m. in Palmer 
and WOW weekend hosted by 
SGA on Sept. 17 and 18, which 
will include karaoke at Farmer at 
6:00 p.m., free food, and laser tag 
on Brooke quad at 4:00 p.m. 

SGA is also planning a blood 
drive for the third week of Oc- 
tober. 


No new business or com- 
mittee legislation was discussed 
during the meeting and Senate 
Committees were set to officially 
begin the during the next meet- 
ing on Sept. 8. 


During the Sept. 8 meeting 
senators were officially assigned 
to their committees. 

No new business or legislation 
was discussed during the meet- 
ing, however there was a series of 
announcements. 

SGA President Anakate 
Andrasko announced that the 
Senior Class Meeting will be held 
Sept. 21. It was announced that 
the golf course will be closing 
permanently and a mountain 
biking trail will likely be built 
in its place. The SGA has also 
decided to not hold Carnival for 
a Cause this year and has instead 
opted to hold a silent disco. 


FACULTY? 
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By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Concerns about student mask- 
ing in academic buildings were 
raised at the Faculty Senate meet- 
ing on Sept. 10. Faculty represen- 
tatives expressed frustration over 
inconsistency in student masking 
in academic buildings, with sen- 
ators reporting they often have to 
tell several students a day to wear 
their masks while in academic 
buildings. Additionally, Senate 
President Dr. Ray Ozley said he 
has, “received messages from a 
few faculty” confused if they were 
allowed to enforce masking. 

Ozley assured faculty that 
they are allowed to enforce mask 
wearing in academic buildings, as 
it’s university policy that mask be 
worn in academic buildings. 

He reported that student 
vaccination rates are, “higher 
than what administration antic- 
ipated.” A recent student body 
survey reported that about 78% 
of responders are vaccinated. 
However, only about 30% of the 
student body has responded to 
the survey. 

Additionally, he added that, 
“virtually no positive cases are 
from in-class contact.” Instead, 
most are coming from Greek 
organizations, athletics and com- 
muter students. 

Revisions to the academic dis- 
honesty policy were still a point 
of discussion at this meeting. Dr. 
Andrea Eckelman, chair of the 
Academic Policy Committee, 
provided an update on some of 
the issues brought to the com- 
mittee’s attention. Eckelman 
reported that there has been a 
“specific request” to outline what 
consequences an offender would 
face for their specific infractions 
and “a request to streamline the 
website” to make it easier for 
faculty to access the academic 
dishonesty policy. 

Ozley suggested that, “more 
discussions about what consti- 
tutes plagiarism is needed,” as he 
has observed often students and 
faculty have different perceptions 
about what counts as plagiarism. 

Eckelman expressed her desire 
to involve Director of Student 
Conduct Tony Miller and SGA 
in the revision process while it is 
still in its early stages. 

Following discussions at the 
previous Faculty Senate meeting, 
Ozley reported that the universi- 
ty has altered its COVID-19 paid 
leave policy for faculty members 
caring for family members. 
Faculty will now have an 80-hour 
bank of paid leave—replacing the 
previous policy that allowed fac- 
ulty members paid sick leave for 
one COVID-19 related absence. 

According to Ozley, this 
policy will not be applied retro- 
actively, but will apply to future 
COVID-19 related absences for 
faculty. He went on to say the 
administration, “understood the 
need” for a revised policy and, 
“thought it was a reasonable 
request.” 

Ozley reported that enroll- 
ment has increased about 3% 


from last year. With this increase 
in enrollment comes an increase 
in revenue for the university. 
Ozley outlined that the top two 
priorities for this increase in bud- 
get would be a 1% salary increase 
for faculty, as well as increasing 
the salary of the lowest paid staff 
members at the school. 

He added that enrollment 
numbers, “look like they’re 
trending up again,” for next fall 
semester, as application numbers 
have increased about 8%. 

However, there were concerns 
about sophomore retention rates. 
No numbers were given on how 
many sophomores chose not to 
return following the 2020-2021 
academic year, but Ozley pointed 
towards COVID-19 related issues 
as the main factor in students 
choosing not to return. 

Additionally, despite increased 
enrollment, Ozley reported 
difficulty in filling on-campus, 
student-worker positions. Ac- 
cording to Ozley, many students 
are choosing to work off campus 
for jobs with higher salaries. He 
added the university is doing, 
“some exploration to see if they 
can pay student workers more 
than they are now.” 

Senators also discussed issues 
surrounding compensation for 
faculty members leading inde- 
pendent study programs. The 
main issue lay in a lack of clarity 
of what constitutes an indepen- 
dent study program. Dr. Steve 
Forrester pointed out that there 
are lot of different ideas among 
different departments about what 
counts as independent study, 
saying there’s, “too many claims 
on it?” 

Ozley summed up the issue, 
saying that faculty, “need some 
clarity and closure with this.” He 
added that university adminis- 
tration hopes to have this issue 
resolved by November, before 
going on to say, “if the student’s 
paying for it, and we're working 
for it, we should get paid for it” 

Ozley also brought up 
concerns about student and 
employee morale, especially 
among employees working in 
student services. Ozley reported 
that, “last year suicidal thoughts 
among students tripled.” He did 
not specify where this informa- 
tion came from, but pointed out 
that this has caused the workload 
for counseling services to triple 
as well and lead to burnout in 
employees. 

He pointed towards the 
ongoing COVID-19 pandemic as 
being the largest factor in lower- 
ing morale, saying it, “feels like 
there's never an end to this.” He 
encouraged faculty to brainstorm 
ideas on how to boost morale, 
as well as, “maybe be a bit more 
merciful than you have been in 
the past” with employees. 
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UM rules course a duff: 
Golf Club to close soon 


By AUBRIE CHASTAIN 


With recent news that Mon- 
tevallo’s golf course is closing, 
many are questioning what 
Montevallo’ golf team plans to 
do next. 

Montevallo has decided to 
stop running the golf course 
because it’s expensive to main- 
tain and keep. Golf coach, Justin 
Pratt is in his 12th season at the 
University of Montevallo and 
commented on what the Golf 
Team plans to do next. 

Pratt said that the Golf Team 
has an agreement with the 
Timberline Golf Club in Calera 
where they practice often. Al- 
though the team has an agree- 
ment with Timberline, Pratt 
said, “it was very convenient to 
have a course right on campus to 
practice at each week when we 
wanted to and have a place our 
players could go anytime, they 
wanted to throughout the year 
when they felt like practicing or 


playing” 

Now with Montevallo’ golf 
course gone, players must drive 
off campus about twenty minutes 
away. Pratt explained that it was 
much easier for them to go after 
classes to Montevallo’s course. 
Pratt also speaks for the team and 
said, “We already miss the course 
and our players are disappointed 
it ist open. Hopefully that can 
change.” 

The golf team even helped 
Montevallo’ golf course by pro- 
viding the club with new range 
balls each year so players could 
ensure they had good golf balls 
on the driving range. 

Even with the golf course clos- 
ing, there are other thoughts on 
how to keep the course open and 
successful. Pratt said, “T feel like 
there are ways to keep the course 
open and thrive but there just 
isn't enough interest from those 
in charge to find ways to make 


that happen” 

Some of the ways Pratt sees a 
way to keep the course open is to 
continue to provide the Kine- 
siology department with a golf 
type class as an elective called 
“Beginner's Golf” 

Pratt also mentioned how golf 
is a vital recreational opportunity 
and a source of enjoyment for 
the people in the Montevallo 
area. 

Some of the ways that the golf 
coach hopes for the Montevallo 
Golf Club to stay open is to find 
the right investors or recreation- 
al grants from the government 
to keep a fun resource for the 
community. 

While there is still hope from 
the team that the Club will stay 
open, currently Montevallo 
officials plan to close it down and 
convert the Golf course into a 
new mountain bike trail. 


Enrollment Rises in 2021 


By ELISE KIDD 


Photograph by Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor. 


At the beginning of the 2021- 
2022 school year, the University 
of Montevallo’s student popula- 
tion rose to 2,703. The increase 
in student’s meant the univer- 
sity’s enrollment numbers had 
risen by 4% since 2019. 

Among the total of 2,703 stu- 
dents, 527 are first-year students, 
which is the largest incoming 
class the university has seen 
since 2015. 

“The applications process was 
made easier since the univer- 
sity was test optional, meaning 
students were not required to 
submit ACT or SAT scores,” said 
Audrey Crawford, Director of 
Admissions for the University of 
Montevallo. 

Crawford said applications 
for the school year increased by 
12% and acceptances were 21% 
larger than previous admissions 
rates. The increase in the number 
of applications caused some 
challenges for the admissions de- 


partment throughout the process. 
Since there were more applica- 
tions, most challenges concerned 
the extra time that needed to be 
spent reviewing them, according 
to Crawford. 

UM President Dr. John 
Stewart II, said, “Our enrollment 
trends are indicative of terrific 
leadership in our enrollment 
management division, our Falcon 
Success Center and a remarkably 
devoted faculty and staff who 
serve students every day.” 

When asked how the rise in 
student population has affected 
student life, Director of Student 
Life, Jenny Bell, said that, “We 
are back to the same numbers we 
had during events in 2019. We're 
back to a much more normal 
school year in terms of events. 

I think that for sophomores it 
probably feels like there are so 
many people since they didn’t get 
to experience that last year.” 

In terms of housing, the num- 


www.thealabamian.com 


ber of students living on campus 
this semester has increased by 
0.4%, or four students, since 

the 2019 fall semester. John 
Denson, Director of Housing 
and Residence Life, shared that, 
compared to the COVID-19 af- 
fected 2020 fall semester, student 
housing has increased by 16%, 
meaning now 149 more students 
are living on campus than in fall 
2020. 

Overall, the University of 
Montevallo is showing positive 
growth in enrollment trends this 
school year. 
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New SGA organizations 


By WESLEY WALTER 


Montevallo’ Student Govern- 
ment Association has officially 
resumed meetings as of Sept. 

9. Among the newer and less- 
er-known elements of the orga- 
nization are the SGAs Supreme 
Court and General Assembly. 

The Supreme Court of SGA 
works in a very similar way to the 
US Supreme Court. The Court's 
role is interpreting the SGA’s 
Constitution and Bylaws. This 
may include giving rulings on 
questions that are not specifically 
covered by the SGA constitution 
or ruling on the constitutionality 
of an action taken by the Senate 
or Executive Cabinet. 

The Supreme Court consists of 
one Chief Justice and four Asso- 
ciate Justices. The SGA President 
is able to appoint two members 
to the Supreme Court per year. 
After this, remaining vacancies 
may be filled when a Supreme 
Court appointee receives a nom- 
ination and majority vote from 
the SGA Senate. 

The Supreme Court may be 
called upon by the SGA Presi- 


dent, a majority of the Senate, or 
SGA Election Committee when 
needed to make rulings on an 
issue. 

The General Assembly con- 
sists of SGA members who are 
drawn from the general popu- 
lation and are not intended to 
represent any particular class or 
student demographic. General 
Assembly members are also 
known as members at large. 

Members at large are allowed 
to serve as non-voting members 
of Senate Committees when 
appointed by the SGAss Vice 
President. General Assembly 
members also have the ability to 
endorse legislation before it is 
added to the docket presented to 
the Senate 

General Assembly meetings 
are held bi-monthly at a date and 
time, specified by the assembly’s 
presiding officer. These meet- 
ings are open to any University 
of Montevallo student, and any 
attendee is free to request the 
privilege of the floor. 
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Dear Readers, 


One of the first stories I ever 
wrote for The Alabamian was 
when I covered Montevallo’s 
Tinglewood festival back in the 
fall of 2018. I can still remember 
how nervous I was, as I walked 
around with a camera, taking 
pictures and walking up to 
complete strangers to interview 
them. I still remember sending 
my editor in chief a plethora of 
questions regarding who she 
thought I should talk to on a day 
that I am sure she was hoping 
to sleep in and get a break from 
annoying freshmen reporters. 

She really should have known 
better. 

I visited Tinglewood this year 
to take a Saturday with family. 

I thought of it as a bit of a day 
off, but inevitably I found myself 
talking with various members of 
The Alabamian who happened to 
be at the festival doing their jobs 
for the paper. The irony of find- 


ing myself in a similar position 
as the one years ago, but with the 
roles reversed did not escape me. 
Still, while I might complain, 

I didn't really mind. I have told 
everyone who contributes to The 
Alabamian that we couldn't do 
this without them and I always 
mean it. 


This is not a paper of one 
person. Putting together The 
Alabamian every two weeks is an 
incredibly labor-intensive process 
that requires a wide range of 
skillsets; every member is a key 
part of the team that makes it 
happen. 

Every week brings a new host 


Texas abortion law is ridiculous 


By ARIEL HALL 


A few weeks ago, when I saw 
that the most restrictive abortion 
law was passed in Texas, my 
heart stopped. 

This law bans abortion as 
soon as “cardiac activity is 
detectable,” which is about six 
weeks, well before someone typi- 
cally knows they are pregnant. It 
doesn't make exceptions for rape 
or incest. 

When asked about this sec- 
tion of the law, Gov. Greg Abbott 
said he would “eliminate rape.” 

“Texas will work tirelessly to 
make sure that we eliminate all 
rapists from the streets of Texas 
by aggressively going out and 
arresting them and prosecuting 
them,’ Abbott said. 

Abbott does not seem to un- 
derstand the realities of this law, 
as recent Department of Justice 
surveys says that most rapes are 
unreported. 

Anti-abortion laws do not 
stop or reduce abortions, but 


they do make them dangerous. 

Even if laws are restrictive, 
wealthy people will still have 
access to abortion, either from 
another state or another country. 
Low-income individuals don't 
have this privilege and are more 
likely to have an unsafe abortion. 

People will still get abortions, 
regardless of law, because of 
necessity. Almost every abortion- 
related death and disability can 
be prevented through “sexual- 
ity education, use of effective 
contraception, provision of safe, 
legal, induced abortion, and 
timely care for complications,” 
according to the World Health 
Organization. 

Currently sex education cur- 
riculum isn't required in Texas, 
and when it is taught in schools, 
it emphasizes abstinence and 
even allows guardians to remove 
their children using an opt out 
policy in many schools. If a 
school does teach sex ed, lessons 


on consent, gender identity and 
sexual orientation are not includ- 
ed in the curriculum. 

Though multiple court 
challenges are underway, I am 
terrified for what this means 
for other states, especially like 
Alabama that has trigger laws. 

If you don't know what a trigger 
law is, it would automatically ban 
all abortions, not including medi- 
cal emergencies, if the Supreme 
Court overturns Roe v. Wade. 

According to the Guttmacher 
Institute, some of the common 
state level abortion restrictions 
are “parental notification or 
consent requirements for minors, 
limitations on public funding, 
mandated counseling designed 
to dissuade individuals from 
obtaining an abortion, mandat- 
ed waiting periods before an 
abortion, and unnecessary and 
overly burdensome regulations 
on abortion facilities.” 

What's interesting to me is 


An Extension Cord Between Me and 


By ROSE DAVIS 


Being in physical classes again 
this semester is, in a word, weird. 
The past year the university was 
shrunk into my room, my com- 
puter and my bed. The physical 
books were replaced by digital 
copies and discussion forums 
that felt both unrelated to each 
other and the class itself. 

My professors were only seen 
at odd, off-center angles, their 
faces bordered by an office space, 
their living room or a window 
that was slightly too bright for 
comfort. My classmates were 
webcams of varying qualities. 
The reality of other people 
turned to question. 

This was all backed by the 
COVID-19 pandemic and the 
entire world felt at conflict. The 
news and the people around me 
didn't sync. There were people 
without masks in stores while 
I wore one everywhere. Death 
became a static noise regulated 
to the back so people could shout 
about freedom in the front row. 

I was expected to continue 


school, while the world went 
back and forth on every issue. It 
was like I was on a bad carnival 
ride that wouldn't let me off and 
only served to make people puke. 

I'm back on campus this year 
though, attending physical classes 
with books in hand. However, 
while it’s unquestionably better 
it doesn’t stop the echoes of the 
last year and a half or the coming 
year. 

My entire life P've been living 
through major historical events, 
I was one when 9/11 happened, 
then seven when the 2007 
financial crash happened, ten 
when the BP Oil Spill fueled a 
brief national environmental 
movement, 13 when Trayvon 
Martin was killed, 14 when it 
was Michael Brown, 18 when 
Parkland happened and 20 when 
George Floyd died. Yet, this one 
changed something different, my 
sense of time. 

The last year and a half doesn't 
feel complete, instead it’s a flicker 
of events shown through daytime 


news, social media posts, Zoom 
meetings, conservative pundits 
on my stepfather’s radio and You- 
Tube. The day of the week was in 
the air constantly. I was pushed 
forward by an expectation that it 
would end, but it hasn't. 

Suddenly, ’m back on the 
quad and pushed forward with 
an expectation everything will be 
normal; like the rest of the Unit- 
ed States wants to believe. It’s not 
going to be normal; everything is 
still disconnected. It’s the feeling 
of watching a clock move while 
the sound is desynced. You hear 
one thing, but see another. 

The COVID-19 pandemic is 
still going on and getting actively 
worse, while I attend classes and 
go to club meetings. Of course, 
the social distancing and hand 
sanitizer is rightfully here along 
with a background anxiety at 
every gathering. 

But, through no fault of their 
own, they are symbols of a deadly 
virus. A disease that is rising in 
cases as the US economy is ap- 
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of challenges — often times chal- 
lenges that I never would have 
predicted a year ago. The devil 
really is in the details when it 
comes to running a newspaper. 

Each week also sees the 
incredible staff of The Alabamian 
coming up with new solutions to 
these problems. Many of them 
are new to the paper. They don’t 
realize just how innovative they 
have been, but they continue to 
amaze me with their creativity 
and willingness to go the extra 
mile to get things done. 

I dont say it often enough, so 
Yl just put it here in print for it 
to immortalized for all my staff, 
both editorial and non-editorial. 

Thank you. I couldn't do this 
without you. 


Sincerely, 
Harrison Neville. Editor in 
Chief 


that these extreme abortion laws 
aren't consistent with what most 
Americans want. Only 33% of 
Americans support these heart- 
beat laws, according to a 2019 
poll from PBS, NPR and Marist. 

If the lawmakers of Texas 
were truly pro-life, they wouldn't 
support the death penalty. Theyd 
support gun control. They would 
support comprehensive sex ed 
and access to contraception that 
would actually reduce abortion 
rates. 

When I was young, I was 
always taught the golden rule, 
“do unto others as you would 
have done unto you.” There has 
always been this divide between 
pro-choice and pro-life, and my 
philosophy is that I believe in the 
quality of life, not just it’s value. 


Montevallo 


parently doing fantastic. A plague 
that seems to get more variants 
by the day, yet schools reopen. It’s 
a violent clash of tone. 

My fellow students and my 
professors have voiced similar 
feelings around me, a feeling like 
time has slipped on the clock like 
Salvador Dali’s “The Persistence 
of Memory.” It has revealed to me 
the concepts which are artificial 
in our society, our concepts of 
time, socialization, ideas of labor 
and what constitutes “normal. 
We should not be trying to go 
back to “normal” because it 
doesn't exist anymore. 

It’s gone and like post 9-11 
America we can never go back 
to pre-COVID-19 because it is 
a real memory to me. I'm living 
through it, I can't forget it, no one 
can. 


Scan the QR code to 
find us online! 
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Student opinions 
on Kanye West new 
album “Donda” 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY 


With only a black photo for 
the cover, rapper Kanye West's 
album “Donda’” allows the music 
to speak for itself. 

West released “Donda” on 
Sunday, Aug. 29, an album 
religiously themed and named 
to memorialize his late mother 
Donda West. Fans anticipated the 
album for close to a year due to 
Kanye West teasing its release on 
now-deleted Instagram posts. 

West grew up in Chicago 
and lived with his single mother 
after she divorced his father, Ray 
West. A former Black Panther, 
Ray West worked as one of the 
first black photojournalists at The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 
Donda West taught English at 
Chicago State University. 

Kanye West’s career began 
in 2004 with the release of “The 
College Dropout’, the first of ten 
studio albums. He has won 22 
Grammy Awards, received 70 
Grammy nominations, created 
the record label GOOD Music, 
and collaborated with Adidas in 
2015 for his fashion line YEEZY. 

West is tied with long-time 
friend Jay-Z as most awarded 
Hip-Hop artist. West not only 
produces his music but also 
balances between singing and 
rapping his lyrics. Fourteen years 
after his mother’s untimely death 
in 2007, West creates an album in 
her name. 

Drew Roberts, a sophomore 
Mass Communication major, 
admitted he was not a big fan of 
“Donda’ during its initial release. 
After giving it some time, Rob- 
erts said it grew on him. 

“Tt’s not one of his best, but it 
is still a very good album. Songs 
like “Believe What I Say’, “Jail pt 
2” and “Moon.” stand out as the 
best on the album. The others 
range from good to forgettable,” 
said Roberts. 

Sean Bloemetjie, also a soph- 


omore and Communications 
Studies/Political Science major, 
thinks the album is good but is 
held back by inconsistency and 
by being a more bloated project 
than necessary. 

“Donda’ is the best album 
Kanye's released since Yeezus. 
That’s not that high of a bar; said 
Bloemetjie. “But I will say that, 
while it does’t quite meet the 
quality of his best albums, it’s 
head and shoulders better than 
the recent solo projects that we've 
gotten from Kanye.” 

Both Roberts and Bloemetjie 
felt that the track length of “Don- 
da” is a factor in holding it back 
from being one of Kanye West's 
better albums. 

When ranking his favorite 
albums, Roberts placed “The 
College Dropout” and “The 
Life of Pablo” as six and seven, 
respectively. “My Beautiful Dark 
Twisted Fantasy” holds his num- 
ber one spot. 

“After listening to “Donda’, 

I can comfortably place it in 
between “The College Dropout” 
and “The Life of Pablo” said 
Roberts. “It never reaches the 
heights of his best albums, but it 
is by no means bad. It has a few 
songs that I can see being played 
for years on end, but as a whole 
it doesn't stand out like “My 
Beautiful Dark Twisted Fantasy” 
does.” 

West remains a cultural influ- 
ence across multiple generations. 
His delayed release of “Donda” 
generated high demand from 
fans on social media but with the 
release came several controver- 
sies. 

West held three listening 
parties to promote the album. 
During the final venue, West 
presented rapper Dababy and 
rock artist Marilyn Manson, two 
controversial figures in the music 
industry. 


The True Horror 
of Candyman 


By SARA CLAYTON 


On Friday Aug. 27, the 
much-anticipated film “Candy- 
man’ was released in theatres. A 
continuation of the first “Candy- 
man” released in 1992, this new 
horror movie takes a classic film 
and switches up the narrative 
for a new audience as it reflects 
on the social injustices that have 
come to the attention of the 
American people. 

The film was directed by Nia 
DeCosta with a screenplay by 
Jordan Peele and Will Rosen- 
feld. The movie follows artist 
Anthony who is exposed to the 
story of Candyman by an old 
Cabrini-Green resident. Antho- 
ny is then inspired by the story 
to create art which leads to his 
macabre demise. 

What stands out about this 
“Candyman, compared to 
the 1992 “Candyman; is that 
while both movies talk about 
the subject of black trauma, the 
perspectives are different. The 
1992 “Candyman” was told from 
a white perspective which then 
turned the character “Candyman” 
into a stereotype or as Tananarive 
Due, a UCLA professor of Black 
horror and Afrofuturism puts it, 
“fear of black masculinity, fear 
of the black man.” Her interview 
titled The Impact of Black Hor- 
ror, can be watched on the official 
Candyman website. The 2021 
“Candyman.” is told from a Black 
perspective so there are more 
interconnections to Black stories 
and little stereotypes. From that, 


Candyman is turned from a 
villain into an anti-hero. 

Even though the community 
around Candyman in the film 
view him as villainous, he is not 
the true villain of the story. The 
true villains are those who killed 
him. 

Another important aspect 
of this film is the reflection of 
the social injustice that Black 
people face within America. A 
phrase that is used as repetition 
throughout the movie is “say my 
name” which is an allusion to the 
Black Lives Matter movement 
of saying the victim’s names 
who were wrongfully murdered. 
The reason that phrase is used 
particularly in this film is because 
Candyman is not just one char- 
acter; Candyman is a collection 
of people who were wrongfully 
killed and then taken on by the 
entity of Candyman. 

The true horror of Candyman 
is not the character, it’s the horror 
that people in the Black commu- 
nity face every day. Candyman 
reflects on those innocent lives 
that are taken and goes to the ex- 
treme of a horror revenge story. 
Candyman reflects on the legacy 
of the bloodshed in our country’s 
history that we have yet to come 
to terms with and continues that 
legacy by having a new person 
take on the title of Candyman 
that the film displays. The horror 
of Candyman is that it ist fic- 
tion for many Americans today. 


West is no stranger to contro- 
versy, but Manson is currently 
facing four lawsuits alleging 
sexual abuse. Dababy made divi- 
sive comments during a weekend 
festival concert regarding the 
LGBTQ+ community and those 
living with HIV and AIDS. 

Even with West’s hot and 
cold reputation with the media, 
Roberts felt that it is possible to 
separate an artist’s actions from 
their career. 

“Though I think art is more 
meaningful when you keep the 
artist in mind, it is not a require- 
ment when experiencing it,” said 
Roberts. “In the case of Kanye, I 
feel like it’s a bit harder to sepa- 
rate the man from the music be- 
cause of how big of a personality 
he is. This isn’t necessarily a bad 
thing, I personally find someone 
like Kanye to be refreshing in 
today’s world, but I can see how 
his abrasiveness can turn some 
people away from him?” 

Bloemetjie agrees it is difficult 
to separate West from his music. 

“In order to be an informed 
consumer of media, a person 
has to take into account who's 
creating the art,’ said Bloemetiie. 
“Kanye's antics and scandals in- 
fluence his art, and, as such, can’t 
be detached from the listening 
experience.” 

On the day of the album's 
release, West made now-deleted 
claims on Instagram that his 
parent label, Universal Music 
Group, released “Donda” without 
his permission. He also said they 
“blocked” his collaborative song 
with Dababy called “Jail pt 2” 
from being on the album, but it 
is now available on all streaming 
services. 

On Apple Music, songs 
from “Donda” fill West’s top ten 
streamed list and continues to 
rake in high streaming numbers. 


Album review: Donda 


By NETHAN CREW 


After much anticipation, 
Kanye West finally dropped 
studio album 10, “Donda.” 
Named after his mother, Donda 
West, West’s new album spans 27 
tracks and has 30 featured artists 
including Kid Cudi, Playboi 
Carti and the late Pop Smoke. 
This album features 108 min- 
utes of genre-bending ideas and 
masterful production that Kanye 
has been known for over the last 
decade. 

Donda released on Aug 29, 
over a year after it was first teased 
to fans. Why is this album so 
late? No one knows, not even 
Kanye it seems, but fans can 
finally strap in for a long album 
that any Kanye fan would be 
excited about. 

The album starts with “Donda 
Chant,” a 52 second soundbite 
of a female voice repeating 
“Donda’ repeatedly in different 
tempos, cadences and patterns. 
This album serves as a love letter 
to Kanye’s mother, who passed 
away in 2007. This track has been 
speculated to serve as Kanye's 
psyche searching for his late 
mother. Fans and critics have also 
theorized that the female voice 
says her name to her heartbeat in 
her last moments of life. 

“Jail” features a rock-based 
beat with a great Jay-Z feature 
full of dialogue that everyone is 
flawed and that God is the only 
one that can help fix human 
brokenness. Religion is often 
referenced in this album in many 
track titles and individual verses. 
Religion has been a central aspect 
in Kanye’s work since “The Life 
of Pablo,” which released in 2016. 
This religious aspect makes itself 
even more apparent in the latter 
half of the album when Kanye’s 
Sunday Service Choir makes an 
appearance on “24,” “Lord I Need 
You” and “No Child Left Behind” 

One great moment of this 
album is “Believe What I Say,” 
which samples Lauryn Hill’s 
“Doo-Wop (That Thing).’ West 
speaks about attempting to not 
be burdened by the pains of 
fame. “Believe What I Say” is an 
upbeat soul track that is a definite 


change of pace for the album. 
Another nostalgic track is “New 
Again,” which starts with Kanye 
making a joke, in this case a com- 
ical line about getting responses 
from women through text mes- 
sages. The song then opens up to 
a synth-heavy song reminiscent 
of his “College Dropout” and 
“Graduation” releases from 2004 
and 2007 respectively. West also 
shows off his producing capa- 
bilities in the track “No Child 
Left Behind,’ which is outfitted 
with beautiful vocal melodies 
from Vory and West as well as 
powerful organ synth chords that 
convey a lot of emotion. 

The album, before release, 
had three preview shows to 
promote the album. Each one of 
these events promised a release 
date that never materialized. 
Some fans and critics call Kanye 
a genius capable of so much 
innovation in music, creating a 
theatre like performance in these 
preview shows. Other critics and 
fans saw him as an emptyhanded 
artist trying to keep the hype 
of his album up until he could 
release, such as The Guardian, 
saying “It’s hard to tell a billion- 
aire what to do, and the lack of 
a self-edit means “Donda” often 
sags.” 

Overall, Kanye released a solid 
project that touches on his prob- 
lems with mental health, his mar- 
riage, his faith and the mourning 
of his mother. “Donda” has its 
flaws, but the production and 
inventive ability that Kanye puts 
into all his music more than cov- 
ers for any problems in pacing or 
album structure. This album feels 
like a type of transition period 
or ending of sorts, where West 
could either stop releasing music 
all together after this or change 
his approach drastically. Ulti- 
mately, West is a very unpredict- 
able individual, and it conveys 
very well into this both diverse 
and cohesive project. 


Upcoming shows and movies 


By JAY BEND 


With the ever-changing 
climate in the realm of entertain- 
ment since the pandemic, what to 
watch and where to watch it has 
caused complications. Granted 
the theaters are still open are new 
releases are still being cranked 
out; however, it’s understandable 
if 

Netflix 

Kate (Sept. 10) 

From the director of The 
Huntsman films, Mary Elizabeth 
Winstead stars in this upcoming 
thriller. 

After being poisoned and 
kidnapped, a criminal operative 
mother has less than twenty-four 
hours to retrieve her daughter as 
well as get revenge. 

Based on the trailer, it could 
be a good Friday night action 
flick. 

2. Midnight Mass (Sept. 24) 

With director Mike Flanagan 
at the helm, it seems that Netflix 
has found its next horror success. 

Set for seven episodes on a 
small, island, a visitor in the form 
of a charismatic priest brings 
both frightening events and 
miraculous omens, while being 
unaware of both. 

Looking at Flanagan's other 
works, “The Haunting of Hill 
House” and “The Haunting of Bly 
Manor, audiences can expect this 
new series to be just as gripping 
and full of emotion. 

Hulu 

1. What We Do in the 
Shadows (Season 3) (2021) 

Jemaine Clement and Taika 

Waititis mockumentary-style 


show is back for a third season. 
Focusing on three vampire room- 
mates in Staten Island, New York, 
get a look at the daily - or should 
I say nightly — lives as they tackle 
vampire royalty, past relation- 
ships and humans. 

Available on FX and FX on 
Hulu, Thursdays at 10pm CST. 

2. American Horror Story: 
Double Feature (2021) 

The tenth entry to Ryan 
Murphy’s anthology series marks 
another interesting gem for both 
lovers of interesting storytelling 
and the horror genre. 

This season will be split into 
two parts, with part one, titled 
“Red Tide, “taking place by sea, 
and part two, titled “Death Val- 
ley,’ taking place further inland. 

With returning cast members 
like Sarah Paulson, Evan Peters 
and Frances Conroy and new 
faces like Macaulay Culkin and 
Neal McDonough, FX might 
have another good show to their 
name. 

Available on FX and FX on 
Hulu, Wednesdays at 9pm CST. 

Disney Plus 

1. Star Wars: Visions (Sept. 22) 

It seems that the galaxy far, 
far away is getting a new and 
interesting look. 

Disney has partnered with 
seven Japanese animation studios 
to bring a new atmosphere and 
feel to the franchise. 

Kamikaze Douga, Geno Stu- 
dios, Studio Colorido, TRIGGER, 
Kinema Citrus, Science Saru and 
Production I.G. each are meant 
to bring their signature styles of 


animation and storytelling for 
both the older and the newer 
generations. 

In Theaters 

Shang-Chi and the Leg- 
end of the Ten Rings (2021) 

A riveting and immersive 
experience, Marvel's Shang-Chi 
is another top tier film in their 
already large portfolio of top tier 
films. 

Shang-Chi, played by Simu 
Liu, must confront the past he 
thought was left behind when he 
is drawn into the web of the mys- 
terious Ten Rings organization. 

Tony Leung, Awkwafina and 
Michelle Yeoh also star. 

Respect (2021) 

Respect is the 2021 biopic 
about the early life and times of 
the late Aretha Franklin. 

From her childhood in Detri- 
ot to her role in the civil rights 
movement, the audience sees the 
trials and tribulations that both 
inspired and haunted the “queen 
of soul”. We also see how she 
influenced the music industry for 
future Black talent. 

Jennifer Hudson, Forest 
Whitaker, Audra McDonald 
and Marlon Wayans all give the 
respect that is due through their 
acting to the extraordinary life of 
Aretha Franklin. 
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Athlete spotlight: 
Thomas Vaesen 


By XANDER SWAIN, Managing Editor 


On Aug. 28, Thomas Vaesen 
was sitting in the Montevallo 
media room with lacrosse Head 
Coach Jason Lange during the 
National Lacrosse League draft. 
It’s only the first round of the 
draft, yet the room was full of 
tension surrounding Vaesen. He 
had talked to all the teams in the 
league, but he didn’t want to get 
his hopes up. 

In the media room, Vaesen 
heard his name called and shared 
a smile with Lange. Across 
campus, Vaesen’s teammates had 
erupted into cheers. The Buffalo 
Bandits selected Vaesen as the 
14th pick in the first round of the 
2021 NLL draft. 

Vaesen said, “It was a feeling 
that is so tough to put into words. 
It’s something that I've spent ma- 
jority of my life working toward, 
and to have it turn into a reality 
and hear my name called in the 
first round was something truly 
spectacular.” 

Lacrosse wasn't Vaesen’s 
first sport. He originally played 
hockey until he discovered box 
lacrosse. Box lacrosse is different 
from the lacrosse that most peo- 
ple are familiar with. Rather than 
playing it outside, box lacrosse 
is played indoors on an adjusted 
hockey rink. 

Once Vaesen began playing 
box lacrosse, he said, “T fell in 
love with the game immediately, 
and eventually took on lacrosse 
as my full-time sport.” 

Originally from Victoria, BC, 
Canada, Vaesen came to Mon- 
tevallo to be part of the inaugural 
lacrosse team. He also said, “I 


liked the campus, the classroom 
environment and sizes...Plus 
Coach Lange is an excellent 
recruiter.” 

Since coming to Montevallo, 
Vaesen has significantly contrib- 
uted to the Montevallo Men's 
Lacrosse team. For the last three 
seasons he has led the team in 
goals and ranked 10th in the 
NCAA in goals per game. 

Named the Peach Belt Con- 
ference player of the year last 
season, Vaesen also helped lead 
the team to their first confer- 
ence championship in program 
history. 

He said, “It was one of the 
things I came here to do, and to 
see it happen in my senior year 
was another incredible feeling.” 

Head Coach Jason Lange said, 
“Thomas has been a great ambas- 
sador not only for our lacrosse 
program but for the University of 
Montevallo as a whole. Thomas 
is a tireless worker who is always 
trying to improve on a daily 
basis.” 

Lange continued, “On the field 
Thomas has really developed his 
game from a pure goal scorer 
to someone who takes pride in 
getting others around him in- 
volved. ..I’m extremely proud of 
Thomas and am looking forward 
to his last year at UM as well as 
following his career in the NLL” 

Vaesen plans on finishing his 
graduate year with the Monteval- 
lo Mer’s Lacrosse team while he 
finishes his MBA. After this year, 
he will return home to continue 
to play lacrosse until he moves to 
Buffalo to begin his new career. 


Student ORGS 
Before & After 


By AUBRIE CHASTAIN 


With a new school year comes 
fewer restrictions and guidelines 
from Montevallo’s COVID-19 
Task Force. The implementation 
of many rules from the task force 
set student organizations back 
and struggling to meet in-per- 
son. Now, with fewer rules and 
restrictions, clubs can meet face- 
to-face. 

Sommer Stuart, a sophomore 
on the cheer team, explained how 
the rules for cheer practices have 
changed. During last year, the 
athletes had to social distance as 
much as possible and gym bags 
had to be against the wall six feet 
away from each other. She said, 
“If we hit a stunt, we couldn't give 
each other high fives, or have any 
contact other than spotting or 
stunting.” 

With social distancing not as 
prevalent, Stuart mentioned how 
much nicer it was to interact with 
each other more and see every- 
one’s faces. 

Abigail Heuton, a sophomore 
and SGA Executive member of 
External Affairs, explained how 
meetings have changed after few- 
er regulations. Last year for SGA, 
all meetings would be conducted 
on Zoom which made it hard to 
interact and form connections 
with fellow senators. 

Heuton said, “It was harder 
to get people involved through 
Zoom because excitement was 
hard to raise through an online 
format? 

Now that SGA is in-person, 
it’s easier to plan events and get 
people excited for them. Heu- 
ton said, “You dort realize how 
communication is very much de- 
pendent on being able to see each 
other’s expressions when talking 
and that helps a lot with meeting 
and being able to get legislation 
passed.” 

Heuton also talked about how 
it was harder to focus on Zoom 
due to distractions and things 
going on around her. Now SGA 
is in a controlled environment, 
making it easier to focus and get 


work done. 

Janie Taylor, a sophomore and 
Student Art Association Presi- 
dent, also talked about the differ- 
ences in the COVID-19 policy. 

Taylor explained the same 
struggles as Heuton relating 
to Zoom and how it was hard 
to communicate through the 
platform. 

With in-person meetings, 
Taylor said, “People seem more 
open to talk because you can tell 
if someone is facing you, they’re 
ready to talk or even making eye 
contact with you.” With in-per- 
son, Taylor feels a lot better at 
the SAA meetings and feels that 
people are more comfortable as 
well. 

Now that clubs are returning 
to “normal,” Taylor is looking 
forward to getting the chance 
to laugh with others and make 
meetings not feel like they are 
just for business. 

Donovan Brock, a junior and 
a member on the esports team, 
talked about how COVID-19 
made it impossible for him to 
participate in Smash tourna- 
ments, where players challenge 
each other in the game series 
Super Smash Bros. 

Brock explained how the 
team was newly formed during 
COVID-19, which hindered 
tournaments, because they were 
no longer able to meet in person 
to compete. 

Now that things are different, 
Brock and his team are finally 
able to look forward to compet- 
ing in upcoming tournaments 
and even have one coming up on 
Sept. 25. 

With many organizations able 
to meet back in-person, students 
are glad to feel the excitement of 
getting to see each other face-to- 
face. The COVID-19 pandemic 
set back many organizations and 
their ability to work on events 
and meetings, and they are able 
to proceed and look ahead to 
another new year with more 
exciting opportunities. 
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By MAKAYLA MONTGOMERY 


Aries: You're a go-getter 
this week, Aries. All your 
hard work is finally paying 
off. Tend to the fire. 


Taurus: Stop daydream- 
ing, Taurus. You're in the 
real world, not your imagi- 


nation. Snap out of it. 


Gemini: You're in pur- 
suit, Gemini. Whatever it 
may be, you are chasing 
something. Keep running. 


Cancer: It’s what's on 
the inside that counts, 
Cancer. You already have 
everything you need. Look 


inward. 

Leos Lights, camera, ac- 
tion! You've been working 
nonstop, Leo. This hasn't 
gone unnoticed. Take cen- 
terstage. 


Virgo: You live in your 
own little universe, Vir- 


go. You're happiest when 
you're doing your own 
thing. Burst your own bub- 
ble. 


Libras Give it a rest, Libra. 


The demands of those 
around you should not 
outweigh your own. Have a 
seat. 


Scorpio: You've been 
making connections, Scor- 
pio. Since when are you 

a social butterfly? You’re 
blooming. 


Sagittarius: Ambition 
is the name of the game, 
Sagittarius. It’s time to put 
your skills in motion. Keep 
the ball rolling. 


Capricorn: Your tough 
exterior is getting in your 
way, Capricorn. Your inner 
self needs attention, too. 


Slow your roll. 


Aquarius: You've always 
been spacey, Aquarius. 
Some alone time will do 
you good. Take a trip. 


Pisces: There's strength 
in numbers, Pisces. Calling 
for community will be help- 
ful for you during this time. 
Get together. 


CROSSWORD: 2000’s Commercials 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


DOWN 


1. If you don't respect this 
pouch, bad things are 
bound to happen. 


2. Wet the base, spread the 
seeds, and watch your pet 
grow! 


3. What was Jake from State 
Farm wearing at three in 
the morning? 


5. Create crazy color fu- 
sions with a twist using 
these magic pens. 


6. Maxwell, the little piggie, 
cries wee all the way home 
in the commercial for this 
insurance company. 
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9. “It’s a pillow, it’s a pet, it’s 
a » 


11. A substance with tiny 
foam microbeads that you 
can shape into whatever 
you want 


13. Make any drink into a 
frosty treat. 


15. Kids sing songs for kids 
in these music collections. 


16. A toothbrush that plays 
two minutes of music, to 
help with timing this task. 


=) 
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ACROSS 


4, Where could you get a 
five-dollar foot-long? 


7. Eighteen classic films of 
America’s Little Darling in 
classic black and white and 
restored in color. 


8. J. G. Wentworth would 
help you get your cash 
when? 


10. Play games as long as 
you want and send them 
back when you're done on 
this website. 


11. Is it magic, an illusion, 
a scam? You decide with 
this gravity-defying ball. 


12. make eat- 


ing fun. 


14. The first portable 
meal-sized mini fridge to 
keep your lunch cool. 


17. The blanket with 
oversized sleeves to give 
you the freedom to use 
your hands and keep you 


warm. 
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Montevallo residents aid Louisiana after Ida 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Photography editor 


Photo courtesy of Jessica Frost 


Hurricane Ida brought devas- 
tation to the people of Louisiana, 
and when Montevallo local Jessi- 
ca Frost saw some of the damage, 
she decided to take action. 

Ida made landfall in Grand 
Isle, La on Aug. 29 and destroyed 
the homes of thousands of people 
in southern Louisiana. In the 
days leading up to landfall, Frost 
was already figuring out how she 
could help. Searching Facebook 
for volunteer groups and dona- 
tion opportunities was just the 
start of her involvement. 

Frost has been leading a 


volunteer effort since Ida hit 
Louisiana. She and her family 
have been collecting donations 
for nearly a month now and have 
taken bi-weekly trips to southern 
Louisiana to deliver those goods 
in person. For her first trip on 
Sept. 4, they were able to take 
nearly $2,000 worth of donated 
items to the people of Laplace, 
La. 

Louisiana has always been a 
“second home” to Frost. Her fam- 
ily is from Louisiana and even 
though they moved to Alabama 
when she was very young, they 


commonly referred to the state 
as “back home.” Her connection 
to the state was the start of her 
interest in following Ida as it 
moved in. 

The night Ida made landfall, 
Frost followed the storm closely 
through photos and videos. She 
saw a post from a young mom 
with two kids whose apartment 
was already being destroyed 
before Ida fully hit. 

“Their apartment roof was 
collapsing, and the rainwater 
was coming in,” Frost described. 
“Her phone was dying and she 


This upset Frost, who wanted 
to help but was six hours away. 
She didn’t sleep that night and 
kept watching for updates. It 
wasn't until 7 p.m. the next day 
she found out they were safe. 

Soon after that, Frost found a 
Facebook page run by Heather 
Smith, a resident of Louisiana 
and team member of the Loui- 
siana Cajun Navy who provided 
updates about the storm’s impact. 
Smith’s updates finalized Frost’s 
decision to take action. 

Smith informed Frost of some 
of the most needed items. This 
included water, non-perishable 
food and medical supplies. 


They have also been supplying 
generators and gasoline as some 
areas of the state are expected to 
go without power for about two 
months. 

Frost had some people donate 
anonymously. She was contacted 
by a Facebook profile with no 
name, who told her that there 
was an order of diapers for her to 
pick up from Cowarts in Mon- 
tevallo, already paid for. When 
her husband went to retrieve the 
order, there were several hundred 
dollars worth of supplies includ- 
ing diapers, gloves and bug spray. 

While on their first trip to 
Louisiana, Frost received another 
message from the same anony- 
mous donor. They said she had a 
pallet of water waiting for her at 
the Pic N’ Save in Montevallo. 

“That's 84 cases of water from 
just one donor,’ Frost noted. “I 
was in shock for several minutes 
over this person’s generosity!” 

All of the donations are taken 
to the Louisiana Cajun Navy, a 
volunteer organization formed 
in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina. Many of the volunteers 
are people with boats who assist 
with rescues from flooded areas. 
Part of their mission is to provide 
support for people affected by 
natural disasters and help rebuild 


their communities. 

Donations are still accepted 
and encouraged by Frost, and can 
be monetary or material. Infor- 
mation about donation drop-off 
locations or how to send mone- 
tary donations can be found on 
Frost’s Facebook profile, as well 
as their volunteer group profile, 
“Central Alabama Disaster Relief 
Group.” 

Frost and her husband intend 
to take more trips to Louisiana 
every two weeks for the next two 
months, the next one being Oct. 
25 

On their most recent trip, the 
Frosts brought their two kids, 
ages seven and eight, with them. 
They hope to lead by example for 
their children and teach them 
good values. 

“We want them to grow up to 
be the type of people that help 
others,” Frost said. 

The Frosts want to give back 
to people in need in any way they 
can. For information on how to 
help them in the effort, contact 
Jessica Frost via Facebook. 


Community support for MJCC prevails at 
council meeting 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Montevallo youth and adults 
alike took a stand against Mayor 
Rusty Nix’s recent decision to 
remove the Montevallo Junior 
Council’s seat on the city council 
dais, with the council’s Sept. 13 
meeting being dominated by 
residents speaking in favor of the 
seat being reinstated. 

Junior Mayor Olivia Gilbert 
once again addressed the council, 
advocating for her seat on the 
dais. She pointed out that MJCC 
boosts youth civic engagement 
in the city, saying, “While other 
communities search for ways 
to have youth participate in 
civic life, the MJCC has brought 
these young people to the city’s 
doorstep.” 

Gilbert responded to Nix’s 
prior comments that only elected 
officials should have a seat on the 
dais by saying, “This seat does 
not diminish anyone's role on the 
city council, and that it “rep- 
resents the city of Montevallos 
commitment to its youth” 

She closed her address by 
pleading the council to, “not only 
re-invite the junior mayor to the 
dais, but, also, to actively engage 
and learn from and with these 
civically minded youth.” 

Nix responded to Gilbert by 
thanking her for her input, but 
said, “the youth voice is very 
important, but, there again, that’s 
why you have the opportunity to 
speak to the council.” He added, 
“T stand firm with elected officials 
and appointed officials on the 
dais.” 

MJCC member Luke Amil- 
liano addressed the council in 
favor of the MJCC seat as well, 
describing the loss of the dais 
spot as, “kind of heart-wrenching 
because seeing a student— a high 
schooler, on the council with you 
guys was really impactful” 

In total, eight middle school 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


and high school students ad- 
dressed the council. All spoke in 
favor of restoring MJCC’s seat on 
the dais, often saying that MJCC 
works as a voice of Montevallo’s 
youth. 

Abigail Heuton, a sophomore 
at the University and former 
Montevallo Junior Mayor, ad- 
dressed the council in favor of 
MJCC as well, saying that sitting 
on the dais, “really impacted me,” 
during her time as Junior Mayor. 
Heuton went on to say that she 
thinks it’s “disrespectful” to stop 
the Junior Mayor from sitting on 
the dais, due to, “the amount of 
work that they do for the city to 
get youth involved” 

Lee Pastor, a government 
teacher at Montevallo High 
School, spoke in favor of MJCC’s 
representation on the dais as well. 
She pointed out that “the political 
efficacy is very low” amongst 
18-24-year-olds, and that MJCC 
helps foster civic engagement— 
saying, “One of the things that 
I've always been extremely proud 
of being part of the Montevallo 
community as a teacher is the 
embracing of our youth in civic 
involvement— in projects, in 
planning and that sort of thing” 

Council member Kenny 
Dukes spoke up following 
Pastor’s address to the council, 
saying that he supports “the 
youth and their involvement and 
their role sitting on the dais” and 
added that he would be in favor 
of a council vote on the issue. 

Gilbert’s parent Greg Reece 
responded to Nix’s comments 
comparing the junior mayor to 
a department head, saying that, 
“Tt’s a different thing all togeth- 
er,’ and that, “The MJCC is not 
like other city boards, it doesn’t 
have the same mission, it doesnt 
have the same purpose, it’s not 
working towards those same kind 
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of goals.” 

He went on to say, “I can’t 
think of any better way of learn- 
ing how to practice democracy 
than having the junior mayor 
sitting there with you on this dais 
as a nonvoting member,’ and as 
“someone who has a stake in the 
life of this city.” 

Residents speaking on the 
MJCC issue were not the only 
ones to address the council. 
Patrick Johnson addressed the 
council on behalf of The Mission 
Continues, a nonprofit organi- 
zation that Johnson describes as 
a “veteran lead, community col- 
laborative project” that works to 
complete revitalization projects 
in overlooked areas of cities. 

Johnson said he hopes to 
start a project in Montevallo to 
build a basketball court at the 
Scott Village affordable housing 
community. In addition to the 
basketball court, Johnson said 
The Mission Continues would 
like to add amenities such as 
benches, planter boxes, pavilions 
and solar-powered lighting. He 
did not offer a timeline for this 
project. 

Adele Nelson, executive direc- 
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tor of the Montevallo Chamber of 
Commerce, provided an update 
on the long-running Soul Spot 
project on Main Street. Nelson 
said the restaurant did not open 
on their set Sept. 18 opening date 
because, “they don’t have enough 
people to work,’ but added, 
“They are going to open next 
month, for sure” 

She also confirmed that the 
owners are “closing down their 
Calera location,’ so they can 
focus on the Montevallo loca- 
tion—referencing back to an 
announcement made on the Soul 
Spot's Calera location Facebook 
page on Sept. 13. 

Additionally, the council ap- 
proved an ordinance setting new 
operational hours for city parks. 
City parks will now be open 
from dawn until dusk, unless an 
event has gotten prior approval 


from the city council to use the 
parks after hours. According to 
the ordinance, these rules do not 
apply to lighted athletic facilities 
at Stephens and Orr Parks during 
sporting events and “Owl’s Cove 
Park during organized after 
hours events.” 

Additionally, the ordinance 
sets penalties for violators—a 
$50 fine for the first offense, a 
$100 fine for the second offense, 
a $200 fine for the third offense 
and the potential for jail time for 
the fourth and any subsequent 
offenses. 

The next City Council meet- 
ing will be held Monday, Sept. 
27, at 6 p.m. The meeting will 
be livestreamed on the city’s 
Facebook page. Citizens may also 
attend the meeting in person at 
City Hall. 
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Changing names: The erasure of married women 


By HANNAH IRVIN, Copy editor and social media manager 
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When I told my first boyfriend 
that I didn’t want to change my 
last name if we got married, he 
became upset. He believed that a 
woman taking her husband's last 
name was important because it 
created a sense of unity within 
the family. If that’s the case, why 
don’t more men take their wives’ 
last names? 

Simon Duncan is a professor 
of family life at the University 
of Bradford, UK, and studies 
the tradition of women chang- 
ing their last names when they 
marry. He explained that the 
tradition “comes from patriar- 
chal history, from the idea that 
a woman, on marriage, became 
one of the man’s possessions.” 

He referred to the continu- 
ation of the practice as, “quite 
surprising.” 

The tradition of women 
changing their name when mar- 
rying goes back to the ninth cen- 
tury, when women were consid- 
ered their fathers’ property and 
took his last name when born. 
After they marry, they became 
their husbands’ property and 


took his last name. This tradition 
is also tied to the father walking 
his daughter down the aisle and 
the exchange between pastor, 
priest or judge who asks, “Who 
gives this woman to be married?” 
and the father’s answer, “her 
mother and I” 

Both of these traditions deny 
the woman autonomy. Despite 
advances toward gender equality 
and 68% of U.S. women under 
30 identifying as feminists, 70% 
of U.S. women changed or will 
change their last names when 
marrying. 

If you suggest men change 
their last names instead, they find 
it humiliating, which is evidence 
that the practice of women 
taking their husbands’ last name 
is demeaning. Somehow, it isn’t 
supposed to be humiliating to 
women, despite the tradition 
being rooted in the belief that 
women are property. 

The responsibility for chang- 
ing this tradition rests on the 
shoulders of all married individ- 
uals. Every time a woman gets 
married and changes her last 


> 


name, she is agreeing to the idea 
that her identity is not as import- 
ant to maintain as his identity. 

However, trying to maintain 
the resolution not to change 
your name can be difficult when 
everyone around you is trying 
to convince you it’s disrespectful 
to your husband or simply a bad 
thing for being unconventional. 
Being at odds with your future 
spouse makes it even harder. 
Society needs to have a massive 
shift towards the maintaining of 
women's identities after marriage. 

Arguing against centuries of 
tradition can feel impossible. 
You have to counter the roman- 
ticization of the idea of a boy- 
friend, proposal, fiancé, wedding, 
honeymoon, complete with a 
Hallmark-style white dress. Her 
father weeps gently while he 
walks her down the aisle and the 
tossing of her garter during the 
reception. 

This ideal is reinforced in 
conversations with friends and 
family, the media, wedding 
professionals and social media 
influencers. Women who do not 
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It’s a problem I have at least 
twice a week. I look left, right, 
left again. One door has an image 
of a human form with a dress. 
The other is the same without. 
Typically, it’s in the library, 
Farmer Hall or at McDonald’s. 
Regardless, it’s the same result. I 
have no idea which bathroom to 
go into. Either one will make me 
feel anxious and uncomfortable. 
Both will end up with a fear I'll 
be called out for not belonging. 


Afterall, were in the south. 

I'm a nonbinary person. 
There's no stepping around it; 
I’m outside the boxes of male 
or female. Whenever I go to the 
bathroom, I have to self-analyze 
how I appear to other people. 

Do I look more feminine today? 
More masculine? Even when I’m 
wearing nothing but a t-shirt and 


jeans, it’s a necessity for me. 


I never know for sure anyway 
- Tm rather androgynous look- 
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ing much of the time when I’m 
not wearing an overtly feminine 
dress. Even then, my hairy legs, 
my deep voice or my facial hair 
when I pull down my mask make 
people take a second look. 

Were in the midstream of the 
transgender bathroom movement 
and these arguments against or 
for the inclusion of transgender 
individuals in the right bathroom 
tend to leave me out of the equa- 
tion. The arguments working on 
the binary system, or a modified 
version, after all, to no fault of 
either side, perhaps some fault to 
one specific side. I don't necessar- 
ily feel insulted by this exclusion, 
more so just confused. Where 
does one go when neither side 
correctly defines them? 

I tend to run to the singular 
bathrooms, whether on the first 
floor of Humanities Hall, Hill 
House, the single room bathroom 
by Einstein’s in Farmer, or to my 
dorm in Ramsey Hall. However, 

I use to have to live in Napier, 
the freshman men’s dorm, where 
the bathrooms are communal. 


want to conform to the tradi- 
tional standards are mocked and 
ridiculed. Although not very 
popular, Napoleon Bonaparte 
summed up how many people 
still feel about women, albeit 
often subconsciously: “women 
are pronounced to be the actual 
property of man...nature has 
made them our slaves.” 

Our society is slow to accept 
the individuality of women and 
the importance of recognizing 
them as equal to men. Eliminat- 
ing the tradition would be a step 
in the right direction. I would 
love to see traditions like the 
garter toss eliminated and toasts 
made by the father-of-the-bride 
and the groom at least modified 
to demonstrate even the slight- 
est recognition that a wedding 
is no longer the celebration of 
a transfer of property, but a 
commitment between two people 
who get to set the rules. Not only 
would this reinforce the dignity 
of women, but weddings would 
be more interesting if there 
wasn't a set script. 

Progress will be slow. Without 
outlawing the changing of last 
names - which I am not advo- 
cating for — there is no way to 
change the tradition overnight. 
However, we can all start making 
a difference by changing how 
we approach the topic and the 
language we use in conversations. 
No longer assuming a wom- 
an will change her name, not 
demonizing women who shun 
tradition and educating ourselves 
and others of the history of our 
wedding traditions will ensure 
that the decision to change last 
names - or not - is based entirely 
on autonomy and not cultural 
ideals bordering on propaganda. 


Simply put, I would need a whole 
other article to describe how I felt 
there. 

The experience of being non- 
binary is an odd one. I’m in a so- 
ciety ruled by the binary gender 
system with ideas that they need 
to be divided and separated. I 
dont really exist in that system as 
a nonbinary person. Even when I 
do find a singular room bath- 
room, it’s typically a handicap-ac- 
cessible one, the special case 
where all genders are allowed to 
use the same bathroom. 

It doesn’t matter how new or 
old something is. ] run down 
three flights of stairs to use the 
first-floor bathroom in Human- 
ities Hall, I stand before two gen- 
dered doors in the new Center 
of Fine Arts building and I try to 
ignore the fact the bathroom by 
Einstein's has a male sign. 

I'm not explicitly asking for 
“other” bathrooms to pop up 
across campus. I’m simply asking 
a question. Where the hell do I 
pee? 
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Soul Spot sets new grand opening following more delays 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Following more delays, 
Montevallo’ newest restaurant 
Soul Spot has announced a new 
expected grand opening date of 
Saturday, Oct. 9. This new date 
comes after months of delays, 
with the restaurant originally 
slated to open in February. More 
recently, Soul Spot has failed 
to open on two other projected 
opening dates in August and 
September. 

Previously, Soul Spot owner 
Eboni Williams attributed the 
delays in opening on issues with 
contractors during the proj- 
ect, saying she had to, “change 
contractors in the middle of the 
project and basically start over” 

Additionally, Williams had 
said, prior to the expected August 
grand opening, that waiting for 
county inspections to be com- 
pleted lead to delays as well. 

At the Sept. 13 Montevallo 
City Council meeting, Adele 
Nelson, executive director of 


Faculty discusses higher 


By JACOB GROSS 


Issues with student worker 
shortages became a topic of 
discussion at the Sept. 10 Faculty 
Senate meeting. They discussed 
that students were applying for 
off-campus jobs that paid better 
and were considering whether 
they could raise the student wage. 

Dr. Ozley, the President of 
the Faculty Senate said during 
the meeting that the university 
will make “some exploration into 
whether or not they can pay stu- 
dent workers more than they are 
being paid now,’ but there were 
concerns about paying student 


the Montevallo Chamber of 
Commerce, provided an update 
on Soul Spot’s progress. Nelson 
announced that the restaurant 
would not be able to open on 
their September opening date 
because, “they don’t have enough 
people to work.” 

She shared that they had some 
recent interest in jobs, seeming 
optimistic that the restaurant 
would be fully staffed in time for 
their Oct. 9 grand opening date. 

Soul Spot owners announced 
via a Facebook post on Sept. 13 
that their original Calera location 
will be permanently closing. The 
post said, “we have been working 
diligently to get our Montevallo 
store opened up, so now that 
were finally able to open, we have 
ultimately decided to close Calera 
permanently effective immedi- 
ately.” 

Staffing issues seemed to have 
plagued the restaurant’s Calera 
location as well, with the post 


workers more than the lowest 
paid non-student employees. 
Many on-campus jobs start 
at minimum wage and can only 
earn pay raises after two semes- 
ters of work. These on campus 
jobs are level one jobs, which 
are classified as unskilled jobs 
according to the university of 
Montevallo’s Handbook for 
Student Workers. Level one jobs 
cannot be raised above a rate of 
nine dollars an hour. 
Off-campus jobs not only 
pay better, but they also are 
more willing to give more hours 


saying that the location had been 
“consistently short staffed for 
some time now,’ and that closing 
the location would be, “the best 
decision for us.” 

The post also announced that 
the restaurant’s lease would be 
turned over to Kool Runnings 
Jamaican Restaurant. Additional- 
ly, they announced, “We also will 
be putting Soul Spot on the road 
with our new food trailer and 
Catering Van.” These catering op- 
tions will be available for booking 
starting next month. 

Comments on the announce- 
ment post remained mostly posi- 
tive. Many commenters mourned 
the loss of the Calera location, 
but said they would support the 
Montevallo location—such as 
commenter Alex Lightsey, who 
wrote, “We have enjoyed your 
Calera location and will definite- 
ly continue to be a customer in 
Montevallo!” and Temika Varner 
Winters, who said, “Can't wait for 
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yall to open. Montevallo is not 
far for me!! You know I will be 
there every Friday!!!” 

The restaurant’s Montevallo 
location Facebook page has not 
updated since March, with the 
first post on the page announcing 
that the grand opening would 
be on March 27. The only place 
where Soul Spot’s updated open- 
ing date has been announced is 
in the Montevallo Chamber of 


Commerce’s monthly publica- 
tion, “Chamber Chatter” 

Soul Spot will be located at the 
corner of Main Street and Middle 
Street, sharing a plaza with CVS 
and Pizza Hut. 

Soul Spot’s owner Eboni 
Williams was contacted for com- 
ment regarding the restaurant's 
new opening date, but did not 
respond. 


rates for student worker’s pay 


to students. Sydney Hollis, a 
sophomore biology major, has a 
job at Jack’s, where she gets paid 
nine dollars an hour. She said 
that she was motivated to have 
an off-campus job because of her 
hours. She said, “Here they have 
a cap of 20 hours a week, but at 
Jacks if you need more hours, 
they will be able to give them to 
you.” 

Campus jobs might be able 
to offer something that off-cam- 
pus jobs do not. Megan Davis, a 
sophomore elementary education 
major expressed a general level 


of contentment with her campus 
job. She works as a tutor in the 
Learning Enrichment Center for 
English, Spanish and geology. 
She said that she enjoys tutoring 
because she, “really likes seeing 
the lightbulb moment, of oh, I get 
it,” in students. 

Davis's campus job directly 
ties to her future career. The cam- 
pus offers a variety of different 
jobs that look good on resumes 
and tie into students’ interests. 

However, there are a lack of 
Learning Enrichment Center 
tutors this semester. saying: “?’m 


Teachers worried about student masking 


By ROSE DAVIS, Distribution manager 
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Dr. Atwood teaching a class. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor 


Students have begun to not 
wear masks in academic build- 
ings at a higher rate according to 
teachers. Faculty have been re- 
porting frustration to the Faculty 
Senate about inconsistencies in 
student masking in classrooms. 
The library was one building 
highlighted to have many stu- 


dents without masks, specifically 
late at night. 

According to Dr. Raymond 
Ozley, the Faculty Senate pres- 
ident, the Faculty Senate has 
“received messages from a few 
Faculty with concerns about 
enforcing masking.” Ozley said 
Faculty can report students not 


SGA discusses budget 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor-in-chief 


The SGA voted on one of its 
most impactful pieces of legisla- 
tion for the year on Wednesday, 
Sept. 22, when they approved 
the 2021-2022 budget year for 
student organizations. The bill 
was presented to members of 
the senate by SGA President 
Anakate Andrasko, along with 
members of the budget and 
finance committee. 

Junior Senator Josie Shaw 
inquired about the amount of 
money being dedicated by SGA 
to College Night. In Shaw’s opin- 
ion, $1,000 split between the 
sides was not enough to cover 
all of the expenses for College 
Night. 

Shaw still voted to pass the 
bill, explaining that while she 
thought $1,000 was “pretty min- 
imal, it was not worth tabling 


the budget for. 

During the discussion, SGA 
advisor Jenny Bell made a point 
of order to explain that College 
Night had not requested any 
additional funding. 

Andrasko also made a point 
of order to explain that College 
Night receives additional fund- 
ing outside of the funds provid- 
ed by SGA. 

When asked about the SGA 
funds, Marion Brown, Direc- 
tor of College Night, expressed 
surprise at the existence of 
additional funds from the SGA. 
Brown explained each side was 
given a budget of $2,000 by the 
College Night Committee to 
spend during the season, and 
that she was unaware of any 
additional funding provided by 
SGA. 


wearing masks in the required ar- 
eas to the university's COVID-19 
task force. 

Some professors believe that 
masks are being seen as perfor- 
mative measures, due to the fact 
students are not required to wear 
them while eating in the cafeteria 
or while in residence halls. 


According to Bell, SGA sends 
the money budgeted for College 
Night directly to the College 
Night Committee. 

Several potential bills were 
discussed in senate commit- 
tees and reported to the rest of 
senate. 

Academic Affairs is current- 
ly working on a bill to extend 
the hours of operation for the 
library. Governmental Affairs 
is polling students regarding 
COVID-19 in preparation for 
a bill relating to COVID-19 ac- 
commodations. Sponsors of the 
potential bill explained that the 
bill would examine how profes- 
sors could provide better accom- 
modations for students missing 
classes due to COVID-19, as 
well as ask professors to con- 
sistently provide plans for how 


“Tt may seem ridiculous to 
require them in classrooms but 
not in residence halls or when 
eating,’ said Dr. Susan Caplow, an 
environmental studies professor. 
“Faculty very much appreciate 
the safety measures however, as 
many of us have unvaccinated or 
at-risk household members we 
need to keep safe.” 

Others believe it’s due to 
confusion among students about 
the current mask requirements. 
The vaccination rates of students 
are “higher than what adminis- 
tration anticipated” said Ozley in 
the senate meeting. This high rate 
may have led to confusion among 
students who are vaccinated. 
believing they don't need to wear 
a mask at all. 

Not all professors are seeing 
this issue. “I do not see any differ- 
ence in students’ attitude towards 
the use of masks. All my students 
comply with that requirement, 
and I have not seen any one in- 
side the building without a mask” 
said Dr. Leonor Vazquez-Gon- 
zalez, a Spanish professor, “Very 
randomly I ask a student to use it 
properly, covering his/her nose. 

I do not see any difference from 
last year and this semester.” 


the only geology tutor... I don’t 
have another person I can go to 
and say ‘hey, I'm not real confi- 
dent in this particular area, could 
you go to this person for that.” 

With an increase in the stu- 
dent wages, the faculty hope that 
they will be able to fill the gap of 
student workers. 

Both Mark Bolton and Susan 
Hayes were contacted, Manager 
of Student Employment and the 
Treasurer of the school respec- 
tively, but neither of them was 
willing to give a comment at this 
time. 


Dr. Emma Atwood, an English 
professor, said “When I walk into 
my classroom, I love knowing 
that I'm walking into a safe, 
supportive environment full of 
mutual respect, and following the 
masking policy helps to demon- 
strate this ethic of care and 
compassion.” 

Currently, the University of 
Montevallo’ policy requires all 
students to wear masks in “all 
academic buildings, laboratories 
and clinics, personal meeting 
spaces, indoor common areas, 
health-related offices, any area 
that may have children younger 
than 12 years old present” and 
any other area that visibly state a 
mask is required. This is regard- 
less of vaccination status. 

An email sent from the Uni- 
versity Marketing and Commu- 
nications Office explained the 
requirement was originally put in 
place, and later extended, because 
of the rising COVID-19 rates 
throughout the state and nation. 

Any questions about 
COVID-19, from both students 
and faculty, can be answered by 
Student Health Services. 


Graphic by Bell Jackson, Design Director 


classes would proceed in the 
event that they themselves be- 
came infected with COVID-19. 
The Campus Life Committee 
said they were working on a bill 
to extend Einstein Bros. Bagel’s 
hours. Students Rights Commit- 
tee said they were working on a 
resolution regarding transgender 


students’ rights, particularly 
bathroom rights, residential 
housing rights and officially 
changing names. 

Andrasko announced that 
the next SGA town hall will be 
hosted on Oct. 27 in the Farmer 
Hall meeting room. 
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Astronomy club meets for the first time since start of the pandemic 


By WESLEY WALTER 


Montevallo’ Astronomy Club 
held its first meeting since March 
of 2020 on Wednesday, Sept. 22. 

The meeting lasted from 
7-9:30 p.m. and featured views of 
the night sky from the universi- 
ty’s James Wylie Shepherd Obser- 
vatory. This meeting marked the 
first time the club has met since 
the beginning of the pandemic 
and its former advisor, Dr. Mi- 
chael Sterner, retired. 

Due to social distancing pro- 
tocols, the club could not meet 
after schools initially shut down 
statewide in March 2020. 

Club President Evelena Teran 
expressed disappointment over 
these restrictions, saying, “They 
just shut us down. They said most 
clubs were put under restrictions. 
Like you had to have online stuff 
and you couldn't have food which 
was a big part of the club atmo- 
sphere. Because clubs are really 
designed to curate a community 
among people and it’s really hard 
to do that when you cant have 
that in-person interaction.” 

These restrictions stayed 
in place during the 2020-2021 
school year. However, with the 


university fully open and in-per- 
son for the fall 2021 semester, the 
club is able to resume meeting 
again. 

Teran expressed gratitude for 
the resumption of club activi- 
ties. “We're really glad that we're 
back,” said Teran. “I personally 
love the observatory so much 
because it’s something completely 
separate from the rest of my life. 
It’s just so relaxing and it’s so qui- 
et out there. I feel like there’s so 
much going on - I'm such a busy 
person and just being out there 
for that hour and a half or two 
hours I’m just like ah... peace.” 

Additionally, observatory 
repairs delayed club meetings. 
During the summer of 2021, the 
observatory’s shutter could not 
close, putting the telescope inside 
at risk of being damaged by the 
elements. It was repaired during 
the summer of 2021. 

“That was one of the bene- 
fits of COVID,’ said Teran. “It 
allowed us that time to maintain 
some of those things that had 
been slowly breaking down but 
we didn't have the time to fix so 
that gave us some time to fix it all 


up and get all that ready” 

James Wylie Shepherd 
Observatory is located at 1093 
Pebble Road in Montevallo, just 
three miles from campus. Since 
the observatory’s completion in 
2008 it has been operated by the 
Astronomy Club. 

The observatory was built on 
a former landfill site and is the 
largest publicly accessible obser- 
vatory in the state of Alabama. 

It is equipped with a 20-inch 
PlaneWave CDK20 telescope 
on a Chronos HD 32 Harmonic 
Mount which sits under a fully 
robotic 20.5 — foot diameter ob- 
servatory dome. 

The club is also equipped with 
a solar scope used for viewing the 
sun and a smaller telescope that 
is primarily used for viewing the 
moon. 

During the meeting, attendees 
were able to view Jupiter and its 
three moons, the Andromeda 
galaxy, the star Vega, the double 
star Albireo and the M13 globu- 
lar cluster through the observato- 
ry’s telescope. 

Teran emphasized that meet- 
ings are not only open to Mon- 


tevallo students, saying, “We're 
free and open to the public and 
by the public we mean not just 
people from the university. We 
mean people from the town, peo- 
ple from other cities and people 
from other universities.” 

The observatory has gained at- 
tention across the state, with the 
University of Alabama's Astro- 
nomical Society planning a trip 
to Montevallo on the weekend 
of Oct. 1 to tour the observatory 


Album review: “The Melodic Blue” by Baby Keem 


By NETHAN CREW 


Baby Keem’s debut studio 
album, “The Melodic Blue,” 
released on Sept. 10. The album 
offers a 16-track listening expe- 
rience of lyrical trap music that 
truly sets Baby Keem apart from 
other artists in mainstream rap. 

The album opened with 
“trademark usa, a track starting 
with a monotone Baby Keem 
bar with nostalgic overdriven 
vocal samples and piano chords. 
The track, with no interruption, 
instantly switches to a cocky 
bar with futuristic 808s and 
high-pitched held synth notes 
that add tension, similar to the 
sound of a heartbeat flatline. This 
track shows off two examples of 
Baby Keem’s diverse ability and 
perfectly opens the album by 
foreshadowing the work ahead. 

The next track, “pink pant- 
ies? showed off sampled vocals 
from Che Ecru which led into a 
well-orchestrated verse that fea- 
tured his exuberant rapping. The 
eighth song, “lost souls,’ features 
similar rapping and shows off 
his vocal range. The third track, 
“scapegoats,” serves as a more 
soulful transition between “pink 
panties” and “range brothers,” 
showing that Baby Keem can 
rap about less superficial materi- 
al while sampling artist ser- 


pentwithfeet’s song “redemption.” 

The fourth track of this album 
is the first song with an actual 
feature and not a sampled vocal 
section from another song. The 
song “range brothers” features 
Kendrick Lamar, who is one of 
the best rappers of current histo- 
ry as well as Baby Keem’s cousin. 

If being cousins with one of 
the greatest artists of the cur- 
rent generation wasn't enough 
pressure, featuring him on two 
different songs intensifies public 
view. Kendrick Lamar and Baby 
Keem have two songs on this 
album together: “range brothers” 
and “family ties,” but Baby Keem 
keeps himself separated from La- 
mar, showing a sense of indepen- 
dence where he won't be living 
behind Lamar’s shadow. Lamar 
serves as a complimentary artist 
on these tracks, while both artists 
show off their own identities. 

The fifth track of the album, 
“issues, shows off more emotion- 
al bars from Baby Keem, illustrat- 
ing the many issues that he feels 
on a daily basis. He describes bat- 
tles with his inner demons as well 
as feelings of turmoil felt towards 
his mother, caused by her toxic 
tendency of constantly leaving 
home and breaking up the family 
dynamic. Baby Keem feels a type 


of guilt in this, though, because 
he has continued the cycle of 
neglecting his sister, stating “My 
sister RiRi only see me on the 
screen, I know she needs me, I 
cant help but feel T” 

The next song, “gorgeous,” fea- 
tures overdubbed vocals interpo- 
lated from “Praise God” by Kanye 
West, a song that features Baby 
Keem and Travis Scott. The track 
features more whiney vocals, but 
they are complemented by vocal 
harmonies and ad libs that bal- 
ance the track out. “South africa,’ 
the seventh track, features a very 
basic beat and backing melody 
behind Baby Keem’s more exu- 
berant rapping. 

The ninth track, “cocoa,” 
features a very upbeat backing 
track as well as utilizing a great 
feature from Don Toliver, anoth- 
er famous rapper whose overly 
autotuned vocals fit perfectly into 
the song. The tenth song, “fam- 
ily ties,” is the second song that 
Kendrick Lamar was featured on 
and shows off the talents of both 
Lamar and Baby Keem, showing 
that rapping ability must run in 
their family. 

“Scars” has a very similar feel- 
ing to “issues,” where Baby Keem 
asks God why his life is made to 
be so hard, citing the people he 


loves leaving him with conflicting 
emotions as a main example of 
this challenge to him. The song 
samples Kanye West’s “Love 
Lockdown” from his album “808 
and Heartbreak,’ which is cited 
as one of Baby Keem’s biggest 
influences according to Genius. 

“Durag activity,’ the twelfth 
song on “The Melodic Blue,’ fea- 
tures Travis Scott and describes 
the self-assurance that both men 
feel over money, conquests and 
influence on the industry. This 
track, recorded before “family 
ties, “range brothers” and “co- 
coa,’ was the first track that Baby 
Keem has ever featured another 
rapper on. 

“Booman” shows Baby Keem 
rapping over mariachi band-style 
horns with a trap beat behind 
it which displays Baby Keem’s 
versatility when it comes to the 
music choice he records over. The 
fourteenth track, “first order of 
business,” shows the important 
things in his life. In the music 
video for this song, Baby Keem 
says that the first thing he did 
with his money was buy his 
grandmother a house, citing it as 
“the first order of business.” 

The second-to-last song 
on the album, “vent,” displays 
Baby Keem voicing his angers 


Volleyball player feature- Savannah Roys 


By AUBRIE CHASTAIN 


Photo courtesy of University Marketing and Communications 


Savannah Roys has been 
playing volleyball nearly all her 
life. Roys began her volleyball 
career in third grade and played 
her high school career at Gaines- 
ville High School, later playing 
college volleyball at the Univer- 


sity of Montevallo. Since joining 
Montevallo’s volleyball team four 
years ago, Roys has accomplished 
so much and continues to lead by 
serving as a setter and captain for 
the team. 

Choosing Montevallo was 


easy for Roys. 

“I chose Montevallo because 
it felt like home. All the other 
schools I visited just didn't feel 
as welcoming as Montevallo and 
here I felt like I belonged” Even 
now, this feeling has continued 


for Roys, making Montevallo a 
home away from home. 

Playing on the volleyball team 
has given Roys connections and a 
sense of excitement to be on the 
team. Roys said, “I love being on 
Montevallo’s team because we're 
always so excited to practice 
and play with each other and we 
know how we have each other’s 
backs and work hard for each 
other. I love my teammates very 
much, I wouldn't be the player I 
am without them.” 

She highlighted the accom- 
plishments of the team last year. 
Last year, the team was able to 
go an entire season undefeated 
until the championship match. 
Even though the team didn’t win 
the championship match, Roys is 
proud of the team and has loved 
seeing the team accomplish more 
things each year. 

As a team, Roys noted, “We 
don't let the struggles set us back, 
if anything they make us more 
resilient and allow us to work 
harder to prove ourselves and I 
believe we're going to do that this 
year.” 

Even though Roys noted the 
progress the team has made, she 
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and utilize its telescope. 

Club meetings are generally 
planned for every other Wednes- 
day with some variation in meet- 
ing time based on if there is a 
full moon, which makes the stars 
dimmer in the night sky, or if 
there is a particular astronomical 
event the club wants to see. 

The next club meeting is cur- 
rently planned for Wednesday, 
Oct. 6. 


and frustrations about how his 
friends have tried to take advan- 
tage of him and his newfound 
fame and money, calling them 
“rats.” Although he was not 
officially featured on the song, 
the chorus was written and sung 
by Kendrick Lamar. The 16th and 
final track of the album, “16,” tells 
the story of a tender yet broken 
relationship between himself and 
an unnamed woman who grew 
up very poor. 

Overall, Baby Keem’s debut 
studio album “The Melodic Blue” 
shows off many sides of his skills 
and personality. The album is 
not perfect or overly refined in 
any way, but I feel that there is a 
beauty in that. Also taking into 
consideration that the rapper is 
only 20 years old helps to put the 
childish energy into perspective. 
One thing that I think is impres- 
sive for this album is the way he 
makes such a diverse range of 
songs on this album, but they all 
feel like they are his, and not a 
single song that gets taken over 
by the features or production. An 
artist’s first album is seldom per- 
fect and Baby Keem proves that 
he is here to stay in the industry 
with “The Melodic Blue? 


also remarked on how the team 
has shaped her as a person. Roys 
said, “Ive realized that I’m a lot 
tougher than I thought and that 
with the right group of people to 
surround you and a solid support 
system you can do anything you 
set your mind to.” 

Asa college student, Roys has 
had struggles with mental health, 
but volleyball and her team have 
helped to be her support. Roys 
said, “There were some moments 
that volleyball was the only thing 
keeping me going and without 
it I don’t know where Id be. I’ve 
grown a lot since then and have 
been able to find meaning in 
more parts of my life, but when 
I was at my weakest, volleyball is 
what kept me going.” 

For Roys, volleyball isn’t just 
a sport, it’s a team, support and 
love that has helped shape and 
grow her into the person she is 
today. “Volleyball has always kept 
me grounded and humble and 
taught me to be patient. My love 
for the game stretches far beyond 
the court and I hope I can keep 
this sport a part of my life forev- 
er,’ said Roys. 
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Soccer player spotlight: Heather Gomez 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY 


Heather Gomez began playing 
soccer at the age of three, and she 
said it continues to be one of the 
best things to ever happen in her 
life. 

She is proud to have grown up 
in South El Monte, California in 
a low-income part of the city and 
always had her family to sur- 
round her. 

“T take a lot of pride where I 
come from, because I appreciate 
all of the support from everyone,’ 
said Gomez. “I love representing 
my name and get to share what- 
ever success to my hometown.” 

No other sport captured her 
heart quite like soccer, so she 
began playing club soccer at 
the age of seven. She traveled to 
many states to play among the 
best teams, and also took the 
opportunity to play in Spain. She 
said it was “one of the coolest 
experiences.” 

“Throughout my years of play- 
ing, I knew college soccer was 
something I really wanted to pur- 
sue,” said Gomez. “I was blessed 
enough to get the opportunity to 
represent the UM Women's Soc- 
cer Team. In this journey, I have 
a big support system that shows 
me nothing but love, and I owe a 
lot of my success to them. So, to 
my family and friends, this one is 
for you. Thank you.” 

Jake Wyman, head coach for 
the UM Women’s Soccer team, 
said Gomez’s qualities of being 
a great person and teammate fit 
well with the program. 

“T think her character qualities 
inspire teammates and promote 
team chemistry as well as moti- 
vate teammates to play well,” said 
Wyman. “Heather stood out as a 
great goal scorer and play maker 
with many qualities that we felt 
would transfer successfully to the 
college game.” 

Soccer helped make Gomez 
a stronger person. She said the 
game teaches her to never give in 
when things are difficult, but to 
keep pushing forward until the 
end. 

“T was always taught to stay 
a humble person in every way 
possible no matter the situation,” 
said Gomez. 

A freshman biology major, 
Gomez chose Montevallo be- 
cause it best fit her soccer career 
and education. She hopes to 
work at a children’s hospital as a 
pediatrician or pursue her soccer 
career to play professionally in 
the Mexican leagues. 

“During the time I have been 
here, I have only been growing 
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into a better person on and off 
the field?” said Gomez. “Being 
a student athlete is definitely a 
challenge, but over the course 
of this semester, P’'ve adapted to 
learning different ways in bal- 


man. 
Soccer is special to Gomez, 
and she experienced exciting 
moments during her time as a 
college player. 
“Scoring my first career goal 


ancing my was a really 
roles on special 
the field “| was blessed enough moment 
and in the to get the opportunity to for me” 
class- represent the UM Wom- Gomez 
room” en’s Soccer Team. In this said. “It’s 
Her journey, | have a big sup- an exciting 
older port system that shows experience, 
team- me nothing but love, and | because 
mates on owe a lot of my success to everyone 
the UM them. So, to my family and around me 
Women’s friends, this one is for you. was just as 
Soccer Thank you.” excited as I 
team - Heather Gomez was. Aside 
taught from that, I 
her ways love being 
to stay on on the 


track with assignments, practice 
and game schedules. 

Wyman says Gomez is just 
beginning to scratch the surface 
of her potential as a player and 
teammate. 

“Our expectation is that 
Heather grows in all phases of 
her game: with the ball, with- 
out the ball, in transition, dead 
ball situations, athletic ability, 
strength and power,’ said Wy- 


road with my team. It has created 
a better bond among us as we 
experience new places together.” 

The Gulf South Conference 
named Gomez Freshman of the 
Week on Sept. 14. 

“Last thing Id like to say is,” 
said Wyman, “if you're a Falcon 
Footy fan, watch Heather Gomez. 
She has the potential to be an all- 
time great here at Montevallo.” 


Class of "75 alumnae describes love for UM 


Paula Thompson attended the 
University of Montevallo in 1970 
and graduated after completing 
an 11-month program for her 
master’s. She graduated in 1974 
with her Bachelor of Science in 
vocational home economics, but 
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she loved the campus so much 
that she convinced her parents to 
let her stay and get her master’s. 
She graduated in 1975 with her 
Master of Arts and Teaching. 

“In 1970 and 1975, Monteval- 
lo was what I needed. Going to 


college, you're never sure what 
youre getting yourself into,” said 
Thompson. “When I started, I 
had a black and white television 
and a manual typewriter. The 
world was different, and I needed 
somewhere that was small like 
Montevallo.” 

Despite attending a small 
school, Thompson's achievements 
after Montevallo are not small 
in any way. She won multiple 
awards and continued to prove 
herself as an outstanding teacher 
in home economics before her 
retirement in 2015. She even 
made it to the top five in repre- 
senting Jefferson County schools 
in the Jacksonville Hall of Fame. 
She also won an alumni award 
from UM in 2015 called the Ruth 
Stovall Outstanding Alumni 
Award in Family and Consumers 
Science. 

“IT remember Ruth being at 
Montevallo when I was there ac- 
tually. She was extremely instru- 
mental in the program of Home 
Economics at UM,’ Thompson 
said. 

Thompson made herself 
at home on campus, living in 
Main for her first year and then 
Hanson for her second and third. 
In her fourth year, Thompson de- 
cided to join a sorority, ultimately 
ending up in Phi Mu and living 


New sophomores on campus 


By JACOB GROSS 


Last year, schools had to 
deal with the ramifications of 
COVID-19. At Montevallo, most 
extra-curriculars and events were 
cancelled with all remaining 
moving online. The classes were 
moved to a hybrid schedule, leav- 
ing an entire freshman class with 
a largely online academic expe- 
rience. This year’s sophomore 
class is experiencing its first true 
semester, adapting to in-person 
classes and extra-curriculars. 

The freshman of fall 2020 had 
a mixture of in-person and on- 
line classes. Ashlee Bissonnette, 

a sophomore psychology major 
and a peer mentor for the Honors 
Program, talked about the switch 
from an almost all remote class 
schedule to an in-person class 
schedule, she struggled with her 
own routine, “Freshman year I 
would just have to roll out of bed 
five minutes before class and I'd 
make it to class. But now I have 
to get up an hour earlier, get 
dressed, get ready it’s a struggle 
to manage my time.” 

Bissonnette also expressed 
how different in-person class- 
es were to virtual classes. She 
said her in-person classes were 
more stressful because “there is 
a bunch of people there and we 
are all scared of getting COVID, 
and I have to focus on a teacher 
that I can’t pause and rewind. It’s 
definitely intense?” 

Bissonnette expressed a 
sentiment that her freshman 
year was almost more like high 
school, saying that her “freshman 
year fell somewhere in-between 
high school and the real college, 
because we lost the end of our 
high school experience and the 
beginning of our college experi- 
ence, so it felt like a merge of the 
two? 

Another sophomore, Eleanor 
Bruce, expressed a different senti- 
ment when it came to learning in 
person. She said that she was glad 
that classes are transitioning back 
to in-person, saying “all classes 
[being] in person is just really 
beneficial to learning in gener- 
al, because I don’t like learning 
from a laptop... Id rather it be 
in person, because we can ask 
questions easier. We could have 
a conversation about a piece of 
work that we couldn't necessarily 
have on Zoom? 

Bruce is an English major who 
started school in January of last 
year. Bruce is from the U.K., and 
she came to America because, “It 
[COVID] was really bad in En- 
gland... and a lot of people were 
doing college from home, and 
I didn’t want to do that. I knew 
out here they were still having in 
person classes to an extent.” 


in Tutwiler. Being in Greek life 
helped her feel more connected 
on campus, but she didn't feel like 
being in Greek life was necessary 
to know everyone. 

“The beauty of Montevallo is 
you know a lot of people. If you 
didn't know their name you knew 
who they were dating or what 
kind of car they drove,” Thomp- 
son said. 

Thompson also was a part 
of Gold Side during her time 
at Montevallo. During her first 
year she helped make costumes 
for their show. It wasn’t until her 
senior year that she was in one of 
the College Night productions. 

When asked whether she was 
still happy with her choice to 
attend Montevallo, Thompson 
said, “I was accepted at The Uni- 
versity of Alabama and maybe 
I would've fit in there. You can 
always second guess and wonder 
‘what if?’ but I think I ended up 
where I belong” 

Overall, Thompson looks back 
on the University of Montevallo 
with fond memories. From her 
time in a sorority, which pro- 
vided her with life-long sisters, 
to sewing for Gold Side produc- 
tions, to ultimately winning an 
alumni award, Thompson feels 
as though Montevallo is what she 
needed. 


Bruce is also playing lacrosse 
for the university as a midfielder. 
She said she knew she “wanted 
to play a sport if I was coming 
over to the U.S., so I got in touch 
with my recruitment company, 
and they helped me reach out to 
different coaches and the lacrosse 
coach here reached out to me and 
we set up a Zoom call. I spoke to 
her, and I really liked the sound 
of the school and the program.” 

Bruce expressed a certain 
level of frustration with last year’s 
season saying, “a lot of games 
were cancelled because of it, we 
still got to play games, but if one 
person in our team tested pos- 
itive, the whole team would be 
out. The same thing if the other 
team tested, if we were all fine 
but someone on the other team 
wasn't, we didnt get to play... 
There were times where we got 
on the bus, drove three or four 
hours, and had to turn around, 
because the other team tested 
positive.” 

With campus opening, Bruce 
has said that she has enjoyed new 
campus experiences. She said 
that she has “been to some art 
exhibitions, which I don’t think 
there were any last semester 
because of [COVID]. The Caf is 
now serve yourself. The ice cream 
machine wasn't open because of 
COVID. Small things like that... 
Like, if we had an indoor practice 
last semester in Myrick, the old 
gym, we had to wear masks, but 
this semester we don't, which 
makes a huge difference because 
we can actually breath proper- 
ly... It's nice not to have to worry 
about that.” 

Bruce said this semester the 
lacrosse team has “done a lot 
more team bonding. Like, we 
went to this inflatable aqua park 
in Oak Mountain. Things like 
that we couldnt do last year. We 
had some of the Marines come 
in and put us through a ma- 
rine-style work out. And things 
like that had been planned for 
last semester, but had been can- 
celled because of COVID. So, it’s 
really nice to be able to do that. 
Especially for the seniors who are 
going to be leaving. Cause it’s a 
shame that the seniors who grad- 
uated last semester missed out on 
a lot. They are really jealous that 
we have been able to do it” 

Last year, an entire class of 
students started college in a pan- 
demic-ridden world. As the pan- 
demic continues to ease up, those 
students are getting to experience 
college in new way. As Bruce 
said, “it’s nice that we can move 
forward from this and hopefully 
see things opening up.” 


“People always ask, ‘Oh, would 
you do high school or college 
over again?” Thompson said. “I 
would do college over again. It 
was fun, but it was Montevallo 
and that’s what was fun.” 
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By PAYTON KERR, Buisness manager 


Aries: Slow down, Aries. 
Make sure to contemplate 
each decision you make 
before you finalize it. Tread 
your path carefully. 


Taurus: Keep your eyes 
up, Taurus! Good fortune is 
looking for you this week. 


Make sure to notice it. 


Gemini This week will 
be challenging, but you can 
overcome it, Gemini. Make 
sure to make good use of 
all the skills you have at 
your disposal. Trust in your 
abilities. 


Cancer: Express yourself 
more Cancer. People want 
to get to know you but find 
you haughty. Open up a 
little. 


Leo: Be flexible this week, 
Leo. A great adventure is 
just around the corner if 


you break out of your hab- 
its. Explore your surround- 
ings. 


Virgo: Share the credit 
this week, Virgo. Some- 
times it's better in the long 
run to let others take cen- 
ter stage. Hold back. 


Libra: It’s your week, Li- 
bra. Stay on your path, and 
good things are guaranteed 
to go your way. 


Scorpio: Challenges 
lie ahead for you, Scorpio. 
Either meet them head on 
or prepare to weather the 
storm. Good luck. 


Sagittarius: You've 
been thinking a lot, Sagit- 
tarius. Don't get so caught 
up in your own head. Trust 
your gut. 


Capricorn: Expect 
nothing, but be ready for 
anything, Capricorn. Chaos 
gazes on you this week. Roll 
with the punches. 


Aquarius: You've been 
rather cold recently, Aquar- 
ius. It’s time to be nicer to 
those around you. Play nice 
with your friends. 


Pisces: Not everyone has 
your best interests at heart 
this week, Pisces. Stay on 
the lookout for people 
trying to sabotage you. Pick 
your friends carefully. 


CROSSWORD: Famous Authors 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


DOWN 
2. Of Mice and Men 


3. “By the pricking of my 
thumbs, Something wicked 
this way comes.” 


4. “Life, although it may 
only be an accumulation of 
anguish, is dear to me, and 
I will defend it?” 


7. “The Giving Tree” hot 
day. 

10. “When you have elim- 
inated the impossible, 
whatever...” 


PLE TT 
PLETE EP 
PLETE EEE)? LIE PEL 


MELT ttt | ELL 


ePE TT 


13. “History doesn't repeat 
itself, but it does rhyme.” 


14. “Today you are you! 
That is truer than true! 
There is no one alive who is 
you-er than you!” 


17. “If you want to keep a 
secret, you must also keep it 
from yourself? 


ACROSS 
1. “The Pilgrim’s Regress.” 


5. “Show me a hero I will 
write you a tragedy.” 


6. “Along Came a Spider.” 
8. “Listen to them, the 
children of the night. What 


music they make!” 


9. “As God as my witness, 
Pll never be hungry again.” 


11. “Murder on the Orient 
Express.” 


12. “’Hope and keep busy, 
that’s the motto for us, so 
let’s see who will remem- 
ber it best.” 


14. “We forge the chains 
we wear in life.” 


15. “All that we see or 
seem is but a dream with- 
in a dream.” 


16. “There is no good or 
evil: only power and those 
too weak to seek it.” 
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Dr. Bernice King opens lecture series 


By HANNAH IRVIN, Copy editor and social media manager 


Dr. Bernice King, daughter 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
spoke to an intimate audience 
at the University of Montevallo 
on Oct. 7. The mediated dis- 
cussion launched the Dr. Wil- 
son Fallin Jr. lecture series, and 
was facilitated by Human De- 
velopment and Family Studies 
professor Dr. Lolita Kincaid. 
She opened the discussion by 
asking King how and when she 
received her calling to service. 

King shared that what she 
was taught as a child about 
service to humanity and the 
power of love and forgiveness 
had a large part to play in 
her decision. She recalled her 
mother telling her, “Somebody 
has to cut off the chain of 
violence.” At age 16, she felt 
called to become a minister like 
her father. She later earned her 
Master of Divinity and Juris 
Doctorate. 

King believes that her par- 
ents wanted to leave a legacy of 
love, action and a nonviolent 
philosophy. She emphasized 
the importance of understand- 
ing the worth of every human 
being, even enemies. 

Kincaid asked King how 
she addresses the criticism the 
Christian church receives from 
social justice movements like 
Black Lives Matter. “I critique 
the church all the time,” said 
King. “I understand where 
they're coming from.” She 
explained that the disconnect 
between religion and social 
justice movements lies in the 
disconnect of relationships 
between older and younger 
adults. 


SGA recap 
By JACOB GROSS 


‘The past two SGA meet- 
ings were relatively quiet, and 
featured two new senators 
being sworn in, senator com- 
mittee reports and discussions 
centered around problems 
with student workers. A few 
resolutions werein the process 
of being drafted, but none of 
the bills wereready to be put 
on the floor. 

‘Two new senators were 
sworn in. First was Corderion 
Hamilton, a senior transfer 
student who is majoring in 
environmental studies. Second 
was Rodney Rodano, a sopho- 
more who is majoring in politi- 
cal science. 

The SGA Supreme Court 
applications are currently 
open on FalconLink. The SGA 
Supreme Court is in charge of 
interpreting the SGA’s con- 
stitution, similar to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

‘There was a request to 
extend the library's hours on 
Saturday, but it was denied due 
to a lack of workers. It was not 
specified what the newly con- 
sidered hours would have been. 
The library is currently open 
from 1-5p.m. on Saturdays. 

In one committee report, 
Cody Hodge, student trustee 
for the SGA, informed the 
senate that Einstein's Bagels 
is looking for five student 
workers. They are considering 
a starting wage of $9 an hour 
with a possibility of 150 extra 


INSIDE 
THIS 
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She believes that young 
people want to be involved 
in social justice, and because 
they do not observe the church 
participating, they choose to 
leave the church. Her proposed 
solution is to include young 
people in the churches’ discus- 
sions instead of attempting to 
shield them from the world’s 
problems. 

“We have done a disservice 
because we spent about a gen- 
eration and a half of time not 
wanting them to know about 
the struggle of the 50s and 
60s,” she said. “We owe them 
an apology.” 

King described mercy as 
“having the right to do some- 
thing but refraining from it.” 
She said that respecting the 
dignity of a person is how 
one defeats injustice without 
destroying the person perpetu- 
ating the injustice. She added 
that holding someone ac- 
countable is not equivalent to 
wishing evil on them and that 
God still wants to see everyone 
come to repentance. 

Kincaid mentioned George 
Floyd and the trial of Derek 
Chauvin. She asked, “where 
do we go from here?” King 
explained that the current 
generation has chosen one 
of the most difficult issues to 
deal with because of how law 
enforcement is “designed.” The 
solution is to form a collected, 
coordinated effort by orga- 
nizations to ensure that fair 
prosecutors will be elected. 

“The greatest amount of 
change and transformation 
comes when people have a 


flex points. Pita Pit is also 
looking for student workers, as 
they are currently understaffed. 

Hodge also had a meeting 
with President Dr. John Stew- 
art III to discuss the future 
of the golf course. Stewart 
discussed converting the golf 
course into a mountain biking 
trail. Dr. Susan Caplow would 
like to use part of the trail to 
make an observational space 
for studying how nature re- 
claims man-made spaces. 

‘There was blood drive on 
Oct. 12 and 13 outside of the 
cafeteria. The SGA sponsored 
the blood drive in conjunction 
with LifeSouth Community 
Blood Centers. 

The University Program 
Council, a branch of the SGA, 
is holding a silent disco on 
Oct. 22 at 6 p.m. The disco is 
located at the Student Retreat 
Center and is B.Y.O.H. —bring 
your own headphones. 


Dr. Bernice King (left) answers a question from Dr. Lolita 
Kincaid (right). Photo by Cole Swain. 


greater understanding of each 
other,” King said. She urged 
the audience to work together 
because change requires a unit- 
ed group of people. 

“Racism runs deep across 
the world,” King said. She 
described the term “ally” as a 
way to say, “I’m helping you 
with your problem.” According 
to King, white people should 
not view racism as an issue that 
only affects Black people, but 
as an issue that affects every- 
one; therefore “ally” does not 
encompass the full role. King 
said white people need to be 
“amplifying the voices of those 
family members in the Black 
community.” 


When addressing the topic 


of economic empowerment, 
King recommended a con- 
versation about the direction 
America should take when 
addressing reparations and 
inequity. She discussed the 
history of America and how 
society is set up against Black 
Americans. Desegregation did 
not fix the practices and behav- 
iors that perpetuate inequity. 
King believes the most effective 
way to begin decreasing the 
racial wealth gap is by offering 
reparations in the form of pro- 
visions and practices, such as 
ending redlining and support- 
ing Black-owned businesses. 

King’s advice to people in- 
terested in taking social action 
is to join an existing 


Soul Spot ribbon cutting 


By JACOB GROSS 


‘The long-anticipated Soul 
Spot had their grand ribbon 
cutting on Saturday, Oct. 9 
at 10 a.m. The wing restau- 
rant had their initial start in 
Calera but decided to move 
to Montevallo. Soul Spot was 
originally scheduled to open 
in February; its opening was 
delayed and announced for 
various dates because they 
experienced delays with their 
contractor and struggled to 
hire staff. 

Eboni Williams, the owner 
of Soul Spot said she picked 
Montevallo because of the 
university, saying, “We know 
college kids love to eat...so we 
thought we should bring 
it here.” 

Soul Spot is not currently 

accepting Falcon Flex 
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organization and strengthen 
it. She specified that research, 
strategy, analysis and planning 
are often missing from social 
justice organizations. 

“We are not the first gener- 
ation to come up against in- 
justice and evil and we will not 
be the last,” King said. Warning 
that anger can be a poison, Dr. 
King advised, “Put a time limit 
on your anger.” 

“Struggle is a never-ending 
process,” she said, but encour- 
aged the audience, saying that 
history shows there is always 
a minority of people who find 
a way to break through and 
make progress. King believes 
that justice will prevail as long 
as there are people working 
towards it. 


— 
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Soul Spot ribbon cutting. Photo courtesy of Trent Jones. 


Points. Williams expressed 
urgency in signing up for the 
Falcon Points program, but she 
said that she has just received 
the information, and she was 
looking to submit it by Mon- 
day, Oct. 11. 

Williams wants to add 
something different to Mon- 
tevallo cuisine, saying that 
“we thought it would be good 
to bring something different 
here, because there’s not a lot 
of small businesses, you know, 
there’s a lot of chain restau- 
rants. We focus on quality food 
and fresh food.” 

The wing restaurant was 
originally based in Calera but 
has recently decided to close its 
Calera location in favor of the 
Montevallo locale. Williams 
said that “It was not always 
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the plan. We went back and 
forth a bit. We had employees, 
but with COVID-19, we were 
having a hard time just keeping 
people and finding people.” 

Soul Spot is planning to 
put their food truck in Calera. 
Williams said, “We said you 
know what, we'll just get a 
food trailer to replace the brick 
and mortar, and so we'll put 
that on the road sometime 
this month.” 

Soul Spot is currently open 
for dining from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday 
and from 2-9 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. Soul Spot is located 
between CVS and Pizza Hut. 
Their menu consists of wings, 


burgers and fish. 
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In the game of politics, the people lose 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


In the tense political climate 
that we are currently living in, 
there are some words that you 
know are guaranteed to gener- 
ate a response. The list is long 
and the responses vary depend- 
ing on who you ask. Words like 
critical race theory, immigra- 
tion, Afghanistan, COVID-19 
and, of course, mask mandates. 

Recently, an article from the 
Washington Post about mask 
mandates caught my eye. The 
article was titled “Florida issues 
financial penalties to school 
districts with mask mandates.” 

Upon reading it, I learned 
that Florida Gov. Ron DeSan- 
tis (R), had decided to carry 
through with his threat to deny 
funds to school boards who 
chose to enforce mask man- 
dates and quarantine proce- 
dures for students who were 
asymptomatic after exposure. 
The Florida board of education 
voted unanimously to penalize 
schools for violating policies. 

‘They then denied pay for 
the school boards whose mem- 
bers had chosen to enforce 
mask mandates. Luckily for the 
members of those boards, the 
U.S. Education Department 
said that the Supporting Amer- 
ica’s Families and Educators, 
or SAFE grants, will cover the 
cost of any school district’s de- 
nied funds for what President 
Joe Biden referred to as “doing 
the right thing.” 

‘The response of the Florida 
board of education was hardly 
surprising. They stated that 
for any funds given to school 
boards by the federal govern- 
ment, an equal amount would 


be taken out of the budget 


from the school systems. 
Whatever your views on 
politics, you have to realize that 
this is wrong. 
The ridiculousness of the 
situation could be comical if 
it wasn't for the fact that there 
were actual lives at stake. Un- 
fortunately, I’m not describing 


most of the members are actu- 
ally serving there because they 
want to do something positive 
for their community. 

More importantly, there 
is no motivation for them to 
invent grand conspiracies. 


Because if the goal was 


to pander to the audience for 


the plot of political 

a Parks and Whatever your points, 
Recreation views on politics, you pa 
episode. ‘ F clearly 
heseure have to realize that this | 
real decisions !S Wrong. very aware 
made by real of where 
individuals they lived. 


elected by the people to serve 
the people, but they seem to 
have forgotten the point 

of their jobs goes beyond 
self-interest. 

Neither the Biden nor 
Desantis administration are 
doing anything heroic. True, 
Biden is supporting those who 
are being attacked by their own 
state, but he’s also playing the 
game of politics. I don’t have 
anything to blame him for, but 
that doesn’t mean I have to be 
impressed that he is acting in a 
politically expedient fashion. 

No, there are no heroes 
here; no heroes, except the 
school boards who have chosen 
to do what they see as right, 
despite the opposition stacked 
against them. 

‘The fact of the matter 
is, members of these school 
boards have no reason to enact 
mask policies unless they actu- 
ally believe they are necessary. 

This isn’t national, or even 
high-level state politics. 

These are school boards. 
There is a very real chance that 


Also, whether or not you 
agree with the decision of the 


school boards who have chosen 


to require masks, the fact is 


their own affairs. 

If there is anything that the 
last few years should have made 
abundantly clear to us, it is 
that most politicians are more 
interested in pandering to us 
than doing their jobs. 

We need to hold them to 
higher standards, but that starts 
with ourselves. That starts with 
not bashing school districts 
that have no reason to put 
themselves in the hot seat for 
national politics. 

Politicians play games with 
people’s lives, and it can be 
frustrating for all of us down 
on the ground, but we can 
make a difference. We can 
stop letting them toy with us, 
we can refuse to believe their 
ridiculous claims, we 
can fact-check their 
sources and refuse to 
be used like a pack 
of rabid wolves to be 
turned against any- 
one who disagrees 
with us. In short, we 
can choose to stop 
playing their game. 
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that they were elected by their 
constituents. According to the 
Florida Board of Education, 
the Biden administration's 
actions are crossing a line by 
interfering too much in state 
affairs, but the Florida Board 
of Education is doing the exact 
same thing by denying school 
districts the right to manage 
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Video games do not 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


The Magnavox Odyssey, 
released in 1972, was the very 
first home video game console. 
According to the Computer 
Museum of America, “all its 
game programs were practically 
the same with slight variations” 
and it required users “to stick 
giant overlays onto the TV 
screen to simulate a different 
scenario.” 

Since then, video games 
have evolved and various 
platforms have hit the market 
providing countless hours 
of fun to gamers around the 
world. Over time, technology 
progressed from the 8-bit era 
of the NES to the 16-bit era of 
the SNES and Sega Genesis. 
Ultimately, the era of 3D was 
introduced with the PlaySta- 
tion and Nintendo 64. 

With today’s platforms, The 
Xbox Series systems and the 
PlayStation 5, we have entered 
into the era of 4K gaming 
with developers attempting to 
further blur the lines between 
video games and film. As the 
youtuber, videogamedunkey, 
points out, they have even gone 
as far as to visually replicate 
film by introducing motion 
blur and film grain filters. 

Critically acclaimed releases 
such as “God of War” and “The 
Last of Us” have pushed the 


limits of narrative storytelling 
within games, which is a con- 
cept that is a far cry from the 
early days of Pong. 

However, with this new 
trend of story-driven games 
comes the danger of forget- 
ting the advantages that the 
unique medium of video games 
provides. Concepts such as 
player freedom, replayability 
and immersion. The desire to 
weave these grand narratives 
may trump these aspects and 
linearize the game’s experience. 

Although you may find 
small details that you had not 
before, a film will be the same 
each time you view it. Due to 
the use of artificial intelligence, 
games vary when it comes to 
enemy placement and move- 
ment patterns. The uniqueness 
of each encounter adds to a 
games replayability. Branch- 
ing story paths and Roguelike 
elements further enhance this 
dynamic. Conversely, films 
provide a linear experience 
that is purposefully catered 
to direct the audience along a 
single pathway. To linearize the 
structure of video games harms 
this distinction and can lessen 
the impact of the experience. 

Linearity can also have a 
negative impact on a play- 
er’s immersion. Consistent 


need to be movies 


hand-holding may disengage 
a player from the story and 
the world as they have to 
travel to designated locations 
and perform actions that they 
have no choice in. Meanwhile, 
granting the player freedom 
allows them to solve challenges 
on their own terms and engage 
foes through their own tactics. 
It also allows for variability not 
just between playthroughs but 
also in the overall experience as 
no two players would have the 
exact same experience. 
Admittedly, it requires 
much more effort on the part 
of developers to program on a 
deeper level that discourages 
linearity but the creativity it 


affords the player is worth it. 
There is definitely room within 
the gaming industry for graph- 
ic novels, shoot ‘em ups and 
point and click games. 

Developers should be free 
to tell grand and compelling 
narratives and create the titles 
they envision, but to linearize 
gaming defeats the point of 
utilizing the medium in the 
first place. 
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Activists warn Ivey 


By HANNAH IRVIN, Copy editor and social media manager 


Photo by Hannah Irvin Copy 
editor and social media 
manager 


All over the country, thou- 
sands of individuals marched 
in support for reproductive 
rights on Oct. 2. Organized 
through Women’s March, the 
events spanned all 50 states and 
Washington, D.C. An esti- 
mated 1,000 people attended 
the Birmingham Reproductive 
Rights Rally, where local Black- 
owned food trucks provided 
lunch and booths were set up 
where attendees could sign 
up to get involved with local 
organizations like Birmingham 
Black Pride, Cell A65, Human 
Rights Campaign and Alabama 
Democrats. A booth was also 
set up so attendees could 
register to vote. 

The rally started at 11 a.m., 
with 13 speakers telling their 
stories, encouraging the crowd 
to continue the work and 
explaining additional actions 
that could be taken. Speakers 
included founder of Cell AG5, 
Satura Dudley, and Reverend 
Julie Conrady from the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Church of 
Birmingham. 

At noon, the crowd moved 
to the sidewalks, where they 
began to march. 

As they walked several 
blocks, marchers were met with 


a spectrum of 
reactions. Spec- 
tators smiled and 
waved; one wom- 
an even cheered 
loudly as they 
passed her. Some 
drivers honked 
and yelled 
profanity as they 
accelerated past 
the crowd. The 
marchers contin- 
ued walking, chanting phrases 
like, “No justice, no peace.” 

The march finished where it 
began, in Linn Park. The food 
trucks left, the vendors packed 
up and the marchers dispersed 
calmly. 

Lauren Crandall was the first 
to sign up 
to host the 
event, but 
she quickly 
realized 
that she, 
“couldn't 
be the only host. Luckily a 
local Black lead organization 
reached out and wanted to be 
involved. I worked closely with 
Satura Dudley of Cell A65 and 
couldn't have done it without 
her.” 

Satura Dudley explained 
that the purpose of the event 
was to, “show the legislature in 
Alabama that this is a warning 
if they attempt something like 
what happened in Texas.” She 
said, “We had an amazing turn 
out and had lots of sign ups for 
Cell A65. With the amount of 
white people who turned out 
and the black speakers and or- 
ganizers saying what we needed 
to about the importance of 
intersectionality the number 
of people was amazing but the 
education I feel we offered was 


you cannot fight for 
reproductive care if 
you are not fighting 
for people of color. | fight for reproduc- 


just as amazing.” 

Crandall explained that her 
desire to co-lead with Black 
organizers was because women 
of color are “more likely to 
die in childbirth, have subpar 
healthcare, not listened to, 
told they're exaggerating pain. 
It goes on and on.” She con- 
tinued, “I just felt like every 
march you see photos of is just 
white women...Black women 
do a lot of the leg work and get 
very little recognition and I did 
not want that to be the experi- 
ence this time.” 

“Often times white women 
leave people of color out of 
fight for reproductive care,” 
Dudley said. “Black wom- 
en have been tested on and 
used for scientific 
research since we 
were brought over 
here over 400 years 
ago. You cannot 


tive care if you are 
not fighting for people of color. 
The people who will be effected 
most by this are people of color 
and the LGBTQ+ community. 
We are not fighting for white 
rights, we are fighting for 
human rights. The exclusion of 
black women will kill any and 
all fights for human rights.” 

Dudley’s dream for the 
movement is “The eventual 
abolition of the white suprem- 
acist, heteronormative, patri- 
archal, capitalistic structure in 
the United States.” 

Crandall added, “We need 
to focus on contacting repre- 
sentatives, volunteering with 
organizations that are sup- 
porting our rights, voting, and 
making our voices louder than 
our opposition.” 


Montevallo hosts 44th annual fire 


prevention parade 


By WESLEY WALTER 


Hand Drawn Fire Hose Cart. Photo by Cole Swain. 


Montevallo Fire and Res- 
cue held its 44th annual Fire 
Prevention Parade on Saturday, 
Oct. 2. 

‘The parade, which is held 
every year by the Montevallo 
Fire Department, was in honor 
of National Fire Prevention 
Week, which in 2021 lasted 
from Oct. 3 through Oct. 9. 

Philip Hamrick, who served 
for 35 years as a firefighter in 
Childersburg, expressed the 
significance of the date and the 
event, saying, “Fire Prevention 
Week is always the week in 
October that contains October 
the 9th, which commemorates 
the Great Chicago Fire. This 
parade is a way to draw atten- 
tion to that and emphasize 
fire safety among the general 
public.” 

The parade featured 42 fire 
trucks and emergency response 
vehicles from Montevallo, Bri- 
erfield, Pentecost, Pea Ridge, 


Helena, North Chilton, Cedar 
Grove, West Shelby, Four 
Mile, Calera, Alabaster, Dry 
Valley, Shelby County, Gap of 
the Mountain, West Chilton, 
Union Grove, Jemison, Ma- 
plesville, Lakeview, Pelham, 
Tower City, East Chilton, 
Summer Hill, southeast Shelby, 
Clanton, Indian Ford and 
Mercedes. 

Alongside fire trucks, the 
parade featured the Montevallo 
High School Marching Trou- 
badour Band, the Montevallo 
High School and Middle 
School football teams and Cal- 
era Middle School band. 

‘The parade began at 10 
a.m. on Main Street and ended 
at Orr Park, where a gathering 
featured the fire trucks and 
equipment seen in the parade, 
booths and demonstrations 
centered on fire safety, as well 
as a children’s bounce house 
and food vendors. 


The National Fire Safety As- 
sociation sponsored a demon- 
stration showing the difference 
between a fire in a room with 
a sprinkler system and a room 
without, to showcase the effec- 
tiveness of sprinkler systems. 

At Orr Park, attendees were 
given the chance to meet many 
of the area’s first responders 
including EMS workers, police 
officers, and firefighters. 

One notable piece of equip- 
ment featured in the parade 
was a Wirt and Knox Hand 
Drawn Fire Hose Cart used by 
the Tacoma Washington Fire 
Department in 1880. 

Two helicopters were open 
for viewing, one used by the 
Shelby County Sheriff De- 
partment and one from the 
Children’s of Alabama pediatric 
hospital. 


Faculty Senate 
discusses faculty 
salaries and more 


By WESLEY WALTER 


Montevallo’s faculty mem- 
bers discussed adjustments 
to faculty salaries at the Oct. 

8 Faculty Senate meeting. 
University president Dr. John 
Stewart III's current goal is to 
get faculty salaries to 95% of 
the most recent College and 
University Professional Orga- 
nization averages for faculty 
salaries. 

Stewart expressed optimism 
about the salary adjustments, 
saying, “This is a conversation 
we can and should have this 
fall because we've had a good 
year. State funding is up, en- 
rollment is up a little bit, grad- 
uate enrollment is up, so unless 
there is a terrible strain of the 
virus and we have to send kids 
home and refund their money, 
this is the year we can really do 
this.” 

As well as salary chang- 
es, senate members are also 
attempting to secure greater 
compensation for independent 
studies. 

‘The senate went on to 
discuss plans for the university 
golf course after its permanent 
closure. One plan, proposed 
by Dr. Shawn Mitchell, is to 
build a mountain biking trail 
on the land. Another, proposed 
by Dr. Kelly Wacker, is to build 
a birding trail. The third, pro- 
posed by Dr. Susan Caplow, is 
to let a specific acre or half-acre 
of land be reclaimed by nature 
and to have an observation 
station built for the area as a 
case study for the university's 
environmental program. 

These plans are not necessar- 
ily mutually exclusive, however, 
as Stewart expressed that incor- 
porating elements of all three 
plans is possible and will likely 
be the course of action taken 
by the university. 

Starting a mountain biking 
team would make Montevallo 
the only university in Alabama 
with a varsity level mountain 
biking team. Stewart expressed 
support for the opening of a 
mountain biking facility saying 
the opening of the facility, “will 
add we hope 25 to 50 students 
over the next 4 or 5 years from 
all over the country.” 

Collaboration between 
ValloCycle and the mountain 
biking team was also proposed, 
with the idea of being able to 
rent mountain bikes from Val- 
loCycle being brought forth. 

Following the discussion of 
the golf course, Montevallo’s 
Title IX coordinator Tony 
Miller discussed changes to 
how the university defines 


and handles sexual assault and 
harassment on campus. These 
changes are brought about by 
new Title IX regulations passed 
by the US Department of Edu- 
cation on May 6, 2020. 

Among notable changes 
are the fact that the university 
cannot discipline a student 
before finding responsibility for 
an accused act of sexual assault, 
formal complaints from stu- 
dents must be signed to move 
forward with an investigation, 
and each party involved must 
have an advisor during hearings 
which can be chosen by the 
student or assigned to them if 
they do not choose one. 

Dr. Cynthia Mwenja dis- 
cussed recent changes to the 
university's Student Opinion of 
Instruction questions. Studies 
have shown SOJs are inherent- 
ly unreliable and consistently 
biased against female and mi- 
nority instructors. To compen- 
sate for this, an ad hoc Faculty 
Senate committee developed 
new course-centered — as 
opposed to instructor-centered 
— SOI questions last school 
year. Regarding these changes 
made by the committee, Dr. 
Mwenja said, “we came down 
to the idea that you really can’t 
fully remove bias, but you can 
decrease the bias if you focus 
on the course and not the 
instructor.” 

As of this year, SOIs will be 
administered through Course- 
Eval. In the coming years, this 
new program will allow faculty 
members to create their own 
course-specific questions. They 
will also be advised on how to 
make questions that are least 
likely to elicit biased responses. 

The faculty discussed setting 
up a Zoom meeting to address 
issues with Internet Services 
and Technology such as under- 
staffing, website navigation and 
false work order completion. 

The senate briefly dis- 
cussed COVID-19, report- 
ing that university and state 
COVID-19 numbers are 
going down despite Shelby 
County remaining in a red 
zone, meaning the county has 
had at least 100 new cases per 
100,000 people during the last 
week. Concern was expressed 
about rumors among students 
that the university is to go 
virtual after Thanksgiving 
break. Faculty confirmed that 
these rumors have no backing 
as the university currently has 
no plans to switch to remote or 
virtual learning. 
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Marching to end the stigma 


around mental health 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Many mental health profes- 
sionals recognize that there is 
a stigma surrounding mental 
health. Because of this, ending 
the stigma was a large part of 
the focus for TRIO-Student 
Support Services’ Mental 
Health Awareness week 
activities. 

On Monday, Oct. 4, stu- 
dents gathered with TRIO-SSS 
academic coordinator Tomeiko 
Scott and TRIO-SSS director 
Portia Stallworth on Main 
quad before starting their walk 
to Flowerhill. 

Once at Flowerhill, the 
group gathered around as 
TRIO McNair Scholar Madi- 
son Lawrence shared her own 
experiences struggling with 
mental health stigmas. 

Lawrence explained that she 
originally lived on a small is- 
land in the Caribbean called St. 
Vincent and the Grenadines, 
which had very limited assis- 
tance for individuals in need of 
mental health services. 

Lawrence told those gath- 
ered that she first began to 
struggle with obsessive compul- 
sive disorder in the third grade. 
It manifested with compulsions 
to draw lines on paper. These 
compulsions eventually subsid- 
ed, but in the sixth grade she 


Marchers light candles. Photo by Hannah Irvin, Copy editor and social media manager. 


Coming to America changed 
everything for Lawrence. She 
was given her official diagnosis 
of OCD in 2019 after visiting 
a therapist. She now is able to 
take medicine to help her man- 
age her OCD. Something that 


began to struggle Lawrence 

with obsessions. , ted 
When she 4 Mental health diagnoses \..... 

talked toa teach- on’t define people. _I clear to 

er about some of those 

the obsessions she was strug- listening was that there was 

gling with relating to religion, “nothing wrong with taking 


the teacher informed her that 
she was possessed by a demon, 
something that Lawrence did 


not find helpful. 


medicine for mental health.” 

According to Lawrence, it is 
vital that mental health is treat- 
ed the same way as physical 


health, and people should feel 
comfortable going to a thera- 
pist for mental health the same 
way they would for a physician 
when they are not feeling well. 

She encouraged everyone to 
reach out if they were strug- 
gling in anyway, and remind- 
ed them that there were free 
resources on campus to help 
those who might be having 
difficulties relating to mental 
health. 

She said that mental health 
diagnoses don’t define people. 

“Tam not OCD, I have 
OCD,” said Lawrence. 


Both Scott and Stallworth 
thanked Lawrence for sharing 
her story. After Lawrence was 
done, the group attempted to 
light some candles, with limit- 
ed success due to strong winds. 

After the lighting of the can- 
dles, the group recited a pledge 
to end the stigma surrounding 


mental health. 
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University of Montevallo alum Ashley Sills 
describes working in Washington 


By RAEGAN LINDSEY 


On Tuesday, Oct. 5, the 
University of Montevallo 
Department of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences held an infor- 
mal presentation called “What 
can you do with a history de- 
gree?” University of Montevallo 
alumna, Ashley Sills, came to 
speak about her current career 
in Washington D.C., as a 
scheduler for U.S. Representa- 
tive Gary Palmer. 

Sills is from Alabaster, Ala- 
bama, and went to Thompson 
High School. When she started 
at Montevallo, she majored in 
history with a goal of becoming 
a history teacher. In January of 
her senior year, and she decided 
that she wanted to pursue 
a different career path than 
becoming a teacher. 

Sills credits a trip to the 
United States Capitol for where 
her career is today. 

Sills explained that, “Spring 
of my junior year, I had visited 
D.C. and contacted Gary’s of- 
fice about getting a tour of the 
Capitol. So, one of the staffers 
was our tour guide, and at the 
end, she was like, ‘you should 
apply for one of our intern- 
ships at the office. I think you 
would be great.” The deadline 
for that year’s submission had 
already passed, but Sills knew 
that she wanted to apply for 
the internship. She waited and 
applied again the following 
year. 

“I went and applied and 
got the internship, but that’s 


when COVID happened, 
everything was really uncer- 
tain, and the internship got 
canceled. However, the old 
scheduler went to work in 
Colorado, and I got her posi- 
tion,” Sills said. 

As a scheduler, Sills filters 
meeting requests and oversees 
traveling and office finances. 

She explained what an 
intern does throughout the 
program. Interns are given a 
six-week project working on 
policy issues and doing writes 
ups about legislations. When 
the Capitol is open, interns 
give tours and answer phone 
calls from constitutes. 

The internship allows 
students to work in public 
service, whether they want 
to go into politics or not. For 
anyone who is heading out 
into the workforce, Sills said, 
“Following your gut and heart 
is what is best to do. If you 
want to take the internship, 
take the internship. No 
matter what field it is in, get 
that experience.” 

Sills also answered ques- 
tions about her life in Wash- 
ington D.C. When asked 
about her favorite spot, Sills 
was quick to answer, “Oh, the 
Capitol doesn’t get old.” 

Sills stressed how close she 
is to the people she works with 
and how that has helped her 
adjust during this stage of her 
life. “I love my office. We're a 
family. That’s one of the things 


eC Oh, 


the Capitol | 
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William, our chief of staff, said. 
He said, ‘we are a family, and 
I need you to be comfortable 
with that, and I need you to 
be inclusive of everyone in the 
office’,” Sills said. 

Sills’ path to her career was 
not easy, and like everyone 
else, she was impacted by 
COVID-19, but she doesn’t 
regret the hard work she has 
put in. Sills has navigated the 
past year like many students 
have by relying on what she 
learned here at Montevallo. For 
Sills, the most important thing 
Montevallo taught her was how 
to communicate, especially 
with people who had different 
opinions than her. 


“I think Montevallo helped 
prepare me to stop and listen 
to another person’s point of 
view,” Sills said. 


never gets old. 
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“Venom: Let There Be Carnage” 


movie review 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY 


Graphic By Bell Jackson, Design Director 


“Venom: Let There Be 
Carnage” was released in U.S. 
theatres on Oct. 1, nearly three 
years after its predecessor, 
“Venom.” 

Though the film was 
originally set to be released on 
Oct. 2, 2020, the COVID-19 
pandemic caused the release to 


be delayed several times. 

Tom Hardy reprised the 
roles of Eddie Brock and Ven- 
om. Michelle Williams, who 
played Brock’s ex-fiancée, Anne 
Weying, also returned. 

The director, Andy Serkis, 
notably acted in the role of 
Ulysses Klaue in “Black Pan- 


ther” and other films in 
the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe. He is also 
known for voicing and 
providing the motion 
capture for Gollum in 
the “The Lord of the 
Rings” trilogy. 

The first film ended 
with a teaser for the 
sequel, introducing the 
main antagonist Cletus 
Kasady, who was played 
by Woody Harrelson. 

The sequel begins 
with Kasady’s backstory, 
where he attended St. 
Estes Home for Un- 
wanted Children with 
childhood sweetheart, 
Frances Barrison, played 
by Naomie Harris. 
Barrison is stolen away 
due to her sonic scream 
ability and taken to a 
place where she can be 
controlled. 

In the present, Brock 
interviews Kasady, now 
an infamous serial killer, 
to find out where he 
buried his victims. Ven- 
om deciphers Kasady’s 
drawings by using his 
symbiote abilities to 
pinpoint the locations, 
which gives Brock notori- 
ety as a journalist. Kasady is 
sentenced to death by lethal 
injection and invites Brock to 
his execution. 

The meeting escalates and, 
after biting Brock’s hand, 
Kasady ingests a part of the 
symbiote blood. Kasady breaks 


free from execution when the 
symbiote mutates into Venom’s 
counterpart Carnage. 

A continuing conflict in the 
movie centers around Brock 
and Venom’s inability to coexist 
within the same body. Venom 
detaches from Brock’s body 
after an argument, and both 
characters spend time apart 
during a portion of the movie. 

Kasady’s first action is 
breaking Barrison, also known 
as Shriek, out of her isolated 
prison. The couple plan to wed 
in a cathedral, but not before 
fulfilling Carnage’s wish to 
destroy Venom. Shriek captures 
Anne Weying to draw Brock 
out into the open. 

After settling their differ- 
ences, Brock and Venom work 
together to stop Kasady and 
Carnage from causing more 
destruction. The movie ends 
with a battle in the cathedral, 
where Brock and Venom are 
victorious, and they decide to 
hide away on an isolated island. 

The ending credits show 
an important teaser, begin- 
ning with Brock and Venom 
discussing how symbiotes have 
knowledge of other universes. 

A strange glitch transports 
them to a different location. 
Brock and Venom watch as 
the TV screen shows news of 
James Jonah Jameson revealing 
the identity of Peter Parker as 
Spider-Man, a familiar movie 
scene from “Spider-Man: Far 
From Home.” 

It is heavily implied that 
Venom will appear in the 


movie “Spider-Man: No Way 
Home,” which releases on 
Dec. 17. 

Despite the movie's impor- 
tance in moving the Venom 
storyline forward, the entire 
film felt rushed and under- 
developed. The fight scenes 
lacked the creativity that 
“Venom” had to offer, and the 
overall CGI of Venom and 
Carnage did not live up to the 
quality of the first movie. 

While “Venom” had its 
flaws, the story did not seem 
to be rushing to the end credits 
like the sequel. “Venom: Let 
There Be Carnage” overused 
the comedic bit of Venom’s 
particular taste in biting off the 
heads of his victims, but then 
failed to deliver in showing 
blood and gore. 

Both films in the “Venom” 
franchise received criticism 
from fans for not being rated R 
to portray the blood and gore 
shown in the comic books. In 
terms of the sequel, the PG- 
13 rating holds it back from 
exploring the level of violence 
that Venom and Carnage are 
capable of committing. 


“Star Wars: Visions” show review 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


Disney successfully married 
“Star Wars” and anime by 
releasing an anthology titled 
“Star Wars: Visions” on their 
streaming platform Disney + 
on Sept. 22. 

The anthology provides 
self-contained stories that 
take place within the Star 
Wars universe but are stylized 
through the efforts of seven 
animation studios. Lucasfilm 
Vice President of franchise 
content and strategy, James 
Waugh, said that “We really 
wanted to give these creators a 
wide creative berth to explore 
all the imaginative potential of 
the Star Wars galaxy through 
the unique lens of anime.” 

The first episode, titled 
“The Duel,” was produced by 
Kamikaze Douga and is a tale 
of a mysterious samurai help- 
ing a village. The animation 
style is 3D CGI, reminiscent 
of “Berserk,” from 2016. The 
episode is “told in black and 
white with splashes for color 
for certain elements — like 
lightsabers” according to di- 
rector Takanobu Mizuno. The 
visuals provide a feudal Japa- 
nese aesthetic and enhance the 
samurai atmosphere similar to 
an Akira Kurosawa film, which 
is fitting given the original 
“Star Wars” film was inspired 
by Kurosawa’s “Hidden For- 
tress.” Despite the unique art 
direction, “The Duel” comes 
across as visually rough and its 
story pales in comparison to 
other episodes. However, the 
protagonist's dark-side nature 
is a refreshing spin upon the 


archetypal wandering hero. 
“Tatooine Rhapsody” 
produces a contrast from the 
first episode with its lighter 
tone and soft visual style. 
Animated by Studio Colorido, 
it tells the story of a band that 
struggles to stay together by 
rescuing a fellow band member 
from the clutches of Jabba the 
Hutt. This episode stands out 
from the rest due to its use of 
established characters from the 
rest of the franchise, like Boba 
Fett. Overall, its narrative and 
especially its resolution pales in 
comparison to later episodes. 
“The Twins” by Studio 
Trigger marks the third episode 
in the anthology and is one of 
the stand-outs. The narrative 
focuses on a feud between 
twins that are powerful in the 
force. The action sequences are 
stunningly beautiful and the 
colorization mixed with the 
linework produces an almost 
3D effect. The episode focuses 
on over-the-top spectacle as 
opposed to maintaining logical 
coherence as the twins battle 
within the vacuum of space 
on top of a star destroyer. 
The final shot of the episode 
reveals the protagonist in a 
desert along with two suns as 
a callback to a shot from the 
original “Star Wars” film. 
Kinema Citrus animated 
the fourth episode titled “The 
Village Bride.” In this story, a 
female jedi wielding a samu- 
rai-styled lightsaber, steps in to 
help a village after becoming 
familiarized with the local 
culture. The protagonist could 


have used further development 
as her background was not ful- 
ly explained but these episodes 
are restricted by their runtime 
and self-contained nature. 

“The Ninth Jedi” is an- 
imated by Production I.G 
and tells the story of force 
users assembling to receive 
lightsabers from someone 
who wishes to restore the jedi. 
Unlike previous episodes, this 
one opens with a narration 
to provide context and it also 
employs a significant twist in 
which most of the force users 
are revealed to be Sith acolytes. 
This episode introduces the 
unique concept of tempered 
lightsabers that match the us- 
er’s connection to force which 
affects the color and length of 
the blade. 

One of the best episodes in 
the series is “TO-B1” by Sci- 
ence Saru which tells the story 
of the child-like droid TO-B1 
who dreams of becoming a 
jedi. The character design is a 
clear homage back to Tezuka’s 
“Astroboy” and the kawaii art 
style of the droids mixed with 
the frozen white aesthetic is 
mesmerizing. The lore implica- 
tions of a droid using the force 
are puzzling but the tale is so 
heartwarming that this gripe 
is negligible. 

The seventh episode is done 
by Studio Trigger, but con- 
trasts their previous episode 
“The Twins” by taking a 
slower-paced approach. ‘This 
episode focuses on developing 
the relationship of the jedi 
protagonists and their investi- 


gation on a planet that leads to 
an encounter with a dark-side 
force user. The villainous elder 
boasts a fantastic design that is 
accompanied by sinister yellow 
eyes and teeth. The narrative’s 
message about the elder’s ulti- 
mate defeat being due to the 
passage of time is brilliant and 
builds on the mystery of what 
the villain may have once been 
like in his prime. 

Family ties are put to the 
test in Geno Studio’s “Lop & 
Ocho,” the eighth episode in 
the anthology. The endearing 
protagonist Lop is adopted 
into a family and, after a time- 
jump, is put into a political 
conflict involving members of 
her family. The story portrays 
a message of loyalty and how 
blood is not a defining factor of 
family. The world the story is 
set in has a unique cyberpunk 
or cross-cultural aesthetic remi- 
niscent of “Ghost in the Shell.” 

The final episode, titled 
“Akakiri” is by Science Saru 
and is one of the most visu- 
ally distinct episodes in the 
anthology. It is the darkest 
episode on a narrative level as it 
subverts the audience’s expec- 
tations through a twist ending 
in which the jedi protagonist 
falls to the dark side and joins 
the villain in order to save the 
woman he loves. This shift in 
character is reflected visually as 
all the imagery becomes bathed 
in red during the episodes final 
moments. “Akakiri” is a dark 
but powerful way to close 
the anthology. 


“Star Wars: Visions” was a 
wonderful opportunity for Dis- 
ney to expand upon the “Star 
Wars” universe by bringing in 
foreign talent and fresh ideas. 
Despite utilizing very familiar 
concepts from the franchise, 
the new stories told by these 
studios were refreshing and 
hopefully there are more of 
them to come in the 
near future. 


Photos courtesy of Sunira and 
v-k-s on deviantart.com 
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By PAYTON KERR, Business manager 


Aries: You slowed down 
last week, Aries, but 

now it’s time to pick up 
the pace again. Don't let 
anyone else choose what 
path you should go down 
this week. Even if you 
don’t show it, you area 
dreamer, shaper, singer- 
and maker. Work towards 
something you're passion- 
ate about. 


Taurus: Taurus, don't 
you just ever stop and 
wonder why we're here? 
You're always so down to 


earth, it’s time for you to 
think about one of life’s 
great mysteries. Get lost 
in thought a couple times 
this week. 


Gemini: Life is a mystery 
isn’t it, Gemini? Don't get 
so wrapped up in uncov- 
ering the mysteries of life 
that you forget that life 
isn't a series of problems 
to be solved, but rather a 
reality to be experienced. 


Cancer: You've been 
feeling energetic lately 


haven't you, Cancer? Make 
sure to use that energy 
this week. Get ahead of 
life and give yourself a 
little wiggle room. Ride the 
lightning. 


Leo: The past is a pow- 
erful thing isn’t it, Leo? 
Old events can hold you 

in place years after they 
happen. This week is a per- 
fect week to try and work 
through some of those 

old painful memories. It’s 
time to break the chains 
of memory. 


Virgo: People just keep 
trying to get you to be 
more like them don’t they, 
Virgo? Try showing them 
who you are this week. 
Your soul is your own and 
you need to keep it! 


Libra: While last week 
may have been your week, 
Libra,don’t let it go to your 
head. It’s important to 
stay grounded in reality 
even when things look like 
they are going your way. 
Remember, hope clouds 
observation. 


Scorpio: Many people 
think that peace is not in 
your vocabulary, Scorpio. 
This week is a perfect time 
to either reinforce or re- 
buke this idea. You stand 
at a social crossroad, 
make sure to choose your 
path carefully. 


Sagittarius: There has 
been something on your 
mind recently, Sagittarius. 
Try giving it some kind of 
physical form this week. 
Simply trying to give it 
some physical form might 


CROSSWORD: Candy 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


DOWN 


1. There used to be an ani- 
mal-derived gelatin in this 
candy. 


2. The name of this candy 
was meant to be a reminder 
to the people of the hospital- 
ity of the west. 


3. This candy is said to be 
named after a reference in 
the Dr. Seuss book, “If I Ran 
the Zoo”. 


4, This candy bar was named 
after the term used for 


| 


baseball players that couldn't 
keep a hold of the bat. 


6. Another name for this 
candy is the “Mars Bar.” 


8. An American chocolate 
flavored taffy candy that was 
first made in 1907. 


10. First made in the 1880s, 
but currently made by Jelly 
Belly who bought the recipe 
for the confection in 1898. 


12. The rarest color in a bag 
of M&Ms. 


13. One of the two most 
popular candy fillings, and 
Milton Hershey’s first love 
before chocolate. 


16. No one, not even the 
Hershey Company, knows 
how this version of Hershey 
chocolate got its name. 


ACROSS 


5. Same package, two dif- 
ferent bars. 


7. Most popular candy bar 
in the world. 


9. “Sour. Sweet. Gone.” 


11. The name of this candy 
bar came from an 18th 
century Whig literary club 
titled after a man named 
Christopher Catling. 


14. This candy is made in 
a similar method used to 


help take your mind off of 
it. 


Capricorn: Remember 
that for those who seek 
perfection,there can be 

no rest on this side of the 
grave, Capricorn. It’s time 
to accept that some things 
will never be perfect. Take 
a breather and try taking 
a look at something new. 


Aquarius: How deep 
down the rabbit hole do 
you want to go this week, 
Aquarius? You've been 
inyour own head thinking 
about plans, and plans 
within plans, for days now. 
Not everything has to be 
some epic and convolut- 
ed plan. Try simplifying 
things a bit this week. 


Pisces: People will be 
extra tuned in to how 

you treat them this week, 
Pisces. They might not 
show it now, but they will 
respond in kind sometime 
soon. For the best results 
treat everyone kindly. Re- 
member, the wheel turns, 
does it not? 


manufacture Play-Doh. 


15. This candy was named 
after Forrest Mars and 
William Murrie. 


17. A solid stick of sugar 
dipped in a flavored sugar 
dust. 


18. Created by an ex-fore- 
man of a Hershey’s plant 
who later rejoined the 
company thanks to the 
success of this candy. 
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Montevallo swim team kicks off third season 
with purple vs gold meet 


By ELISE KIDD 


The University of Mon- 
tevallo swim team is still rel- 
atively new to the university’s 
athletics department. They held 
this season’s first scrimmage 
on Montevallo’s campus on 
Oct. 9. 

The entire team was as- 
signed to either purple or gold 
side. The teams competed 
in 26 events, ranging from 
multiple 200-meter relays to 
1000-meter freestyles during 
the Saturday morning 
scrimmage. 

Aaron Mahaney is Mon- 
tevallo’s first head swim coach. 
He was hired in July 2018 and 
by December 2018, the Univer- 
sity of Montevallo received 
their first commitment from 
Jered Poland. The 2019-2020 
season was the first for Mon- 
tevallo and the team competed 
with a 31-member roster. 

The 2021-2022 season has 
a 42-member roster, with 21 
male swimmers and 21 female 
swimmers. The swimmers ate 
from as near as Alabama and 
as far as Albania, Romania, 
France, Greece and Mexico. 


Photo By Elise Kidd 


Spectators were not al- 
lowed during last year’s season 
because of the pandemic. 
Mahaney emphasized how it 
was “nice to have spectators 
encouraging the swimmers.” 
Last year due to the restric- 
tions, Mahaney contacted fam- 
ilies to receive photos of them 


and even their pets. Mahaney 
then printed out the photos 
and had “the entire wall just 
plastered” with pictures of the 
swimmers’ families to serve as 
COVID-friendly spectators. 

Both sides were down at 
least two players due to injuries 
that occurred prior to the 


University of Montevallo athletics 
creates TikTok account 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY 


Mock-up courtesy of Unsplash.com 


Jill Meyers and Ashlin Cues- 
ta, both players for University 
of Montevallo’s Women’s Soc- 
cer team, created the first video 
content for the UM Athletics 
Department TikTok account. 

UM Athletics created the 
account in mid-September, and 
the first video uploaded on 
Wednesday, Sept. 29. The video 
promoted the women’s soccer 
game versus the Francis Mari- 
on Patriots, which occurred on 
the same day. 

Meyers, a freshman bio- 
chemistry major, is a defender 
and midfielder for Falcon 
Footy, a nicknamed used for 
the women’s soccer team. She 
said the account helps repre- 
sent each athletic team in their 
own, unique way. 

“With UM Athletics starting 
a TikTok, I think it not only 
shows the community a fun as- 
pect to our teams, but it helps 
grow the athletic department 
closer together,” said Meyers. 
“The TikTok account is show- 
ing that Montevallo is improv- 
ing yearly with their athletics 
and staying on top of it.” 


Since Wednesday, Sept. 29, 
UM Athletics added a video of 


a shooting drill during men’s 
basketball practice. Track and 
field also uploaded a dancing 
video before beginning prac- 
tice. 

“T believe as the fall season 
goes on, more teams will get 
involved with the account. It is 
starting strong with the Wom- 
en’s Soccer team!!”’ said Meyers. 

Jordan Brooks, Assistant Di- 
rector of Athletic Communica- 
tions, helped start the TikTok 
account for UM athletics. The 
account has 124 followers and 
230 overall likes as of 
Oct. 12, 2021. 

“The main motivation be- 
hind it was to find more ways 
to promote the student athletes 
and the university; that has 
always been my biggest moti- 
vation since ’ve worked in this 
department,” said Brooks. 

Since TikTok is one of the 
most popular social media 
platforms, Brooks said the app 
would be something students 
have fun with while bringing 
positive attention to the athlet- 


ic department. 

“T see the platform as an ad- 
ditional avenue to get eyes on 
our program,” said Brooks. “I 
think it will expose us to even 
more people who may not have 
been aware of what we have 
going on with our university, 
and I would like to think it can 
help with recruitment of new 
student athletes or students 
in general.” 

He hopes the account can 
be an example of how TikTok 
can be used to promote an 
organization. 


scrimmage. In the last event, 
assistant coach Brandon Par- 
ramore stepped in and swam 
the 400 free relay so that the 
purple side could have enough 
swimmers to compete in 
the event. 

The gold side ended up 


winning both the women and 


men’s races. In women’s, the 
scores were 129 gold — 70 pur- 
ple. The men’s scores were 185 
gold — 132 purple. 

Team captain Molly Hansen 
participated on gold side for 
the meet and said, “The energy 
on and off the pool deck is 
just a lot higher, especially 
with our new assistant coach 
Brandon Parramore, it’s great 
to have him here.” 

Overall, Mahaney is confi- 
dent in the team’s excitement 
for the season and encourages 
spectators to attend. The first 
official home meet is Nov. 6 
at 10 a.m. against Birming- 
ham-Southern College. 


Esports open house 


By NETHAN CREW 


The Montevallo Esports 
program has planned for open 
house events on every Saturday 
from 12 — 4 p.m. in Chichester 
Theatre right behind Reynolds 
Hall. The open house events 
started this semester after 
COVID-19 regulations 
became less restrictive from 
last semester. 

Esports serves as a broad 
term to signify any video game 
that is played in a competi- 
tive format, commonly with 
multiple players on one team 
versus another. The Univer- 
sity of Montevallo Esports 
team plays games including 
“Overwatch” and “League of 
Legends.” “Overwatch” is a 
first-person shooter game cre- 
ated by Blizzard Entertainment 
in 2016. “League of Legends” 
is a multiplayer online battle 
arena video game developed 
and published by Riot Games 
in 2009. 

Esports is a new collegiate 
and professional sport and it 
has seen lots of success on 
Twitch. Overwatch League is 
an international esports league 
of 20 city-based teams featur- 
ing the best players in 
the world. 

Both nationally and inter- 
nationally, colleges, universities 
and even high schools have 
adopted esports into their ath- 
letics departments. 


The esports team has set 
aside time for this event to 
allow for new people to come 
watch and play video games as 
well as giving the players the 
opportunity to hone their skills 
before they have matches. 

“T think the main goal basi- 
cally is to let people know that 
we have an esports team.” said 
Kristen Bayles, the captain of 
the Overwatch team. She elab- 
otated on how the open house 
allows for people to meet that 
share similar interests. “We 
want to stray away a little bit 
from the competitive aspect of 
esports, because although we 
are a competitive esports team, 
we also want people to know 
that you can just play what you 
want at our open houses.” 

The university added es- 
ports to its growing roster of 
intercollegiate athletics teams 
for the 2019-2020 academ- 
ic year. Unlike most esports 
programs in the state, which 
take on a club-style approach, 
Montevallo’s program is a fully 
sanctioned, university-spon- 
sored program. They must 
follow all restrictions that any 
student-athlete would follow, 
including GPA restrictions, 
class attendance and drug 
testing. 

Matches for the Montevallo 
esports team are streamed on 
Twitch every Sunday. 


Photo By Madelyn Alexander, photography editor 
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“No Time To Die,” a proper send off 


By JACOB GROSS 


The most recent installment 
in the James Bond franchise, 
“No Time to Die” subverts 
initial expectations, offering 
a vulnerable story juxtaposed 
with the action spectacles that 
the series is known for. The 
film is the fifth and final Bond 
movie starring Daniel Craig 
as 007 and served as a prop- 
er send-off. Any Craig-Bond 
fan should enjoy this film, 
as it has all the makings of a 
typical Bond film, while further 
developing the character and 
exposing him in a more harsh 
light. 

The scene that sets the plot 
in motion is the kidnapping 
of Valdo Obruchey, a scientist 
who worked on a bioweapon 
for the British government. 
The virus, named Heracles, 
can kill on a mass scale in a 
matter of seconds. Heracles 
was developed off the books, 
designed for a future where 
MIO could kill their designated 
targets without having to enlist 
the help of 007. 

In retirement, Bond is asked 
to track down and rescue 


“Vampire” by Laura DeRocher 


Obruchey by Felix Leiter, one 
of Bond’s old friends from the 
CIA. This favor takes Bond on 
a grand adventure, and forces 
him to struggle with his identi- 
ty of being a retired 007. 

The main villain, Lyutsifer 
Safin, wants to use Heracles to 
take down the unjust organiza- 
tions of the world. As a child 
born into organized crime, he 
sees Heracles as a way to miti- 
gate the world’s suffering. Safin 
likens himself to Bond, saying 
that they are the same kind of 
men, but Safin is moving into 
a future without the collateral 
damage of guns and bombs. 

One criticism I have for the 
film is there was not enough 
characterization of the an- 
tagonist. Safin gave the im- 
pression of an intriguing and 
determined villain, but nearly 
all the character’s development 
occurred in exposition and 
info-dumps. 

During the mission, Bond 
meets the new 007, Nomi. 
Played by Lashana Lynch, she 
is the first Black female to take 
up the mantle of 007. Bond 
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and Nomi eventually earn each 
other’s respect, but there was 
palpable tension from Bond 

as he realized that he was no 
longer 007. 

“No Time to Die” is notably 
different from other Craig- 
Bond films in that it ties into 
the previous Bond films. The 
film is most closely a direct 
sequel to “Spectre,” but it uses 
the relationships that Bond 
has made in each of his films 
as a backdrop to tell a much 
grander story. 

The previous film, “Spec- 
tte,’ helped set up this differ- 
ent take on Bond. At the end 
of the movie, Bond maintained 
his relationship to Madeleine 
Swann, a psychologist who is 
the daughter of Mr. White. A 
stereotypical Bond trope is to 
have the love interest used as 
a trap for Bond, making him 
lower his guard to his enemies. 
Their relationship seemed to 
fall into that Bond trope within 
the opening thirty minutes. 
Swann has secrets and Bond 
believes that she is out to 
betray him. 


Swann’s secrets end up 
being ones of trauma and not 
of betrayal, but it was far too 
late for Bond to make up for 
lost time. “No Time to Die” 
is self-aware of the tropes of 
Bond films and uses those 
tropes to subvert the audience’s 
expectations, showing a growth 
in Bond’s character. 

In this film, Craig explored 
the depths of Bond in a more 
tender, vulnerable manner than 
previous Craig films. While 
there are certainly moments of 
the reserved, spy movie Bond, 
there hasn’t been a Craig-Bond 
film thus far where Craig has 
been as free and expressive 
with the character. 

The theme song was written 
by Billie Eilish and shares the 
namesake of the film. While 
the theme song shares many of 
the musical motifs of the Bond 
themes, it takes a notably dif- 
ferent turn. The theme songs 
have generally always had 
theatrical singers, who force 
the limits of their vocal range 
throughout the duration of the 
theme. Hilish’s vocal perfor- 
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mance was more reserved and 
almost contemplative, leaving 
space for reflection on the 
previous Craig-Bond films. The 
song does an exceptional job 

at setting the tone for the film, 
letting the audience know that 
the film will be more contem- 
plative in nature than a typical 
Bond film. 

“No Time to Die” is an ex- 
ceptionally refreshing take on 
James Bond, offering a more 
dramatic, contemplative story. 
It served as a proper sendoff 
for this version of James Bond, 
solidifying Daniel Craig in the 
pantheon of James Bonds. 
With the modernization of 
certain aspects of the standard 
Bond story, “No Time to Die” 
will leave you wondering about 
the ways they might continue 
to innovate 007. 
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The Purple and Gold in Black and White 


By SAMANTHA COST 


by Cady Inabinett 


United Nations announces 
record high greenhouse 
gas levels 


The World Meteorological 
Organization announced on 
Oct. 25 that concentrations 
of greenhouse gases in the 
atmosphere reached a record 
high level and increased at a 
faster rate than the annual ay- 
erage for the past decade. ‘This 
announcement comes just days 
before the United Nations 
Climate Change Conference, 
known as COP 26, is set to 
begin in Glasgow on Oct. 31. 

The UN has also warned 
that the world is still of-target 
to reach Paris Agreement goals 
to lower emissions. 

The World Meteorological 
Organization's report shows 
increases in atmospheric con- 
centration of carbon dioxide, 
methane and nitrous oxide, 
despite temporary reductions 
in greenhouse gas emissions 
during COVID-19 pandemic 
lockdowns. 

cont. on pg. 3 


Dr. Alex Beringer speaking in front of new Walden Studio. Photo by Cole Swain. 


The opening ceremony for 
the Walden Studio, inspired by 
the naturalistic Thoreau Cabin and 
part of Founder’s Day, occurred at 
the university lake on Oct. 14. 


Starting on Oct. 15, the keys to 
the Walden Studio will be available 
to be checked out by faculty, staff and 
students on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. The keys can be checked out 
through the English department in Hu- 
manities Hall 201 by leaving a Mon- 
tevallo ID card. Inside the cabin there 
is a desk, mediation mat and bench and 
a library highlighting nature writing, 
philosophy and poetry. Featured around 
the outside of the cabin are only native 
and sustainable plants from Petals of 
the Past, a local plant nursery. 

Starting off the ceremony, Dr. Alex 
Beringer, a professor of English at 
the university, first paid tribute to the 
history of injustice on the land where 
the cabin sits. He acknowledged that, 
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THIS”. 


prior to the 19th century, 
the land was inhabited by 
Creek Indians. After the 
Creek War, the land was 
signed over to the United 
States with the Treaty of 
Fort Jackson in 1814. 
The Trail of Tears forced 
the Creek Nation to leave 
their land in 1832, and then the land 
fell into the possession of the university. 
A lake was constructed in 1951. 

Beringer continued to talk about the 
name and purpose behind the Thoreau 
Cabin. The Walden Studio was mod- 
eled after the same 
cabin design in Tho- 
reau’s book “Walden,” 
which is the central 
image of his book. 

Beringer said The 
Walden Studio is 
meant to be a space 
dedicated to quiet reflection and 
creativity. “The studio is based on the 
same floor plan as the cabin of nature 
writer Henry David Thoreau, who 
advised that self-discovery comes from 
a singular relationship with nature,” he 
said. 

Beringer recounted the story 
of the idea for the Thoreau 
Cabin. Three years ago, Beringer 
and Dr. Stefan Forrester were 
at Main Street Tavern planning 
a course on transcendentalism 
when Dr. John Stewart walked 
by and asked them what are they 
discussing. They explained they 
were in the process of writing a 
course on 19th century thinkers, 
exploring one’s own thoughts and 
pursuing solitude. Stewart sug- 
gested that the university should 
build a Thoreau cabin. Beringer 
joked that he knew where to get 
the floor plans. 

The dedication ceremony con- 
tinued with a reading from senior 


Self-discovery 
comes from a sin- 
gular relationship 

with nature 


- Dr. Alex Beringer 
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environmental studies major, Madeline 
Lasseter, who read, “Where Lived and 
What I Lived For” by Thoreau. 

Forrester then enlightened the audi- 
ence on the major philosophies behind 
some of Thoreau’s quotes. He briefly 
discussed two main concepts of solitude 
and hope. He explained how solitude is 
never being completely alone but alone 
with oneself. He explained nature is a 
constant companion especially when 
one is “alone.” Forrester concluded with 
his original poem, “Thoreauvian Ode.” 

Dr. Ashley Wurzbacher talked about 
the environmental narrative course 

she is co-teaching. She 
explained it is an inter- 
disciplinary class for en- 
vironmental studies and 
creative writing, where 
students study litera- 
ture that engages with 
pressing environmental 
issues. Students complete 
a semester-long research project on an 
environmental problem of their choice, 
integrating their research into a work of 
original fiction. 

Wurzbacher explained that the goal 
of the class is to, “leave our students 
with an informed appreciation of the 
ways in which the arts and sciences can 
be brought together to make urgent 
environmental issues accessible to a 
broad audience and inspire meaningful 
action.” 

Waurzbacher then went on to intro- 
duce group a of students from her class 
who would be presenting readings. 
Christian Cline, a senior Environmen- 
tal Studies major, read an excerpt from 
“Asters and Goldenrod” by Robin Wall 
Kimmerer. Kimmerer is a botanist who 
used intersection of science and tribal 
knowledge in her growth and develop- 
ment. She traces her interest in botany 
back to the aesthetic of bright yellow 
goldenrods and purple asters growing 
side by side. 
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Montevallo’s own 
Thoreau Cabin 


Madeleine Bell-Colpack read “Dog- 
fish” by Mary Oliver, a poet who won 
a Pulitzer Prize and National Book 
Award. Oliver explored the relationship 
between human beings and the natural 
world. Copies of both Mary Oliver 
and Robin Wall Kimmerer’s works are 
featured in the Walden Studio library. 

Ravan Mullins read an excerpt from 
“Song of Myself” by Walt Whitman, 
which showed Whitman’s love for the 
outdoors and all its creatures. 

Dr. Jim Murphy, a professor of En- 
glish at the university, announced a new 
scholarship endowed to the university 
courtesy of Loretta Cobb in memory 
of her husband Bill Cobb. The Cobb 
Scholarship is dedicated to writing 
students. The full details of this scholar- 
ship have not been released. 

Next, Beringer discussed the do- 
nations that made the Walden studio 
possible. Funding came from James 
Babcock, but additional support came 
from the University of Montevallo 
Department of English and World Lan- 
guages and the Green Fund. A special 
thanks was given for the Founder’s Day 
committee, Walden Studio commit- 
tee and Physical Plant for making it 
possible. 

To close the ceremony, Beringer 
asked everyone to close their eyes and 
listen to nature as Thoreau implores 
people to do in Beringer’s favorite 
chapter, “Sounds” from Thoreau’s book 
“Walden.” After a moment of silence, 
Cody Hodge read “Sounds” by Thoreau 
to conclude the ceremony. 
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America’s labor shortage and 
the plague of exploitation 


By XANDER SWAIN, Managing Editor 


With businesses eager to re- 
turn to whatever post-COVID 
normalcy may currently exist, 
a wave of labor movements 
has spread across the coun- 
try. These labor movements 
gained traction in the face of 
increasingly exposed labor 
exploitations, a post-COVID 
labor shortage and the growing 
awareness of the value of labor. 

America is currently expe- 
riencing one the largest labor 
shortages in recent years. With 
nearly 9.3 million jobs listed 
as of April 2021, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
employers are struggling to hire 
new employees. The question 
then arises: why? 

There are numerous an- 
swers to America’s ongoing 
labor shortage. From the 
nearly 740,000 deaths due to 
COVID-19, to the lack of a 
minimum wage increases for 
12 years and the plague of 
meaningless jobs, people don’t 
want to provide high-risk labor 
that they feel is pointless for a 
starving wage. 

Among the hundreds of 
thousands of deaths due to 
COVID-19, a California study 
found that essential workers 
were among the highest of 
mortality increases, compared 
to previous years. While this 
study strictly looks at Califor- 
nia death certificates, it sup- 
ports the general presumption 
that essential workers — work- 


ers who have been forced to 
continue to work in-person 
during the pandemic — have 
been affected the most. 

It’s logical to assume that if 
you are an in-person, essen- 
tial worker, you are at an 
exponentially higher risk of 
becoming infected and dying 
from COVID-19. With this 
assumption, and the 740,000 
COVID-19 deaths, no wonder 
so many employers in sectors 
like food service are having 
difficulties hiring. 

It's not that people don't 
want to work. It’s the fact that 
the inherently exploitative 
nature of our economic system 
has forced thousands of our 
workers to work themselves 
to death. Their options are to 
either work a low-paying job 
that consistently exposes them 
to COVID-19 and risk hospi- 
talization, or to quit working 
and starve. 

Regardless, if an essential 
worker is able to avoid con- 
tracting COVID-19, and 
continued to be employed, 
they are likely being paid be- 
tween $7.25 and $15 an hour. 
According to The Brookings 
Institution, a non-profit public 
policy and research organiza- 
tion, nearly half of all workers 
making less than $15 an hour 
are considered essential. 

These are workers that have 
been consistently established as 
the backbone of our country’s 


labor force while they sacrifice 
their lives for our consumption 
and production. Some of these 
occupations include jobs that, 
before the pandemic, some 
would never consider essen- 
tial, such as grocery cashiers, 
line cooks and food workers, 
maintenance workers and farm 
workers. Without them, our 
culture of consumerism and ey- 
eryday luxuries would collapse. 
$7.25 is not enough for 
the people who support our 
economy the most. Any worker 
who works 40 hours a week 
should not be living in pover- 
ty, nor being forced to work 
more than one job. If wages 
increased with inflation the 
minimum wage would now be 
$24 an hour. If the minimum 
wage was raised to $15, let 
alone $24, the Congressional 
Budget Office reported that 
nearly 27 million Americans 
would be affected, and that 
900,000 people would be lifted 
out of poverty. 

The lack of a $15 mini- 
mum wage also comes in the 
face of billions of dollars that 
corporations made during the 
pandemic. The billionaire class 
made an estimated $2.1 trillion 
of wealth during the pandem- 
ic, according to Forbes data 
analysis done by Americans for 
‘Tax Fairness, and the Institute 
for Policy Studies Program on 
Inequality. This occurs after 
millions of lost jobs and thou- 
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sands of people experiencing 
starvation wages during the 
pandemic. 

Another factor of America’s 
labor shortage is the concept 
of “bullshit jobs.” According 
to anthropologist and profes- 
sor David Graeber, there are 
millions of people who are 
working meaningless, useless 
jobs, and they are aware of it. 

He argues that we are at a 
point in technological advance- 
ments that most of the diffi- 
cult, labor-intensive jobs can be 
automated. Instead of auto- 
mation and the elimination of 
the burden of a 40-hour work 
week, we have been determined 
to oversaturate our economy 
with “bullshit jobs” that serve 
to be essentially useless and de- 
void of any satisfying meaning 
to the people working them. 

The way Graeber defines 
“bullshit jobs,” is if we were 
to eliminate them, our world 
would continue to spin. 
“Bullshit jobs,” said Graber, 
“are jobs which even the person 
doing the job can’t really justify 
the existence of, but they have 
to pretend that there’s some 
reason for it to exist. That’s the 
bullshit element.” 

This alienation of labor and 
feeling of a lack of meaning in 
jobs does nothing to help our 
current labor shortage. When 
workers feel as though their 
jobs are meaningless, are being 
paid less than what is necessary 


Here’s Theatre All Around 


I’ve had had the good for- 
tune to have seen my share of 
Shakespeare plays. I’ve seen a 
few performed al fresco: Shake- 
speare in the Park in Central 
Park, the Alabama Shakespeare 
Festival, the Oregon Shake- 
speare Festival and Shakespeare 
in Rushton Park in Birming- 
ham, but all those productions 
pale in comparison to what I 
saw the night of Oct. 8, 2021. 

Director Marcus Lane, 
Costume Designer Emily Gill, 
Scenic and Lighting Design- 
et Kel Laeger, Technical and 
Sound Director Kyle Moore 
and the students of UM The- 
atre Department have pulled 
off something truly amazing. 
Their presentation of “As You 
Like It” was a musical, theatri- 
cal and entertainment master- 
piece. It was also a completely 
portable production, moving 
— props and all — from location 
to location for a total of 11 
different natural stages around 


“Once more unto the 


the Montevallo campus. 

When I started off in the 
lobby of the Center for the 
Arts, I knew things were dif- 
ferent when instead of getting 
a paper program, I scanned a 
QR code on an usher’s name 
tag with my phone. Soon 
after perusing the digital data, 
the production started not in 
the theater but outside. The 
audience was led outside by the 
balladeer, Kodi Mae McDear- 
mont, and the ushers, to see 
the first scenes performed on 
the patio of the building. The 
lights and props were trans- 
ported in carts and set up for 
the scene by the crew (who 
also directed traffic). Besides 
the ground-level lighting, the 
spotlights were either hel- 
met-mounted on crew mem- 
bers’ hard hats or hand-held 
during the scenes. 

Now that you know about 
the lighting, I know what 
youre thinking: How did the 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Since I was in high school, 
one of my favorite Shakespeare 
quotes has been from “Henry 
V,” when Henry says, “once 
more unto the breach dear 
friends, once more.” I love to 
say I, or when my friends and 
I are out camping and have to 
rush out into the rain to take 
care of our gear. 

Saying “once more unto 
the breach dear friends, once 
more,” is about accepting the 
difficulties of the moment, and 
dedicating myself to over- 


coming whatever obstacles lay 
before me. Most importantly, 
it is about working alongside 
friends to make it through. 

I’ve come up against a lot of 
struggles while working for The 
Alabamian; deadlines that I 
wasn't ready for and stories that 
brought up issues I wasn’t emo- 
tionally prepared to handle. 

In the current era of 
COVID-19, we are constantly 
beset by new challenges. Every 
day is a struggle as we attempt 
to navigate the harsh reali- 


audience hear the dialogue 
when the play is being per- 
formed outside? Well, the 
players wore microphones and 
personal speakers, and the 
audience formed a semicircle 
around the action. The scenes 
were proceeding perfectly 
when the actors paraded out of 
the performance area playing 
kazoos to accompany the guitar 
work of Amiens (Seth Harris). 
The audience was directed by 
the crew to follow what turned 
out to be the next venue. 

And so it went throughout 
the night, scenes and venues 
being taken in by a captivat- 
ed if not captive audience. 

‘The play was augmented by a 
variety of classic and contem- 
porary songs, all performed by 
the ensemble with the audience 
often joining in. 

‘The play was everything 
you could want from a Shake- 
speare performance, from the 
thoroughly innovative staging 


and contemporary music to 
ageless “Ages of Man” soliloqu 
by Jaques (Will Harrel). I look 
forward to the remainder of 
the theatre season with great 
anticipation. 

Oh, in case you're won- 
dering how someone with 
mobility issues could take in 
such a performance, I did too, 
since a recent surgery has me 
rather immobile. Well, the 
director himself was ferrying a 
few people around in one golf 
cart and invited Cheryl and m 
to follow along in our own. It 
made the experience even mor 
unique: Drive-in Bard with a 
moving venue. It was an eve- 
ning we will not soon forget. 


Sincerely, 


Michael F. Patton 


breach dear friends” 


ties presented to us regarding 
health and safety, and the 
ever-widening political divide 
in our country. 

It feels as though whichever 
direction we turn there is a new 
problem arising, and there is 
no clear solution for how we 
should handle it. 

Which brings me back to 
Shakespeare, and that beau- 
tiful line “once more unto 
the breach dear friends, once 
more.” 

It is a battle call, a cry for 


help in times of need and ac- 
ceptance of the darkness ahead 
of you. Life will always be full 
of hardship. There will always 
be a battle to fight, and some- 
times the only thing we can do 
is face those challenges head 
on, with our friends beside us. 

So, “once more unto the 
breach dear friends, once 
more.” 


to survive and are expected 
to sacrifice their lives, a labor 
shortage is inevitable. 

It is to the benefit of those 
in the top 1% to continue the 
trend of exploitation. If they 
can ensure a job-market that 
forces people to work mean- 
ingless jobs, force them into 
unemployment and make it 
unprofitable for politicians to 
pursue public-good legislation, 
they will continue to exploit 
Americans and increase their 
wealth to the trillions. They 
will continue to exploit our 
country and the people who 
serve the backbone of our 
economy until there is nothing 


left. 
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City Council increases police 
budget for 2021-2022 


By ELISE KIDD 


The Montevallo City 
Council approved the city’s 
2021-2022 fiscal budget at 
their Sept. 27 meeting. The 
new budget increased the po- 
lice budget by $287,048. The 
police force is the only organi- 
zation or project that has over a 
million dollars set aside for it. 

Last year’s police budget was 
$1,610,545. In the 2021-2022 
budget, the police received 
$1,897,593. According to Steve 
Gilbert, who serves as the city 
clerk and treasurer, there were 
several factors for the increase 
in the police’s budget. 

According to Gilbert, the 
city is fully transitioning to 
Shelby County 911 for police 
dispatching. The switch will 
place all of dispatching into 
one system meaning callers 
can reach police and fire and 
emergency medical services 
much easier. 

“There is a cost with this 
transition,” said Gilbert. The 
cost was factored into the 
increase in this year’s fiscal 
budget. Prior to this transition, 
police dispatch was channeled 
through city hall. 

The council also set aside 
more money in order to in- 
crease the pay for Montevallo 
Police Department officers. 

“This helps with the reten- 
tion of experienced officers as 
well as hiring new recruits,” 


Gilbert said. The city also 


City of Montevallo Police Precinct. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor. 


reviewed other nearby law en- 
forcement agencies’ salaries and 
made sure Montevallo’s aligned 
with theirs. 

The city council’s police 
budget also includes the 
purchase of two new police 
patrol vehicles. The purchase 
will occur within the incoming 
fiscal year according to Gilbert. 
He explained the purchase is an 
effort to keep “newer vehicles 


By CADY INABINETT, News Editor 


The university's Title IX 
Coordinator Tony Miller 
explained changes to Title IX 
regulations at the most recent 
Faculty Senate meeting on 
Oct. 8. 

The most recent changes 
to Title IX were made in May 
2020. According to Miller, he 
just now spoke to the Faculty 
Senate about it, “because last 
year everything was virtual and 
COVID safety was the univer- 
sitys number one priority.” 

Miller added that the new 
regulations aim to direct edu- 
cational institutions on how to 
handle sexual misconduct cases 
in a way that Miller claims is 
fair to all parties. 

One of the changes made 
was to the definition of sexual 
harassment. Miller outlined 
the new definition as, “Unwel- 
come conduct determined by 
a reasonable person to be so 
severe, pervasive, and objective- 
ly offensive that it effectively 
denies a person equal access to 
the University of Montevallo’s 
education program or activity.” 

This definition includes quid 
quo pro as well, which Miller 
defined as, “an employee of 
the University of Montevallo, 
conditioning the provision of 
an aid, benefit, or service of the 
University of Montevallo, on 
an individual’s participation in 
unwelcome sexual conduct.” 

Miller pointed out some no- 


table changes made to Title IX 
regulations. One of the most 
major changes is that a student 
can't be punished for sexual 
misconduct before responsi- 
bility of their wrongdoing is 
found. This regulation aims 

to emphasize due process and 
set a higher burden of proof in 
Title IX cases. 

This move addresses a 
criticism against a 2011 Title 
IX guidance that called for a 
burden of proof analysis known 
as “preponderance of the 
evidence,” in which the party 
alleging wrongdoing must 
convince the fact-finding body 
that there is a 50% chance 
their claim of wrongdoing is 
true. Essentially, this guidance 
created a lower burden of proof 
than the current regulation, 
in hopes to make the Title IX 
process less daunting to victims 
of sexual misconduct. 

Additionally, new regu- 
lations require each party 
involved in a Title IX case— 
both the party alleging wrong- 
doing and the party alleged to 
have committed wrongdoing, 
to have an advisor during the 
investigation process. Students 
may select their own advisor, 
but, if they do not select one, 
the university must assign them 
one. 

An advisor, according to the 
university's Title IX guide- 
lines, is, “The person chosen 


in service which require less 
maintenance and out of service 
time.” 

For the 2020-2021 fiscal 
budget, the city’s total reve- 
nue was $5,841,885 while the 
2021-2022 fiscal budget is 
$7,641,979. 

The Montevallo Junior City 
Council also received $1,000 
in funding. ValloCycle received 
$600. Both of these organiza- 
tions were not allotted direct 
funding in the previous year’s 


by a party or appointed by the 
institution to accompany the 
party to meetings related to the 
resolution process, to advise the 
party on that process, and to 
conduct cross-examination for 
the party at the hearing, if any.” 

Another update to Title IX 
regulations sets boundaries 
on what the university cannot 
process as a Title IX complaint. 
Miller outlined that the uni- 
versity “must dismiss” a Title 
IX formal complaint if the 
reported behavior, “Does not 
fall under new regulations defi- 
nition of sexual harassment,” 
didn’t occur in a university 
program or didn’t occur in the 
United States. 

Miller also listed who on 
campus are officials with au- 


budget. 

The city also allocated 
$250,000 for the Victory 
Building renovation project. 
This is an ongoing city project 
to renovate the former Victory 
Autos and Collision Center 
building located on Main 
Street into a shared brewery 
and restaurant space, with 
Interstellar Ginger Beer and 
Exploration Company and 
Wasabi Juan’s currently slated 
as tenants. 


thority—a person who, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of 
Education, is someone with the 
power to, “institute corrective 
measures on the recipient’s 
behalf.” At Montevallo this 
includes, not just Miller, but 
also University President Dr. 
John Stewart, Vice President 
for Enrollment and Student 
Affairs Dr. Tammi Dahle, Vice 
President for Administrative 
Affairs Dr. Kristy Lee, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs 
Dr. Mary Beth Armstrong, 
Director of Athletics Mark 
Richard, Director of Human 
Resources Barbara Forrest 

and Senior Associate Athletic 
Director Dawn Makofski. 


SGA Recap 


By JACOB GROSS 
Both of the past SGA 


meetings were short, featuring 
mostly announcements and 
discussions around WOW 
weekends. 

Who's Who applications are 
now closed. Jacob Heath, vice 
president of SGA said that the 
blood drive with LifeSouth 
Community Blood Centers on 
Oct. 12 and Oct. 13 were a 
success, but he did not provide 
any numbers on how much 
blood was given or how many 
people donated blood. 

‘The senate discussed WOW 
weekends for Oct. 22 and 23, 
which were Silent Disco and 
a screening of Hocus Pocus, 
respectively. To celebrate 
Halloween, there was an 
event called “Summoning 


Spirits” by Peter Boie on Oct. 
25 and Halloween crafts on 
Oct. 14. There are plans for 
a Friendsgiving the weekend 
after Halloween. 

Allayna Berthellt, Jordan 
Kinney and Hannah Mallory 
were all sworn in as freshmen 
senators. London Breedlove 
was sworn in as a justice for the 
supreme court. 

Junior senator Josie Shaw 
has been in the process of 
drafting a resolution for trans 
students to make their voices 
heard. The bill would allow 
a process for changing your 
name in banner and add 
non-binary bathrooms to the 
campus. 

There was no new legislation 
put to the floor. 


United Nations cont. 


The report also indicated 
that sections of the Amazon 
rainforest have changed from 
being carbon sinks that remove 
CO2 from the air to producing 
CO2 due to increasing 
deforestation in the region. 

WMO Secretary-General 
Petteri Taalas reported that, 
based on the current rates 
of increase in greenhouse 
gas concentrations, global 
temperatures will increase “far 
in excess” of Paris Agreement 
targets, which aim to cap global 
warming at 1.5 to 2 degrees 
Celsius. Taalas went on to say, 
“The Greenhouse Gas Bulletin 
contains a stark, scientific 
message for climate change 
negotiators at COP26.” 


Sudanese prime minister 
arrested in coup 


Sudan’s military arrested 
the country’s prime minister, 
Abdalla Hamdok, and other 
senior officials Oct. 25, seizing 
control of the government. 
This has sparked mass protests 
against the military coup 
among Sudanese citizens. 

This seizure of power 
disrupts plans for a 
governmental transition to 
democracy, a plan that has 
been in place since longtime 
autocratic leader Omar al- 
Bashir was ousted in 2019. 

Following Hamdok’s arrest, 
military head General Abdel- 
Fattah Burhan announced on 
national TV that the country’s 
Sovereign Council, a joint 
military and civilian governing 
body created following al- 
Bashir’s ousting to transition 
to a democratic government, 
would be dissolved. Burhan 
cited quarrels among political 
factions as cause for military 
intervention. 

Buhran also said the military 
would appoint a technocratic 
government to lead the 
country’s upcoming July 2023 
elections, but emphasized that 
the military would remain in 
charge of the government. 

Protestors in the capital 
city Khartoum and its twin 
city Omdurman have blocked 
streets as security forces have 
used tear gas in attempts to 
disperse the crowds. There 
have also been reports of 
security forces opening fire 
into crowds of protestors. The 
Sudan Doctors’ Committee 
have reported three protestors 
have died and 80 have been 
wounded. 


Corrections: In Vol. 96, issue 


5 


The photo for “Esports 
open house” was incorrectly 
attributed to Madelyn 
Alexander. The photo was 
taken by Nethan Crew. 


In “SGA Recap,” the 
University of Program Council 
was incorrectly referred to as a 
branch of SGA. The UPC is a 
student organization run by the 
SGA executive branch. 


In “Dr. Bernice King opens 
lecture series,” Dr. Lolita 
Kincade’s name was misspelled 
as Kincaid. 


Lifestyles 


“DU 


By JACOB GROSS 


Director Denis Villeneuve attempts 
to adapt Frank Herbert’s novel “Dune” 
with a grand vision, capturing a politi- 
cal space opera with the same societal 


resonance as the novel. 


“Dune” has a vision that will satisfy 
long-time fans of the book, but as a 
movie, it still falls flat in its pacing and 
disjointed themes. 

Set in the year 10,191, “Dune” 
primarily follows the story of Paul 
Atreides. The house of Atreides is sent 
to govern the planet Arrakis. Their 
primary responsibility on the plan- 
et is to mine and refine a substance 
referred to as the spice, without which 
interplanetary travel is not possible. 

In exchange for running the refinery 
for the Emperor, the Atreides house is 
promised massive riches. 

Upon their arrival, the Atreides 
house is met by catastrophe after 
catastrophe. The planet Arrakis, collo- 
quially known as Dune, is a near unin- 
habitable, desert wasteland. To survive 
outdoors, people must wear a suit 
that reuses sweat as drinkable water. 


The planet is also 
crawling with 
giant, man-eat- 
ing worms that 
are attracted to 
rhythmic sounds. 
On top of their 
aforementioned 
struggles, there 
are insiders attempting to assassinate 
the Atreides family. 

Played by Timothée Chalamet, 
Paul is caught in an internal strife. The 
native people, known as the Fremen, 
declare him to be the messiah, and 
his mother informs him that he is the 
result of selective genetic breeding, 
designed to create a mind that could 
bring the galaxy to peace. Throughout 
most of the film, Paul does not know 
how to handle this information, but 
he eventually rises to leader. 

The novel “Dune” by Frank 
Herbert has a difficult screen history, 
with several half-hearted and bloated 
production attempts. Long called an 
unadaptable movie, “Dune” adapta- 
tions have been disappointing fans 
since the 80s. 

As a novel, “Dune” has long been 
important to the culture of sci-fi. 


“Easy on Me” by Adele 
shatters multiple records 
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Initially, the book received low sales, 
with there being exponential growth 
around it as the decade continued. 
Since then, “Dune” has won a Hugo 
award and a Nebula award, with many 
fans saying it is the best sci-fi book 
ever written. 

Despite its immense popularity, 
“Dune” has never had a successful 
onscreen adaptation. This is not 
entirely the fault of rushed directors 
or poor budgets, but partly has to do 
with the fact that the film is unable to 
do things that the novel can. Sitting 
at just over 700 pages with a narra- 
tive that is broken into three parts, 
“Dune’s” format is difficult to con- 
dense into a film. 

‘The book features descriptions 
and philosophical ponderings on the 
nature of power. I have always thought 
that films cannot get away with 
inward narration, as it is incredibly 
jarring for a mostly visual experience. 
Thankfully, the movie does not do 
this, but it would have to do some- 
thing similar to capture this key facet 
of the novel. 

“Dune,” in many ways, is a good 
movie. Timothée Chalamet did a great 
job in the role of Paul, and his charac- 


ter arc makes me excited for the next 
installment of “Dune.” It was written 
with complex and compelling char- 
acters; it has beautiful art and CGI 
and enough of the social and political 
ideas that made the original novel so 
culturally relevant. The very nature of 
the plot makes you question power 
and authority. Paul and the Atreides 
house are as ostensibly influential, but 
their own power could not save them 
from the fate that awaited them on 
Arrakis. 

“Dune: Part 2” is set to premier 
on Oct. 20, 2023, and is the last 
scheduled part for this adaptation, but 
Denis Villeneuve wants to make “at 
least three Dune movies,” according to 
Yahoo Entertainment. 


By SAMANTHA COST 


Rumor has it, 
Adele is back and here to stay, 
with her new hit song “Easy 
on Me” being just a taste of 
what her upcoming album has 
to offer. Released on Oct. 14, 
“Easy on Me” is Adele’s most 
vulnerable song yet. 

Her song immediately blew 
up, topping the charts and 
breaking records overnight. 
Spotify tweeted on Oct. 15 
congratulating Adele on hav- 
ing Spotify’s most-streamed 
song in a single day. Amazon 
Music revealed on Oct. 16 
that the new hit had “the most 
first-day Alexa song requests in 
Amazon Music history.” 

Adele’s new song not only 
broke records for streaming 
services but radio records as 
well. According to Variety, 
“Easy on Me” became the 
most played song in U.S. radio 
history during the song’s first 
week on the air. According to 
Variety, it also “became the 
first song to be the most-add- 
ed at five different formats in a 
single week. Those formats are 
Top 40, adult contemporary, 
Hot AC, adult album alterna- 
tive and R&B.” 

Besides all the records her 
song has broken, she has also 
revealed that her new album 
“30” featuring “Easy on Me” 
will be released on Nov. 19. 


Adele told fans on an Insta- 
gram live that this new album 
will be about “Divorce, baby. 
Divorce!” Adele and Simon 
Konecki divorced back in 
2019 when Adele was 30, 
which fits the style of her 
previous album titles, “21” 
and “25.” 

In an interview with British 
Vogue, Adele revealed that she 
wrote “Easy on me” for her 
son, trying to explain why she 
had to choose her own hap- 
piness and get a divorce. This 
song talks about the struggle 
and fears involving new love 
and tells new lovers to go easy 
on her. 

‘The instrumentals are a bit 
repetitive at times and give 
the song a softer feel, however, 
the basic take on the instru- 
mentals helps to spotlight the 
lyrics in the song. The lyrics 
paired with Adele’s bold vocal 
range make a striking contrast 
to the softer instrumentals 
which makes the song feel 
quite bold. 

Adele has an upcoming 
interview with Oprah on 
Noy. 14 before “30” releases. 
‘The interview is part of CBS’s 
“Adele One Night Only” con- 
cert special. In this two-hour 
special, Adele will perform 
some of her classic songs, as 
well as unheard songs from 
her upcoming album. 


Magic, cowboys & 
MOG, oh my! 


By WESLEY WALTER 


The Montevallo Organization of 
Gaming held a Deadlands one-shot on 
the nights of Oct. 19 and 26. During 
the two nights, attendees were given 
the opportunity to learn about the 
game, build their own characters and 
play the game with the characters they 
created. 

Deadlands is a tabletop role-playing 
game similar to Dungeons and Drag- 
ons. The game is set in an alternate 
version of the Wild West known as 
the Weird West. The game features 
fantasy and science fiction elements, 
with magic and futuristic technology 
being important aspects of the game’s 
universe. It was first released in 1996 
by Pinnacle Entertainment and has 
received continuous updates since then. 

On Oct. 19, students met in Hill 
House at 7 p.m. to learn about the 
game and build characters. Character 
creation allows players to select from 
many different play styles including 
traditional gunslingers, outlaws, moun- 
tain men and wizard-like characters 
known as hucksters. 

While creating their characters, play- 
ers are given six points in the attributes 
of agility, smarts, spirit, strength and 
vigor as well as 12 skill points to allo- 
cate. Skills range from a wide variety 
of abilities such as shooting, gambling 
and boating. 

Lastly, players are given edges and 
hinderances. Edges include helpful 
traits such as good looks and wealth. 
Hinderances include everything from 
being overly loyal or a pacifist to having 
a severe addiction or missing limbs. 


At the group’s Oct. 26 meeting, 
participants were given the chance to 
briefly play the game with the charac- 
ters they created the week prior. 

One of group of players was led by 
mathematics professor, Dr. Benton 
‘Tyler, who served as the game’s mar- 
shal, which is Deadland’s equivalent 
of a dungeon master in Dungeons and 
Dragons. 

Player-created characters in this 
group included a muckraking inves- 
tigative journalist, an extremely rich 
and overconfident man who suffers 
from night terrors and an inability to 
swim, a slightly senile old man who is 
obsessed with dynamite and a huckster 
who has a severe addiction to peyote. 

‘The story of the one-shot centered 
around this cast of characters search- 
ing for a magical Babylonian artifact 
that was stolen by a group of cultists 
attempting to summon the devil. Play- 
ers were given the promise of a $100 
reward if they successfully recovered 
the artifact. 

‘The players were eventually success- 
ful in obtaining the artifact, despite 
many distractions and setbacks includ- 
ing attempts to start a bar fight and a 
drinking competition at the saloon, 
the huckster nearly being killed by a 
shotgun-wielding cultist and the old 
man accidentally dropping a lit stick of 
dynamite at the feet of the party. 

After successfully returning the arti- 
fact to the town mayor, players received 
their $100 reward and the huckster 
received a large quantity of peyote. 
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Jordan Jones: Falcon’s 
Women’s Basketball 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Jordan Jones. Photo courtesy of 
UM Marketing & Communications. 


Jordan Jones said she 
wanted to Jordan Jones said 
she knew she wanted to play 
on the collegiate level from 
the moment she picked up a 
basketball. 

She started playing basket- 
ball in the fourth grade, grow- 
ing up in Roebuck, Ala. with 
her mother and brother. 

“It’s a city on the outskirts 
of Center Point and Five 
Points,” said Jones. “It’s always 
been me, my mom, and my 
brother growing up until she 
got remarried. I’ve learned to 
always earn things that I want 
in life, instead of getting them 
handed to me.” 

She said basketball taught 
her endurance, determination 
and patience, but her faith is 
the biggest part of her game. 

“These few ways have 
molded and equipped me to be 
the independent, black female 
that I am today. It has allowed 
me to have the mindset that 
I could do anything I put my 
mind and faith to,” said Jones. 
“Without God at the begin- 
ning and at the end, I wouldn't 
be able to accomplish nothing 
on or off the court.” 

Her role model is Aari 
McDonald, a shooting/point 
guard for the Atlanta Dream 
WNBA team. The Atlanta 
Dream chose McDonald as the 


third overall pick during the 
2021 WNBA draft. 

“I see Aari McDonald as 
a role model, because no one 
ever knew who she was until 
she believed in herself to go do 
what needed to be done,” said 
Jones. “Growing up, I never 
had the recognition when I 
did the right thing or got the 
right grades... because it was 
supposed to be expected.” 

Despite the lack of recogni- 
tion for hard work, Jones said 
that getting older taught her to 
“always go 110%” regardless of 
what the reward or recognition 
might be. 

“McDonald proved ev- 
eryone wrong that a small 
guard could lead her team to 
the finals and make it to the 
WNBA,” added Jones. “She 
broke the standard and that’s 
exactly what I want to do.” 

Jones chose Montevallo 
because of the environment 
and atmosphere she felt when 
visiting one of the basketball 
practices. She is now a senior 
majoring in biomedical chem- 
istry with a concentration in 
kinesiology, planning to take 
her extra COVID year and 
graduate in May 2023. 

“After college, I plan on 
playing professional basketball 


overseas to continue my career 


Golf course to be 
repurposed 


By JACOB GROSS 


as an athlete. If able, while 
attending dentistry school 
so that I can become an oral 
surgeon after the ball stops 
bouncing,” said Jones. 

She said balancing school- 
work and athletic life is not as 
hard as it seems, “as long as you 
do not procrastinate.” Long 
bus rides and trips allow her to 
study for tests or finish assign- 
ments. She said the challenge 
motivates her to do schoolwork 
to play the game she loves. 

“T describe my work ethic as 
‘unstoppable.’ Why? Because 
whatever is thrown at me, no 
mattérhow hard it is or how 
much anxietyuit gives me, | will 
always complete the task, and 
I will always go 100%,” said 
Jones. “I am so hard on myself 


serve how nature reclaims areas 
altered by humans. 

Dr. Susan Caplow, an 
associate professor of the en- 
vironmental studies program, 
said, “as far as the process goes, 
we have a meeting in a cou- 
ple of weeks with a bunch of 
the interested parties to really 
hammer out the details, as we 
don’t have a plan yet.” 

Caplow discussed the idea 
for the nature reclamation 
area with university president 
Dr. John Stewart III and is 
currently referring to the space 
as the “rewilding project.” Her 
idea is to let nature reclaim the 
land and see what observation- 
al opportunities evolve around 
the process. Caplow said, “the 
idea that I had approached Dr. 
Stewart with was just letting 


Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photographer edtior. Sign by Montevallo P@!t of the golf course rewild, 


Golf Course. 


University administrators 
are currently discussing several 
plans to repurpose the former 
university golf course. The 
university decided to add a 
mountain biking trail, with the 
first season of the new moun- 


tain biking team set to begin in 
the fall of 2022. 

Plans discussed for the 
former golf course include 
a bird-watching trail and a 
designated nature reclamation 
area — an area designed to ob- 


in an organic, untampered 
way.” 

The rewilding project will 
be an interdisciplinary space 
with many departments able 
to extract educational value 
from it. Caplow said, “biology 
classes could go observe,” and 
“there could be nature writ- 


when it comes to anything in 
life. No one is going to stop 
me from getting the best out 
of myself but me, and I can’t 
let myself be the obstacle, so I 
push even harder.” 

Jones is a guard for the Fal- 
cons women’s basketball team, 
wearing the number 23 jersey. 
‘The only personal goal she has 
for the upcoming season in to 
help her team win. 

“That's it. If it’s defense, as- 
sists, rebounding... that’s what 
Pll do. Every game is different 
because every team is differ- 
ent, Jones said. “That’s where 
versatility comes in. As far as 
team goals, WE ARE CHAS- 
ING A RING!” 

Her favorite basketball 
moment happened when she 


shot over 50% in a game from 
all areas. She said she scored 
most of the points on her high 
school team, so coming to a 
school with multiple scorers 
made her lose her confidence. 

“T also lost my confidence 
because I had no idea how to 
fit in,” said Jones. “So, when 
I finally learned my place as a 
versatile player, I easily started 
getting chemistry with multi- 
ple teammates and confidence 
back in myself as a scorer and 
defender.” 

The women’s basketball 
team play their first home game 
on Friday, Nov. 12 against the 
University of West Georgia at 
1 p.m. 


Jordan Jones. Photo courtesy of 
UM Marketing & Communications. 


ing related to it. Dr. Forrester 
could do some philosophical 
ponderings about like nature, 
and, you know, what makes 
untouched nature.” 

Caplow also expressed in- 
terest for educational oppor- 
tunities beyond those enrolled 
in the university, saying, “we 
will certainly develop pro- 
grams around the space. Those 
programs will be available 
for our K-12 field trips.” The 
environmental studies program 
conducts field trips to the 
university lake. 

Caplow is hoping “that the 
rewilding area would bemiext 
to the lake,” since the lake is 
frequently visited amd gives a 
natural atmosphete that the 
rewilding project is trying to 
capture. The space is “still in 
its idea stage,” and Caplow 
is open to multiple possibili- 
ties for the capacity the space 
could serve. 

Caplow also discussed the 
possibility of a bird watching 
trail, saying, “it is possible that 
we could put some sort of like, 
you know, bird stand out there 
so people could birdwatch 


possibly.” She seemed opti- 
mistic, but said it is “probably 
part of what we'll discuss, but 
I don't know if there is a vision 
or if there’s a budget for any of 
those things.” 

The rewilding project, the 
mountain biking trail and the 
bird watching trail will hope- 
fully be completed in con- 
gruence with each other, with 
President Stewart “wanting to 
do all of them,” according to 
Caplow. 

She also believes that the 
space would fit well with the 
current proposals working to- 
gether, saying that “part of the 
goal is to leave it as.natural as 
possible, so that the birds will 


want to come.” 


Lifestyles 


will come in handy soon, 
Virgo. Find your passions 
and dig into them. Avoid 
indecision and be direct. 
Be aggressive. 


Libra: Be a little sponta- 
neous, Libra. There’s no 
need to always stick to the 
day-to-day. Don't be afraid 
to put yourself out there 
in favor of new experienc- 
es. Get a little crazy. 
Scorpio: It's your time 
to shine, Scorpio. This is 
your season and it’s time 
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Capricorn: You don't 
always have to bein com- 
plete control, Capricorn. 
It's okay to loosen the 
reigns a little bit. There 
are forces that will work 
in your favor if you allow 
them. 


Aquarius: You can 
accomplish anything you 
put your mind to, Aquar- 
ius. Visualization is your 
strong suit, and itis im- 
portant to put these plans 
into action. Act it out. 


By MAKAYLA MONTGOMERY 


kinetic form. Taking action 


Aries: It’stimetotieup h 
is just as important as 


solitude. 


are known for your intu- 


ition and it’s time to listen get deep. Work towards 
to yourself. Find some 


to do what you know best: . 
Pisces: Prioritize your 


strengtheningyour rela- own comfort, Pisces. Your 


your loose ends, Aries. 
Everything seems to be 


planning. Sort it out. 


tionships. Get into the 
nitty-gritty. 


comfort zone is not always 
a bad place to be. It is 


falling into place, and it 
ce th ie a . Don't be le express yourself, Gemini. 
afraid to collaborate. Wor You've been connecting 


it out. the dots inwardly and it’s 
time to show your work. 
Let it all out. 


Gemini: It's time to 


Taurus: You're moving 
in a lot of different direc- 
tions, Taurus. Move your 
potential energy into a 


HALLOWEEN SHORT STORY WINNER. 
Phantom Conversations 


By DREW ROBERTS 


Cancers Get back to 
your roots, Cancer. You 


I’ve seen dead animals on my 


runs. It’s inevitable. An overam- eo 

bitious cat underestimatesthe [m] Phe x y [m] 
speed of a moving truck and Set ig 
you can figure it out from there. - : “at. : fF 
Never in my life had I seen pay . c, 
adead human. That was until “ ne id 
this morning. ee ad en a . 


I woke up from my Pou- 
tine-Burger-induced sleep 
refreshed, invigorated. 


lus eas 


Read more at 
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CROSSWORD: 


By ANNAPRENZIE MARIE KOCSIS 


DOWN 


1. This is the season for 
the beginning ofsweater 
weather. 


ACROSS 


3. Scary faces in a gourd. 


5. Don’t get lost in the 
corn 

2. Hop on the wagon. 

8. These are a quintes- 


4. Jump into a pile of sential fall treat. 


10. Tell stories around 
6. Be thankful. the 


7. It’s spooky! 13. Pumpkin, nutmeg, 


and cinnamon in a crust. 
9. “It’s the Great py 


14. During this time of 
year these become col- 


10. Hot or spiced apple 
: orful. 


11. Tailgate parties for 
this sport. 

Scan me for 
12. Walk and shop in the 
park during one of these. 


answers! -> 


Leo: It’s time to get so- 

cial, Leo. You are already 
a social butterfly, and it's 
time to tap into this trait. 
Find your people andlean _—_— going unnoticed, and it is 
on them. Get connected. 


Virgo: Your ambition 


\4t0 BA TsABELLA ZibLAR 


where you are most your- 


Sagittarius: You are self. Get cozy. 


as fiery as always, Sagit- 
tarius. Your energy is not 


appreciated. Your direct- 
ness will take you farther 
than you think. 
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UM students’ stories 
about sexual assault 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief and HANNAH IRVIN, Copy editor & Social media manager 


WARNING: 


The following article con- 
tain graphic descriptions 
of sexual assault that may 
be distressing to some 
readers. Names have been 
changed to protect the pri- 
vacy of the individuals. 


yatt was hanging 
out with friends 
in Farmer Hall 


one night when he was sexaully 
assaulted by another student. 
He went into the bathroom 
and while he was washing his 
hands, another student en- 
tered. The other student struck 
up a conversation; eventually, 
he went in for a hug, which 
Wyatt found strange, but 
assumed that the other student 
must be drunk. 

“Then he started feeling me 
up and stuff and kissing my 
neck and s---...eventually, I was 
like, alright, alright, no. And 
then got out.” 

‘The two had never met prior 
to that night. 

“Honestly, I knew absolute- 
ly nothing about the person,” 
Wyatt said. “I didn't know his 
name until afterwards.” 

He filed an online report 
with the university the next 
day. 

He received a prompt re- 
sponse and was asked when he 
would be free to come in for a 
meeting with the Title IX office 
to discuss what happened. 

Both he and the other stu- 
dent were given a no-contact 
order, which mandated that, “I 
don't talk to him. He doesn't 
talk to me,” Wyatt said. “His 
friends don't talk to me about 
him or anything like that. My 
friends don't talk to him about 
me. And then there's reper- 
cussions if something happens 
from either side.” 

Wyatt's understanding from 
the emails he received was that 
there was a hearing where the 
individual who assaulted him 
was questioned. Wyatt was 
asked to submit an impact 
statement, detail- 
ing the effect 
the event had 
on him. 

At no point 
did the two 
individuals come 
into contact 
during the process, and the 
only person Wyatt talked to 
was Tony Miller, the Title IX 
Coordinator. 

“Tony was very, very, very 
welcoming and easy to talk to, 
and he's the only one I talked 
to about that,” Wyatt remem- 
bered. 

No-contact orders are a 
part of the Title IX supportive 
measures. According to UM's 
Title IX policies, “Supportive 
measures are non-disciplinary, 
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non-punitive individualized 
services offered as appropriate, 
as reasonably available, and 
without fee or charge to the 
parties to restore or preserve 
equal access to the University 
of Montevallo's education 
program or activity without 
unreasonably burdening the 
other party, including measures 
designed to protect the safety 
of all parties or the University 
of Montevallo's educational 
environment, and/or deter ha- 
rassment, discrimination, and/ 
or retaliation.” 

While they are kept as a 
part of a student's records, 
supportive measures do not 
qualify as sanctions, which are 
levied against students when 
they are found responsible for 
sexual misconduct. Because 
they are not sanctions, sup- 
portive measures are not taken 
into account when determin- 
ing responsibility if a student 
has previously been a part of 
a no-contact order either as a 
complainant or a respondent. 


Tony was very, very, very 
welcoming and easy to 
talk to, and he's the only 
one | talked to about that. 


- Wyatt 


When The Alabamian asked 
Miller about the logic behind 
this policy, he said, “The reason 
is because everybody gets due 
process and it's about being 
fair.” 

Wyatt wasn’t sure if the 
no-contact order was what he 
wanted. “I wasn't exactly sure 
what I wanted,” Wyatt said. 
“But that was definitely...part 
Or it,” 

Wyatt and the assailant lived 
in the same residence hall, 
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A rerun of placation 


- Letter from the editor 


and as part of the university's 
response, Wyatt was informed 
that the other student would 


be removed from 
the residence hall. 
The other student 
was allowed to stay 
enrolled and cur- 


rently has a job as a 


student worker. 


While Wyatt reported the 
case to the Title IX office, 
many other students choose 
not to, for a variety of rea- 
sons. This is common among 
students, and according to 
statistics from the Rape, Abuse 
& Incest National Network 
(RAINN), only 20% of female 
student victims ages 18-24 
report cases of sexual assault. 


Statistics from 
RAINN also reveal 
that, “Students are 
at an increased risk 
during the first few 
months of their 
first and second se- 
mesters in college.” 


Sarah was raped twice 
during her first year at the 


university. 


The first time, the perpetra- 
tor was an acquaintance who 
was drinking at a house party. 


ple thought they were hickies, 
but they were bruises from 
him.” 


She did not feel like the 
university would care 
or do anything about it. 


When he was done, he fell 
asleep on the bed. She carried 
her shoes and walked out of the 
house and back to her dorm, 
barefoot, alone and crying. 

The second time, the perpe- 
trator was a friend. He forced 
his way into her dorm room. 

Statistics from RAINN 
show that 39% of rapes are 
committed by an acquaintance 
and 33% are committed by a 


She carried her shoes 
and walked out of the 
house and back to her 
dorm, barefoot, alone 
and crying. 


current or former partner. 
Sarah did not report either 
incident. She explained she 
did not feel like the university 
would care or do anything if 
she reported it. She knew word 


of the leading causes for not 
reporting an assault. 

It was Georgia's second 
semester on campus when she 
was assaulted at a party. She 
went to dinner with friends. 
One of the athletic teams was 
holding an off-campus house 
party and her friends wanted 
to go. She recalls having mixed 
feelings about attending, but 
decided she could leave if she 
wanted. Soon after arriving, 
Georgia found herself the focus 
of an athlete’s attention, who 
she described as clearly intoxi- 
cated. 

“He was just all over me 
from the beginning and trying 
to get me to talk to him and 
everything and I was annoyed,” 
said Georgia. “He was being 
annoying, but I kept on kind 
of brushing it off.” 

Eventually, she and her 
friends moved outside. At some 
point, she walked back inside 
to use the restroom, which is 
when she was assaulted. 

“[The] guy came out of 
nowhere, and again, he tried 
to talk to me and everything,” 
said Georgia. “And then all of a 
sudden, he started grabbing my 
arm and tried pulling me into a 


Sarah was not at the party, would room.” 

but he was extremely vocal in get out Georgia said the 

expressing his need to talk to and l gota lot of hate from (assailant was very 

her. A friend called Sarah to tell didn’t his teammates too... strong and almost 

her that the acquaintance was__feel like 

making a scene and she should __ it was I was called a b---- in the 

a nom caf every time | walked in. 
When she arrived at the damaging her 


house, other guys directed her 
towards a room. As soon as 
she walked in, the perpetrator 
grabbed her by the neck and 
shoved her against the wall, 
saying things like, “I know you 
want this.” Then he raped her. 
She said, “the next day, there 
were bruises on my neck. Peo- 
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- Strand coffeehouse 


reputation. She 

thought blame would be put 
on her, at least by other stu- 
dents. 

Sarah’s concern over dam- 
age to her reputation or fear 
of reprisal is common among 
victims of sexual assault, and 
according to RAINN, it is one 


The Crucible Project, 
pg 4 

Identity: a student 
pop-up show, pg 4 


« Horoscope; crossword; 
and comic, pg 6 


- Georgia 


succeeded in dragging her into 
a room out of sight, but she 
was able to push him away. She 
tried to leave the house, but 

he physically blocked the door 
and smacked her hand away 
when she reached for the door 
handle. She eventually was able 
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Mountain biking team 
"cycles" into develop- 
ment 


Pep band set to play 
at future basketball 
games 
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A rerun of placation 


BY ROSE DAVIS, Distribution manager 


he United Nations 
met from Oct. 31 
to Nov. 12 for the 


annual Climate Change meet- 
ing and I'm unsurprised it was 
lackluster. At one time I'd be 
disappointed, even infuriated, 
by a lack of mass action. How- 
ever, at this point it’s expected. 

At one time larger society 
was placated by individual 
actions of recycling, reusing 
and reducing. It fell short in 
comparison to mass companies 
polluting more than a person 
could in a century and the 
mass production of plastics. 

It’s even more tiring watch- 
ing as companies try to por- 
tray themselves as “green” 
and push for climate action 
in an offensive form of green 
washing, an advertising tactic 
where products are depicted as 
environmentally friendly when 
they aren't truly. Meanwhile, 
they actively lobby against 
environmental laws that would 
impact profits. 

I’m so used to being hu- 
mored with laws that barely do 
anything below the surface. I 
see companies push for individ- 
ual action, while they pollute 
water, waste food, and destroy 
forests freely. I don’t have the 
imagination for mass action be- 
ing taken by any governmental 
entity when these companies 
are enabled by them. 

Even within their own sec- 
tor they fail to act on positive 
environmental action. After all, 
it was too easy for the Trump 
administration to remove the 
nation from the Paris Climate 
Agreement. It was even easier 
for them to remove over 100 
environmental laws and cli- 
mate policies regarding any- 
thing from endangered species 
to water pollution. Yet, I watch 
the Biden administration strug- 
gle to push even a singular bill 
through a democrat-dominated 
senate without it being cut 


Why 


Planet Earth painted by watercolor. Photo courtesy of Elena Mozhvilo from Unsplash.com. 


down to scraps. 

The United Nations may 
push for a coal pledge to elim- 
inate coal as a fuel source, with 
over 77 countries signing on, 
but there’s a distinct absence of 
the largest nations like China 
or the United States. It can’t 
be ignored even when the two 
countries have made an “in- 
tention” and pledge to address 
the climate crisis by meeting 
frequently. It’s grotesque polit- 
ical wording that I see far too 
often. 

The United States, along 
with five others of the world’s 
biggest methane polluters, did 
sign a pledge to cut methane 
emissions by 30%. Howev- 
er, China, one of the three 


countries that make up 35% 
of global methane emissions, 
failed to show. Incremental 
progress is still progress, but 
2030 is far later than where the 
goal should be. 

Additionally, the largest 
group present, over 500, were 
fossil fuel lobbyists, who work 
for the fossil fuel industry 
to influence governmental 
decisions. This group included 
Internal Emissions Trading 
Association (IETA), who are 
known to include major fossil 
fuel companies. Others call this 
event an “exclusionary dysto- 
pian hellscape” with a lack of 
countries south of the equator. 

How am I supposed to 
feel when the meeting of the 


“The Harder They 


hit home for me 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor-in-chief 


Wr I first saw the 
trailer for “The Hard- 
er They Fall,” I was ridiculously 
excited. I’ve always loved a 
good old fashioned western, 

so it was bound to catch my 
eye, but there was one thing 

in particular that grabbed my 
attention. 

All the main characters are 
Black. 

Growing up as a bi-racial 
individual, representation is 
something that has always been 
an important issue for me. I 
didn’t see very much in the way 
of representation, on screen or 
otherwise. I went to Briarwood 
Christian school, a predom- 
inately white school. There 
were never more than five kids 
besides myself who weren't 
white in my grade, and until I 
got to high school, there were 
no Black teachers. 

It’s the little things that 
make the most impact, both 
good and bad. I'll never forget 
the frustration I felt every year 
on grandparents’ day, trying 
to draw the little pictures of 
myself with my grandparents 
that they always asked us to 
do. All the other kids used the 
same crayon for their skin, one 
that they creatively referred to 
as “the skin color.” 

I didn’t use the same crayon 
as everyone else. Every year, I 
would attempt to mix cray- 
on colors to produce what I 
thought was the proper color 
for my skin. I’ve never really 


been dark enough to make 
people assume I was Black, but 
I still don’t look white, and I 
had no desire to draw a picture 
of myself to give my grandpar- 
ents that showed me as white. 

My teachers never really got 
why this bothered me. In gen- 
eral, it was clear that this was 
just an issue they couldn’ really 
understand, which is no doubt 
why my elementary school 
teachers often struggled to un- 
derstand why I was so upset by 
the fact that standardized tests 
called for me to pick either 
white or Black as my race. 

Every year, I would sit there 
and stare in frustration or ask 
my teachers what bubble to 
fill. The worst response I got 
was the time when one of my 
teachers told me to just bubble 
in white, since that is what I 
looked like. My response was 
to bubble in the option for 
“other,” just like I did every 
year. 

I grew up seeing white as 
the default. A Black character 
in a movie was always nice, but 
I had an understanding that 
white was normal, and I should 
be okay with this. I certainly 
didn’t expect to see anyone like 
me on the screen. 

Which takes me back to 
“The Harder They Fall.” 

In recent years, we have 
certainly seen an increase in 
Black-led content, or even con- 
tent that centers predominantly 
around Black individuals, 


where white people are in the 
minority. 

That said, an all-Black 
western still was an eye-catcher. 
We have seen Black individuals 
making a break into westerns, 
but it has been in a subtle way 
overall. The remake of “The 
Magnificent Seven” included 
Denzel Washington, but it 
never really addressed anything 
related to race, or at least never 
in a meaningful way. 

“The Harder They Fall” was 
anything but subtle. At one 
point, the main characters go 
to a white town. Whereas the 
Black towns in the movie were 
full of bright, vibrant colors, 
the white town was completely 
painted white. Literally, every 
building was painted white, 
without a trace 
of color. 
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world’s countries to fight 
climate change feels like a PR 
event to appease the masses 
with surface-level changes? Am 
I supposed to feel comforted? 
Relieved? I can’t truly describe 
the existential dread I feel as I 
watch the people in power do 
nothing about an issue that 
presses so heavily. Worse, they 
argue if climate change is real, 
when it very clearly is. 

I have no faith in politicians 
anymore. I don’t have trust in 
the government's choices over 
the environment when they are 
actively arresting protestors for 
protesting an oil line through 
legally recognized Native 
American land. The people in 


the governmental sector are 


Fall” 


The visual contrast highlighted 
the concept of whitewashing, 
and illustrated the suppres- 
sion of uniqueness in favor of 
uniformity in a whitewashed 
society. Plus, it left me laugh- 
ing my head off. 

‘There were certainly things 
that I didn’t like about the 
film. Moments that I felt were 
poorly scripted, or the plot just 
didn’t quite line up, but I don’t 
know many people who watch 
westerns hoping to see a really 
thoughtful narrative. Westerns 
are about ridiculous standoffs 
and lots of cowboy action 
shooting, and “The Harder 
They Fall” has those in spades. 

For me, this film represents 
the opportunity for Black 
individuals to enjoy seeing 

themselves represented on 
the screen playing the 

roles of villains 
and heroes, 
and being al- 
lowed to be 
the stars of 
the show. 


Graphic by Bell Jackson, Design Director 


disconnected from the public 
need. 

However, it is unhelpful to 
simply retire from the climate 
change discussion. There are 
proper places to put one’s times 
in the climate change discus- 
sion. “Build Back Fossil Free,” 
a collection of various environ- 
mental groups, was present at 
the UN Climate meeting, ad- 
vocating for President Biden to 
“change the fossil fuel era” by 
advocating for non-oil-based 
energy source infrastructure. 

As I watch the UN climate 
meeting finish; I don’t possess 
much hope for it to make any 
substantial changes. Not when 
the biggest nations refuse to 
cooperate, industry heads ghost 
the issues, and public voices go 
unheard. 
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Board of Trustees approves 
faculty salary increase 


By CADY INABINETT, News Editor 


embers of the 
Board of Trustees 
approved a 2% 


salary increase for university 
faculty at their Nov. 5 meeting. 

‘The increase is an effort to 
reach College and University 
Professional Organization 
benchmarks for average faculty 
salaries, with the university 
aiming to get faculty salaries 
within 95% of these averages 
for tenure-track faculty. 

The board indicated they 
would like to explore increas- 
ing staff salaries in the future, 
specifically looking into ensur- 
ing that the university’s lowest 
paid staff members are making 
living wage. 

Board of Trustees Chair 
Todd Strange pointed towards 
the university's financial success 
and increased enrollment as 
making salary increases possi- 
ble, as well as indicating that 
it would put the university in 
a “better position” to increase 
staff salaries. 

“Enrollment, enrollment, 
enrollment,” he said, “What 
makes the world go round.” 

Additionally, trustees voted 
to keep summer semester 
tuition the same. University 
Chief Financial Officer and 
Treasurer Susan Hayes pointed 
out, during the past summer 
semester, graduate enrollment 
increased compared to previous 
summers. However, Hayes also 
reported undergraduate sum- 
mer enrollment had decreased 
slightly. 

University President Dr. 
John Stewart’s employment 
contract was renewed by the 
board as well. His new contract 
will be set to expire in 2026, 
with Strange claiming that this 
will make Stewart the univer- 
sity’s second longest serving 
president after Dr. Thomas 


Palmer, who was president of 
the school for 19 years. 

Updates to Stewart's con- 
tract include a retention and 
performance bonus, as well as 
an increase in his insurance 
coverage — Strange pointed 
out that, by the expiration 
of this new contract, Stewart 
would be 65 years old. In re- 
gard to this, Strange comment- 
ed, “We're not increasing it 
hoping he'll die. We're increas- 
ing it in case he dies!” 

Other trustees spoke con- 
gratulatorily of Stewart’s time 
at the university so far, with 
Personnel Committee Chair 
David Wheeler saying Stewart 
has done unprecedented work 
during unprecedented times. 

Sen. Rodger Smitherman re- 
marked that Stewart has “done 
a great job,” and is “the right 
person for the right time.” 

The board approved several 
new academic programs as 
well. The first was a Master of 
Education program in Ap- 
plied Instruction. The other 
approved programs were all 
business major concentra- 
tion programs. The group 
approved two management 
concentrations, International 
Management and Human 
Resources, and two finance 
concentrations, Financial Sales 
and Sustainable Finance. 

The group also was provid- 
ed an update on the building 
renaming working group by 
working group chair Leroy 
Nix. The renaming group was 
established in June as a way to 
review building naming criteria 
and guidelines. 

Nix outlined some modifi- 
cations made to the university’s 
building naming guidelines, in- 
cluding changes in how name- 
sake nominees are approved, 
and assured trustees that 


the university is now better 
equipped to handle building 
naming now than before. 

The board went on to 
approve two new name sugges- 
tions submitted by the working 
group. The first would be in 
honor of Charlie Webb, who 
worked as a postal worker on 
campus from 1941 until 1977. 
This name would be applied to 
the campus post office, and, ac- 
cording to Nix, work to honor 
the contributions staff make on 
campus. 

The other approved name 
would be in honor of Dr. 
Wilson Fallin, Jr. Nix said 
this would be a way to draw 
attention to and commemorate 
Fallin’s life-long commitment 
to Montevallo and social justice 
activism. There are no specif- 
ic plans as to what building 
Fallin’s name will be applied to 
as of yet. 

‘The board’s Marketing and 
Communications Committee 
provided two other naming 
recommendations in honor 
of university donors that the 
board approved. The first ap- 
proved name would be applied 
to the community counseling 
room in the Sims House— 
naming it the Paige Golden *16 
Behavioral Health Corridor. 
This would be in honor of 
Montevallo alum Paige Gold- 
en, who earned a Master of 
Education focusing on clinical 
mental health counseling in 
2016 and died in April. 

‘The other approved name 
would change the name of the 
university's accounting pro- 
gram to the James and Jennifer 
Newman Accounting Program, 
to honor the donations the 
pair have made to the Stephens 
College of Business. 


New gourmet coffeehouse 


By RAEGAN LINDSEY 
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Strand Coffeehouse on Main Street. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor. 


S trand Coffeehouse, open- 
ing in the former Strand 
movie theater on Main Street, 
is set to become Montevallo’s 
newest business. The owner 
Sean Eichelberger, is not new 
to the coffee scene. 

Eichelberger spent 12 years 
working at Joe Mugg’s coffee. 

Eichelberger has used this 
experience to open his cof- 
feehouse. When looking for a 
place to open his dream busi- 
ness, he felt Montevallo was a 
perfect choice. 

"My fiancé is a professor at 
the university, and after visiting 
a few times for events...I just 
began to enjoy everything that 
Montevallo has to offer. Even 
though it's a small city, it's 
lively and vibrant and full of 


unique creative people from 
different places,” said Eichel- 
berger. 

Students around campus 
and people in the communi- 
ty have shown support and 
excitement for the new estab- 
lishment. 

"I'm so excited about the 
new coffee place. I'm excited to 
have a new place to study and a 
different environment to focus 
on,” said Reagan Story, a junior 
majoring in speech pathology. 
However, Strand Coffeehouse 
is not opening just yet. 

"We hope to be open before 
the end of this semester, but 
we should definitely be open 
when everyone returns for next 
semester,” said Eichelberger. 

"I'm definitely excited 


about the new coffee shop,” 
said Dr. Emma Atwood, an 
English professor. “It will keep 
some traditional Montevallo 
flair with the Art Deco décor 
and homage to the old movie 
theater." 

Strand movie theater was 
known for its eclectic style and 
variety of shows that it played. 
Eichelberger hopes to contin- 
ue the legacy of Strand Movie 
Theater by offering more than 
what is common. 

"There is so much great cof- 
fee out there in the world, and 
I think anyone deserves to try 
as much different great coffee 
as possible, especially in such 
an amazing place like Mon- 
tevallo,” Eichelberger said. 


UM students' 
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to get out of the house and left 
the party. 

Despite her escape, she was 
still deeply disturbed by what 
happened to her. 

“Because luckily, I did get 
away,” she said. “But I know 
that the intent was very much 
for me not to get away. And I 
still was very much physically 
assaulted. I had bruises on my 
arms the next day.” 

She told a friend who was a 
member of the athletic pro- 
gram, and they, without her 
knowledge, called the athletic 
director for UM and told him 
what happened. Georgia then 
received a phone call from 
Miller. 

“They were asking me all 
these questions and from the 
beginning though, it felt very 
pointed at me kind of and like, 
‘oh, okay, well, he didn't actu- 
ally rape you. So it's okay.’ And 
it...felt like... what happened 
really didn't matter. That was 
really frustrating.” 

The Alabamian asked Miller 
how he would address Georgia 
or any student who felt this 
way. 

“Regardless of the level of 
severity,” Miller said. “We're 
going to take it seriously 
because you want each and 
every student, each and every 
employee, to be able to go to 
work, go to class, do whatever 
it is they want to do on the 
campus, in a safe...friendly 
campus environment...I'm 
sorry that that is how she feels. 
That's not how we want her to 
Heel 

The federal Title IX policy 
requires that the student who 
filed the complaint is asked for 
permission before the investi- 
gation moves forward. The uni- 
versity’s Title IX office still has 
the ability to choose to pursue 
an investigation if the Title IX 
coordinator deems that there 
is a significant risk to campus 
health and safety. 

According to Miller, the 
Title IX office avoids pursuing 
this option if possible. 

“If the student doesn't want 
to do anything, then...[if] we 
move forward against the will 
of that student, we're essen- 
tially violating what they want 
to happen...we don't want to 
violate the student and what 
they want.” 

In accordance with the Title 
IX policy, Georgia was given 
the option between a no-con- 
tact order or a full investiga- 
tion. She chose the no-contact 
order. 

“When something like that 
happens, you just want it to 
be over,” said Georgia. “But of 
course it didn’t go away. I still 
had to see him everywhere.” 

‘The assailant would pur- 
posely sit in the cafeteria at a 
table near her and stare at her 
while she was eating. “I got a 
lot of hate from his teammates 
too,” Georgia said. “I was 
called a b---- in the caf every 
time I walked in.” 

When asked about the 
issue of sexual misconduct 
by athletes, Athletic Director 
Mark Richards said, “Due to 
federal confidentiality laws, and 
respecting the privacy of the 
University of Montevallo stu- 
dents involved, I cannot legally 
provide comment.” 

The name of the student was 


not revealed and specifics of the 
case were not discussed. 

Georgia said she went 
through a period of time where 
she struggled to eat. School was 
also difficult. She was given a 
five-day grace period for home- 
work assignments. 

“Which was just really frus- 
trating,” said Georgia. “How 
do you expect this to go away 
in five days?” 

Georgia was also frustrated 
by the burden of responsibility 
placed on her. 

“At the time, I was an 18 
year old girl. I went from 
having absolutely no con- 
trol over a situation to being 
thrown all the control, and 
it was like, ‘well, if you don't 
feel like you want to ruin his 
life and his profession for that, 
then nothing's gonna happen, 
because we're not going to take 
responsibility as a school to do 
anything about it.” 

From Georgia's perspective, 
it appeared that the student 
who assaulted her was never 
punished. He continued play- 
ing with his team and was able 
to return to UM after gradua- 
tion to work on his master’s. 

“If I hear something about 
you, whether it's good or bad, 
I can't make an assumption 
that you're going to do it 
again, whether it's good or 
bad,” said Miller, when asked 
if he thought it was likely that 
a student would be a repeat 
offender. 

Miller reiterated his position 
that ifa student did not want 
the university to go forward, 
the university's hands would 
be tied. 

Georgia also feels concern 
for the safety of other students 
on campus. Her concern is 
backed up by studies, which 
show that the majority of sexu- 
al assaults and rapes on college 
campuses are perpetrated by 
serial offenders. 

One joint study, conducted 
by professors at Union Uni- 
versity, Case Western Reserve 
University and University of 
Redlands, found that “more 
than 87% of alcohol-involved 
sexual assault was committed 
by serial perpetrators.” They 
also found that, “Fraterni- 
ty men and student athletes 
were significantly more likely 
to commit alcohol-involved 
sexual assault than other men 
on campus.” 

“T don't feel safe anymore 
every time I'm in a room with 
him," said Georgia. “And it's 
just frustrating. Because I'm 
like, I've heard through other 
people that he has done this to 
other girls. And I'm like, how 
can this keep happening? I 
reported it, this should not be 
happening anymore.” 

SafeHouse of Shelby County 
provides free services for 
survivors of sexual assault and 
domestic violence. Their 24- 
hour crisis line is available at 
205-669-7233 and can pro- 
vide crisis intervention, safety 
planning, shelter placement 
and information. Find more 
information at www.safehouse. 
org/get-help. 

If you have an experience 
you want to share, contact 
The Alabamian at alabamian@ 


montevallo.edu. 
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The Crucible Project: 
of exchange 


remnants 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Photography editor 


xchange is the key to any 
Beers conversation as, 

Dr. Scott Meyer explained 
on the gallery’s opening day. Ex- 
change ensures that everyone involved 
is getting the best possible output 
from the interaction. It is also what 
gives The Crucible Project its distinct, 
collaborative nature and harmonious 
intersection of disciplines. 

The Crucible Project is a ceramic 
and glass sculpture gallery on display 
in the Poole Art Gallery at the Center 
for the Arts on campus. ‘The gallery 
opened on Oct. 28 and one of the 
contributing artists, University of 
Montevallo professor Scott Meyer, 
held an artist’s talk about the works at 
4 p.m. on opening day. 

The gallery included elements 
of alchemy such as ladles and their 
stands, crucibles and beakers. Glass 
elements were featured to encase, 
adorn, emphasize and compliment 
certain pieces. The sculptures ranged 
in size, with some being about a foot 
tall and others being a similar height 
to some of the people that walked 
through the gallery. 

Meyer described how The Crucible 
Project is a collection of works that 
draw on the alchemical and transfor- 
mative purpose of a crucible. The role 
of a crucible is to combine and purify 
metals, and, according to the artists’ 
statement, in alchemy it was the vital 
instrument for the interdependence 
of matter, mind and heart. 

In the same fashion that the cru- 
cible combines unalike elements, 

The Crucible Project combines art 
of different mediums into cohe- 
sive pieces. Ceramics and glass are 
both hands-on processes that often 
require a team, so it was natural to 
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Students viewing The Crucible Project gallery. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photo editor. 


do The Crucible Project with a team of 
artists. Alch- 
-emy as a practice became a fitting 
metaphor for the group that collabo- 
rated on The Crucible Project. 
‘There are four contributing artists 
to The Crucible Project: Scott Meyer, 
Richard Hirsch, Ken 
Baskin and Michael 
Rogers. Meyer, 
Hirsch and Baskin 
are all renowned 
ceramic artists who 
show a masterful 
manipulation of 
their mediums. 
Rogers is the glass 
artistof the group. 


All four artists were present in an 
artists’ discussion about the gallery via 
Zoom on Noy. 4. They each shared 
their favorite pieces from the gallery 
and gave their individual statements 
about The Crucible Project. They all 
agreed that in order to make a project 
like this work, they had to trust each 
other. 

Baskin said, “If you don’t have trust, 
it doesn’t work.” 

The Crucible Project began with 
Hirsch and Meyer around 
12 years ago. Meyer had 
been producing crucibles 
for some time before 
Hirsch proposed a collab- 
oration. This collaboration 


open until Dec. 2. The Crucible 
Project may not end in its current 
state. The artists agreed that what they 
have accomplished “only scratches the 
surface of what’s possible.” 


Full gallery: 


His work is 
expertly refined 
and featured 
throughout the 


soon acquired the works of 
Baskin and Rogers, creating 
what Hirsch called “ceramic 
and glass music.” 


gallery. 


Scott Meyer, Large Crucible Assemblage #12. 
Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor. 


The gallery will remain 


Kenneth Baskin, Gear/Crucible. Photo by 
Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor. 
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Identity: a student pop-up show 


By NETHAN CREW 


dentity was a student pop up 

art show held in The Gallery in 
Bloch Hall from Oct. 24 to Nov. 4. 
Curated by Anna Grace Askelson with 
advising from faculty member Ryan 
Foster, the show features art from 
Askelson as well as Megan Boddie, 
Elle Brown, Ethan Cole, Deidre Dar- 
by, Valerie Flynn, Haley-Joyce Oliver, 
Grace Varner and Kelsi Wilson. The 
show utilizes many aspects of the 
human condition, such as gender, 
sexuality, grief and isolation, to allow 
for all of the artists to show a part of 
themselves in a candid form. 

‘The art show consists of painting, 
sculpture and photography as well as 
other art mediums. One of the pieces 
in the gallery is a collection of pho- 
tographs from Elle Brown, entitled 
“There are Things I Cannot Say.” 
Featuring photographs from their child- 
hood, Brown placed certain insecurities 
and confessions on the photographs, of- 
ten along with certain individuals being 
painted over. Some of these confessions 
include “Your homophobia shaped me 
more than I'd like to admit” and “I miss 
who I was before. Sometimes I wonder 
if she is still buried in me. Sometimes 
Yd rather not know.” 

‘The gallery was a deep introspection 
into the personal lives of the artists. 
Tyson McCord, junior art major, said 
“This one hits to the core. This one’s 
a little painful. It says that there’s a lot 


more that you can talk about, where 
your heart kinda resonates with your 
own pattern.” 

Another piece of the show is “Per- 
manence” by Ethan Cole. ‘This piece is 
a memorial altar of Cole’s sister, Sarah- 
Beth, who took her own life at the age 
of 30. The piece is a collage of differ- 
ent items that SarahBeth left behind, 
which includes textual elements such 
as to-do lists, Christmas cards, and a 
diary labeled “CONFIDENTIAL,” as 
well as a spiral notebook full of poems 
and an incomplete outline of a novel. 
This piece allows for a visual represen- 


Identity gallery in Bloch. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Photography editor 


tation of who SarahBeth was to be seen 
through her art, photographs, writings 
and possessions. 

One piece of the show, “Fayetteville, 
AL,” shows many graphite and wa- 
ter-colored images of Megan Boddie’s 
hometown of the same name. It shows 
many images of different buildings such 
as Fayetteville High School, a church 
and a general store. The work was 
described by Boddie as “an ongoing in- 
trospective conversation about how the 
culture you're raised in along with the 


people you are surrounded by influences 


identification of self.” 


Askelson, the student who curated 
the show, is a senior art major. Askelson 
described the aim of her gallery, saying, 
“T don’t think that simply putting your- 
self into a little box is necessarily as in- 
sightful as looking at what forms your 
identity, and I wanted to get a diverse 
group of people to talk about how they 
have become who they are and what 
the formative things have been.” 

Identity was an emotionally driven 
exhibit that identifies attributes of the 
lives of the artists. As one guest wrote 
in the sign-in book, “Every piece in 
this exhibition touch[ed] my core and 
reminded me of so many pieces of my- 
self. You are all incredibly talented and 
I hope you keep in tune with yourself, 
including the beautiful parts you adore 
and the parts that are sometimes hard 
to love.” 

Identity allowed for students to ex- 
press themselves in sculpture, painting 

and other visual arts to show what truly 
made them the individuals they are 
today. 


Full gallery: 
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Mountain biking team 
“cycles” into development 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


M’s decision to 
renovate the former 
golf course brought 


forth several different ideas, 
including the announcement of 
a new mountain biking team. 

Dr. Shawn Mitchell, asso- 
ciate professor in exercise and 
nutrition science, will be taking 
the role of head coach. He is a 
strength and conditioning spe- 
cialist certified by the National 
Strength and Conditioning 
Association. 

Boasting several degrees in 
exercise science and clinical 
psychology, Mitchell is from 
Denver, Colo. and moved to 
Prescott, Ariz. when he was 
nine. Alabama has been his 
home for nearly 10 years. He 
is the chair for the Department 
of Health and Human Sciences 
at UM. 

“Overall, I have been riding 
bikes for over 30 years,” said 
Mitchell. “BMX when I was 
younger, back in the 1980s, 
and then mountain biking 
when I was in high school and 
college. Prescott and the sur- 
rounding areas, including Se- 
dona, have a strong mountain 
biking culture. I have ridden 
trails in Colorado, Arizona, and 
California.” 

He said his primary disci- 
plines in mountain biking are 
freeride and downhill riding. 
For his dissertation, Mitchell 
examined the physiological 
characteristics of mountain 
bikers, as well as the types of 
training done to increase riding 


performance. 

According to Mitchell, he 
tried to begin a student-driven 
cycling club several years ago, 
but interest was low. Once the 
Montevallo Golf Club left the 
property unattended, ideas be- 
gan to circulate on what could 
be done with the golf course. 

“We have an Outdoor 
Scholars Program at UM, and 
one of the ideas that came to 
mind was to start a mountain 
bike team and begin to develop 
the golf course into a premiere 
riding course,” said Mitchell. 
“President Stewart became 
aware of my passion for moun- 
tain biking. As the plan for this 
team began to develop, Dr. 
Stewart asked if I had interest 
in being the head coach for this 
team, and I accepted his offer.” 

UM president Dr. John 
Stewart III said the timing for 


Our goal is to create a 
safe environment for hik- 
ers, bikers, walkers, etc... 
to recreate and enjoy the 


outdoors. 


- Dr. Shawn Mitchell 


repurposing the golf course is 
ideal. He believes the UM fac- 
ulty proposed “exciting ideas,” 
like a bird trail and nature 
rewilding study station. 

“T believe a cycling team 
will benefit current students by 
giving them another high-level 
sporting activity on campus,” 
said Stewart. “Mountain biking 


Person on bike trail. Courtesy of William Hook of Unsplash.com 


should increase our geographic 
diversity by attracting students 
from the western United States 
and other far-flung areas where 
we do not have robust student 
recruiting pipelines.” 

Mitchell added that the UM 
community will benefit with 
new students and majors on 
campus. The biking trail will be 
open to students and citizens of 
Montevallo. 

“Our goal is to create a 
safe environment for hikers, 
bikers, walkers, etc...to recreate 
and enjoy the outdoors,” said 
Mitchell. “Overall, we are 
working with other faculty and 
community members to create 
a sustainable outdoor recre- 
ation space.” 

Mitchell said the marshy ar- 
eas of the biking course will be 
reserved for anyone who would 
like to enjoy and observe the 
ecosystems present in the 
area. 

“This will leave the 
wildlife in the area un- 
disturbed and available 
to individuals to learn 
more about ecosystems 
and local wildlife,” said 
Mitchell. “We are also 
bringing in local engineers to 
help develop the trail system, 
keeping in mind possible trail 
erosion on any existing trails.” 

Regarding the course itself, 
Stewart elaborated more on 
how a mountain biking team 
will strengthen the area’s econ- 
omy. 

“We can expect to attract as 
many as 1000 visitors to our 
community in a weekend for 
racing events,” said Stewart. 
“This will undergird the local 
economy in a way that the golf 
course was never able to do.” 

Scholarships will be offered 
to members of the cycling 
team, ranging from $1500 to 
$3000 depending on skill level 
and academic prowess, accord- 
ing to Stewart. 

“We will begin engaging ex- 
perts for advice as we transform 
the golf course into a first-class 
cycling venue this year,” said 
Stewart. “Much of the expense 
to start cycling at UM will be 
covered by the sale of the golf 
carts and funds from the pres- 
ident’s office budget for new 
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Mountain biker rides over roots in a sunny forest. Courtesy of 
Jake Schumacher of Unsplash.com 


enrollment initiatives.” 

Mitchell’s recruiting process 
will begin with scouting state 
high schools; then, he will 
gradually expand to neighbor- 
ing states. 

“We are going to be the 
only varsity cycling team in the 
state,” said Mitchell. “I would 
love to get as many state riders 
at UM as possible.” 

He said the biking team will 
be governed by USA Cycling, 
which is an organization that 
oversees all recognized colle- 
giate teams and clubs. 

Mitchell said the main 
priority is development of the 
new trail course before the first 
season begins, and he explained 
the early stages of the team’s 
schedule. 

“Honestly, my only goal is 


to get our roster created and 
get our riders competing in the 
Southeastern Cycling Division 
in the fall of 2022,” explained 
Mitchell. “The cool thing is 
that our new riders will help 
build the trail system. They will 
be able to leave their mark on 
our new team.” 

Stewart said the biking team 
grants students in Alabama 
an opportunity to “invest 
a great measure of passion” 
while achieving a Montevallo 
education. 

“T am hopeful that in just a 
few seasons, we will have stu- 
dents from all over the country 
enjoying this emerging sport at 
Montevallo,” said Stewart. 
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Pep Band set to play at basketball 
games next semester 


By WESLEY WALTER 


he University of 

Montevallo Music 
Department announced it is 
starting a pep band to perform 
during UM basketball games. 
The band will consist of both 
traditional band instruments, a 
rhythm section and will play at 
all home games. 

Any interested students who 
have experience playing these 
instruments are encouraged to 
apply for a position in the band 
or for the position of Student 
Director, which will include 
leading and conducting the 
band. 

Any student with experience 
directing or conducting an en- 
semble are encouraged to apply 
for this position. 

Membership in the band 
will be a paid position. Al- 
though the amount of money 
for performing is not finalized, 
students are expected to make 
$30-50 per game. Pep band 


participants will also be pro- 
vided a free meal at every game 
they attend. 

Auditions are set to be held 
late in the fall semester. Any 
interested students must com- 
plete a form sent to their email 
in UM’s ValloVoice newsletter 
for further information about 
auditions and participation. 

After auditions, students 
must officially sign up for the 
pep band through Banner by 
registering for MUP 122-201 
for the spring 2022 semester. 

Students who have any 
questions regarding the band 
can call the UM Music Office 
at 205-665-6670 for further 
details. 

As well as being expected to 
be able to attend all basketball 
home games, participants are 
also expected to be available 
for rehearsals on Wednesdays 
from 3-5 p.m. during the final 
weeks of the fall semester. One 


Graphic by Bell Jackson, Graphic design director. 


extended rehearsal is planned 
for an undecided time in De- 
cember. 

Band performances are 
expected to begin next semester 
on Jan. 6. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By HANNAH IRVIN, copy editor & social me- 


dia manager 


Ariess Have you been tak- 
ing time for yourself? Ded- 
icate time for self-care this 
week. Your element is fire, 

so light some candles, have 
a bonfire and roast marsh- 
mallows with friends, light 
an abandoned barn on fire. 
Whatever it takes to unwind. 


Taurus: When was the 
last time you created some 
art? Set aside at least five 
minutes every day to be cre- 
ative. Finger-paint, glue mac- 
aroni on construction paper, 
hunt down garden gnomes 
at the thrift store and cover 
your yard in them, put those 
stickers you've been saving 
ona notebook. Make the 
world more beautiful. 


Gemini: Can you contro! 
the thing you're anxious 
about? Should you? Journal 
for a while or talk it out with 
a friend. Meditate. Figure it 
out. Drink some water too; 
you're probably dehydrated. 
You'll find the peace you're 
looking for. 


Cancers You seem a bit 
insecure these days. Do some- 


thing to boost your confidence. 


Do karaoke for elderly people 


in a nursing home. Tell the 
people you love that you love 
them, even if they don't say it 
back. Make yourselffeel good, 
and your confidence will shine. 


Leos You're being a bit in- 
flexible, don’t you think? Relax 

a little. Let down your guard. 
Not everyone is out to get you. 
Your friends are here for you. Let 
them help, whether by lending 
a shoulder to cry on, burying 

a body, bringing you food or 
simply giving you a hug. 


Virgo: Don't be judgmen- 
tal of others or yourself. 
We're all trying the best we 
can. Your best doesn’t mean 
your breaking point. Work 


hard, play often, rest well. 
It’ll pay off. Ask a friend for 
some encouragement if you 
need it. We believe in you. 


Libras {t's okay to tread 
quietly. Uniqueness doesn't 
call for attention, it just 
exists peacefully, not caring 
if it is noticed. You, too, exist 
peacefully. Don’t let anyone 
tell you that this is a weak- 
ness. You are powerful and 
they will see that one day. 
Speak softly, walk lightly, 
move swiftly. Your time is 
coming. 


Scorpio: You're very self- 
aware, but reading others 
isn't as easy. You have a 
tendency to manipulate, 
which makes you distrustful 
of others'intentions. Maybe 
they do actually love you. 
Take a risk and ask. It's okay 

if they say no. It’s okay if 

they say yes. Either way, 
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CONSTELLATIONS 


By COLE SWAIN 


DOWN 


1.This is associated with 
Ganymede, the cupbearer to 
the Olympian gods. 


2.The two mythical twins 
Castor and Polydeuces have 
two stars named after them 
in this constellation. 


3. Caused by a crab being 
kicked into the sky. 


4.Also called the little dipper 
or the small bear. 


6. The weighing scales held 
by the Greek goddess of 
justice. 


7. The maiden is a repre- 
sentation of Dike, the Greek 
goddess of justice. 


11. They stung mythical 
hunter and can never be 
seen in the sky with the 
hunter. 


15. This constellation was 
named to honor the victory 
of the Polish King Jan III 
Sobieski in the Battle of 
Viennain 1683. 


16. Aphrodite and Eros 
transformed into fish to 
escape Typhon. 


now you know. 


Sagittarius: You like 
to explore, right? Well, you 
aren't trapped here, even 

if it feels like it. Adventures 
come in all forms. Try a new 
restaurant, practice magic 
tricks, learn how to unicy- 
cle, plant some flowers, say 
hello to a stranger. Life is 
magical. Embrace it. 


Capricorn: You've got 
to forgive them, even if 
they don't apologize. You 
don't have to forget inor- 
der to move on. The past is 
weighing you down and you 
deserve to feel free. You're 
doing really well in life but 
you're not as happy as you 
could be. Keep moving for- 
ward with deliberate steps 
and you'll get there. 


Aquarius: You've been 
talking a lot lately. You have 
good ideas, but so do the 
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people around you. Take 
some time to stop and 
listen. You're surrounded by 
world-changers, so you're in 
good company. Take some 
risks, but watch your step. 
Too many too soon and 
you'll be back where you 
started. 


Pisces: You're going to 
have to toughen up a bit. 
You're helpful to the people 
around you (probably help- 
ing Taurus with the garden 
gnomes) but you don't stand 
up for yourself enough. 
Self-care is more than the 
glamorous things like bub- 
ble baths; it’s also the basics 
like eating vegetables and 
drinking water. You might 
want to go brush your teeth. 
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5. This mythical winged ram 
is the first of twelve. 


8. This archer points his 
arrow to the heart of the 
scorpion. 


9. The hunter is one of the 
oldest constellations and is 
associated with the Sumeri- 
an myth of Gilgamesh. 


10. The sea goat is one of 
the ancient constellations 
first catalogued by Ptolemy. 


12. This queen spends 

six months of every year 
upside-down as punishment 
for her vanity. 


13. This beast was one of 
Hercules’ Twelve Labors. 


14. The bull is often associ- 
ated with two myths regard- 
ing Zeus. 


17. The serpent bearer is the 
representation of Asclepius, 
a famous healer in 

Greek mythology. 


Scan me for 


answers! -> 
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SGA hosts card and 
SOCK Crive ‘373734 


Garland courtesy of Freepik. 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


SGA hosted a holiday card 
and sock drive event benefit- 
ting Columbiana Health and 
Rehabilitation, a nursing care 
home in Columbiana, on Dec. 
sl 

At the event, students were 
provided supplies, such as 
paper and markers, to make 
holiday-themed cards. Stu- 
dents were then able to select 
a pair of socks to couple with 
the card they made. Together, 
these items will be donated 
to a resident at Columbiana 
Health and Rehabilitation. 

Paige Stevens, a senior polit- 
ical science and environmental 
studies double major, was one 
of the organizers of the event. 
She explained SGA wanted 
to focus this drive on benefit- 
ing senior citizens in nursing 
homes. 

“They've been in this pan- 


demic with us,” Stevens said. 
“And for a lot of them they 
haven't been able to see their 
family or have outside access. 
And we do know that people 
in nursing homes sometimes 
don’t have as many visitors as 
they probably would like or 
that they need.” 

Stevens went on to explain 
why cards and socks were cho- 
sen as donation items, saying, 
“We want to make sure they 
have a great holiday season, so 
we're donating cards and socks 
to them so they’re practical 
gifts, but they’re also fun gifts 
for the holiday.” 

She also pointed out that 
the drive, “addresses a different 
target population than what 
we're used to.” 

“T think we, you know, 
worry a lot about, you know, 


people who need food and that 


is super important, but I think 
that this is just a different pop- 
ulation that sometimes does 
get overlooked. And I think 
right now we do have so many 
food donations and food drives 
happening and clothes drives 
— and this is similar obviously, 
socks are a piece of clothing,” 
Stevens said. 

The effects of COVID-19 
in nursing homes also played a 
role in the decision to do- 
nate to Columbiana Health 
and Rehabilitation as well, 
with Stevens saying, “But, it’s 
important to represent and 
to see those people that have 
been, not looked over in this 
pandemic, but have kind of 
been put to the side because 
of the vulnerability of their 
population to begin with, and 
making sure that this is an easy 
way to give them something 
and give back to our commu- 
nity without necessarily having 


that contact with them because 
it is so hard and so up in the 
air and we don’t want to risk 
people who are already vulner- 
able to this virus and to viruses 
in general.” 

When asked what impact 
she hoped the drive would have 
on nursing home residents, 
Stevens responded, “I hope 
they feel a lot of happiness and 
cheer.” 

“I’m going to make sure 
and specifically say these are, 
hopefully, going to go to 
people who maybe haven't 
seen their families in a while or 
maybe don’ get a lot of gifts 
for Christmas,” Stevens pointed 
out, “So that they know that 
they’re loved and they know 
they're important, especially 
if they haven't had the ability 
to see people or receive gifts 
like this in a long time or any 
kind of human contact for a 
lot of them in, like, almost two 


years.” 

One student in attendance, 
Heather Collier, a senior ele- 
mentary education major, has 
two family members who are 
currently residents at Columbi- 
ana Health and Rehabilitation. 
Collier spoke on the positive 
impact she believes the drive 
will have, “With how COVID 
has been, everything has been 
so closed off. And stuff like this 
really helps them know that we 
care for them and love them. 
And that’s, like, the whole 
goal.” 
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Letter from the Editor: Don't give up 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


As the year draws to a close, 
I find myself reflecting on all 
that has occurred. This will 
be my fourth year with The 
Alabamian and my last. I only 
have one more semester, and I 
want to make it a good one. 

This year hasn’t been an 
easy one. I doubt I am alone, 
particularly among college 
students, in saying that this 
year has been a blur. It seems 
like we've moved from crisis to 
crisis and the constant feeling 
of concern over COVID-19 is 
never ending. Recently, the first 
USS. case of the Omicron vari- 
ant — which the World Health 
Organization has marked as 
a variant of concern — was re- 
ported in California, coming at 
a time when all any of us want 
is for this just to be over and 
enjoy a normal holiday with 
our families. 

For most students, the end 
of this semester means a break 
from school after a particularly 
difficult semester. An article in 
the Washington Post in Oc- 
tober highlighted the negative 
impact that the pandemic has 
had on college students. The 
article pointed out a survey 
done by the Center for Colle- 
giate Mental Health at Penn- 
sylvania State University, which 
examined data from 43,000 
students who sought treatment 
in 2020 from 137 centers. The 
data examined showed that 
72% of students reported that 
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Home Alone 


“Home Alone” is the “Ferris 
Bueller's Day Off’ of Christ- 
mas movies—fun, charming 
and an utter classic. Like 
“Ferris Bueller,” it perfectly 
encapsulates what it feels like 
to be a kid in an adult’s world, 
especially during the holidays. 
Your family is annoying, they 
overcomplicate everything and 
seem determined to stop you 
from having a good time—you 
would be much better off on 
your own. But, as soon as 
they're gone, you find out just 
how much you miss them. It’s 
a story that never loses its rele- 
vance, even as you grow into an 
adult yourself. And, as a movie, 
it never loses its enjoyability 
either. As a kid, the slapstick 
comedy was the highlight of 
the movie, but, as I’ve con- 
tinued to watch it annually, I 
always find some new joke or 
witticism to laugh at. Overall, 
it’s a warm slice of cinematic 
perfection pie perfect for enjoy- 
ing with your own family this 
Christmas. 


The Grinch 


Based on the picture 
book by Dr. Seuss, “The 
Grinch” tells the tale of 


the pandemic had negatively 
affected their mental health. 

It doesn’t feel fair. We all 
deserve a break. Unfortunate- 
ly, that’s not really up to us. 

In times like this, I think it is 
most important to focus on the 
things we can control. 

So, to my fellow students, if 
you feel like this semester has 
been rough, I promise you're 
not alone. Students all across 
the nation are feeling the in- 
credible stress, and the fact that 
you are struggling does not in 
any way make you weak. 

Sadly, we can’t change the 
reality of our situation. We 
cant make the pandemic end. 
We can't undo the effect that 
the last two years have had on 
our psyche. 

But we can choose to move 
forward. 

We can choose to refuse to 
let this pandemic stop us from 
getting up and living each day 
with purpose; we can continue 
to live fulfilling lives in spite 
of all the trauma we've been 
through. 

Of course, when I say it like 
that, it sounds easy, right? 

I know it’s not that simple. 
Every day is a battle, and for 
me personally, it often feels as 
though every day is a battle 
that I am losing. 

But that doesn’t mean each 
day isn’t worth fighting for. 

I have friends who are 
graduating this December, and 


how Christmas can heal the 
widest of rifts in a com- 
munity. Growing up as the 
“odd one out,” The Grinch 
was relentlessly bullied for 
his green hair and overall 
ugly appearance. In the 
movie, the Grinch contrives 
a plan to “steal” Christmas 
by taking all the presents 
Christmas Eve night. He 

is forced to think about 

his Christmas hate when 
he meets Cindy Lou Who, 
a child who believes that 
Christmas can transform 
anyone, including the 
Grinch. 

Filled with witty humor, 
“The Grinch” has the most 
heartwarming villain-to-he- 
ro arc ever seen on film. 
Played by the magnificent 
Jim Carrey, “The Grinch” is 


the best Christmas movie. 


The Polar 
Express 


The Polar Express is my 
favorite Christmas movie. First, 
the plot and overall storyline 
is very intricate, and the movie 
does not offer any plot holes. 
The Polar Express also allows 
for all the voice actors to show 
off their acting although it is an 
animated movie when it comes 
to both voice and motion cap- 
ture. This is especially true for 
Tom Hanks, who plays six dif- 
ferent characters. The movie’s 
characters are mostly unnamed, 
with Hero Boy, Hero Girl and 
Billy the Lonely Kid serving 
as the main characters. This 


I know that for many of them, 
the future is a frightening 
experience. It opens up a realm 
of possibilities that they aren't 
sure they are ready for, and the 
uncertainty and stress of this 
pandemic does nothing to help 
them. 

But I have faith that they 
will make it through it. 

Since I was 12 years old, 
I have been a backpacker. 
One of the very first things 
that I learned in backpacking 
was that the only way to get 
where you are going is to keep 
walking. 

I know, I know, it seems like 
a simple lesson, but 
it’s one that 
I often 
think 


about 


a 


ih 


when I find myself thinking 
about giving up. I have a 
destination in life, and while 

I am just as unsure as the next 
college student what my desti- 
nation is, I know that the only 
way I will get there is if I keep 
moving forward. 

Believe me, I know it is hard 
sometimes. I know somedays 
you lie in bed and wonder if 
it is worth getting up. I know 
there are days when you just 
want to fall down wherever you 
are and give up, and I know 
there are days life just hurts so 
much it doesn't seem worth 
living. 


Graphic by Bell Jackson, Design Director. 


Christmas string lights courtesy of Freepik. 


Our favorite Christmas movies 


BY THE ALABAMIAN STAFF 


anonymity allows for viewers to 
see themselves in the positions 
of the characters, which allows 
for a realistic magical feel 
compared to other Christmas 
movies. The soundtrack is also 
scored beautifully. 


Frosty the 
Snowman 


Frosty the Snowman is by 
far one of my favorite Christ- 
mas movies. It starts off with 
a group of school kids who 
accidentally use a magic top 
hat from a failed magician 
to bring to life a snowman 
named Frosty. The children 
are mystified but gladly take 
on the challenge of showing 
Frosty what it’s like to be alive. 
However, Frosty must now 
deal with an angry magician 
and rising temperatures, which 
ultimately leads him to go ona 
journey to the North Pole. This 
movie is one of my favorites 
because it has a simple plot but 
interesting execution. That, 
coupled with its classic anima- 
tion style and detailed back- 
grounds, leaves this film as one 
of the more simple but sweeter 
Christmas movies. 
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The Santa 
Clause 


“The Santa Clause” is one 
of the most fascinating and 
original Christmas movies 
of all time. In the film, Tim 
Allen plays Scott, a divorced 
father who, on Christmas Eve, 
accidently causes Santa to 
fall off his roof and die. After 
committing the grisly crime of 
murdering Santa Clause, Scott’s 
punished by being forced to 
become Santa Clause. He puts 
on the dead man’s clothes and 
is legally bound to be magi- 
cally transformed into a new 
Santa. Besides the somewhat 
silly premise, the writers made 
several other bizarre decisions 
such as spending most of the 
movie's runtime focusing on 
Scott trying to prove his sanity 
to his ex-wife, who, for a year, 
thinks he’s a delusional man 
convinced he’s Santa Clause. 
Overall, the movie isn’t perfect, 
but I still think it’s one of the 
most fun and entertaining 
Christmas movies simply be- 
cause of how bizarrely unique 
it is. With there being so many 
unoriginal Christmas movies, 
it’s a nice break to watch a 
movie that does something 
new and doesn’t take itself too 
seriously. 


Hold on, please; I promise 
youre not alone. 

Keep going, keep moving 
forward and whatever you do, 
don’ give up. No matter how 
dark the tunnel you are in 
gets, no matter how much the 
walls seem to close in on you, 
I promise there is a light at the 
end and youre not alone. 

If nothing else, you've got 
me, and as a friend reminded 
me recently, “strangers are just 
friends you don’t know yet.” 

We might not know each 
other, but I promise, your story 
matters to me. So come on, 
keep moving forward. I don’t 
know about you, but I’ve got 
one semester left. 

Let’s make it a good one. 
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Christmas & holiday recipes! 


Rocky Mountain 


Snow Drops 


By CHARLOTTE WHEELER, courtesy of Hannah Irvin 


Ingredients: 


2 pounds white chocolate 
bark 

1 cup peanut butter 

3 cups miniature 
marshmallows 

1 cup dry roasted peanuts 

3 cups Rice Krispies® 


E Photo courtesy of An 


Chocolate chip d 


Place white chocolate in a 
3 quart casserole dish, micro- 
wave 3-5 minutes, stirring 
occasionally until melted. Add 
peanut butter; mix well. Add in 
remaining ingredients and drop 
on wax paper. Let cool until 
hardened. Enjoy! 
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By CARRY ALEXANDER, courtesy of 


Madelyn Alexander 


Ingredients: 


2 blocks cream cheese (soft- 
ened) 

1 stick butter (softened) 

1 cup sugar 

1 tsp vanilla extract 

1 cup chocolate chips 


1. Mix cream cheese, butter, 
sugar and vanilla extract 
until combined. A hand 
mixer works well for this. 

2. Add chocolate chips and 
mix thoroughly. 

3. Serve with graham 


crackers. 


Best cheesecake 


By JOE ANN BARTON, courtesy of Xander Swain. 


Ingredients: 


1-3/4 cups graham cracker 
crumbs 

1/3 cup butter melted 

1-1/4 cups sugar, divided 

3 pkg (8 oz. each) cream 
cheese softened 

2 tsp. vanilla 

3 eggs 

1 cup sour cream 

1 can (21 oz.) cherry pie 
filling (optional). 


1. Preheat oven to 350 de- 
grees if using a silver 8 or 
9 inch springform pan (or 
325 if using a dark 8 or 9 
inch nonstick springform 
pan). Mix crumbs, butter 
and 1/4 cup of the sugar. 
Press firmly onto bottom 


and 2-1/2 inches up side of 
pan; set aside. 

2. Beat cream cheese, remain- 
ing 1 cup sugar and vanilla 
with electric mixer on high 
speed until well blended. 
Add eggs one at a time, 
mixing on low speed after 
each addition just until 
well blended. Blend in sour 
cream. Pour into crust. 

3. Bake 1 hour to 1 hour 10 
minutes or until center is 
almost set. Turn off oven. 
Leaving door slightly ajar, 
leave cheesecake in oven 1 
hour. Remove from oven; 
cool completely. Refriger- 
ate 4 hours or overnight. 
Remove side of pan; Top 
with pie filling. Store in 
refrigerator. 


ais Photo courtesy of Yulia Khlebnikova on Unsplash. a 


Christmas string lights courtesy of Freepik. 


Peanut Butter Munchies 


By LAURA NUMEROFF, courtesy of Cady Inabinett 


Ingredients: : 


1 cup peanut butter (creamy or 2. 
crunchy) 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 3: 


Combine all ingredients in a bowl. 
Mix well. 

Using your hands, roll the dough 
into one-inch balls and drop onto a 
lightly greased cookie sheet. 

Bake for 10-12 minutes in a 350 

F oven, until golden brown. Press 
the tines of a fork into each cookie 
while still soft. 


Sugar cookies. Photo courtesy of Uliana Kopanytsia on Unspi 


My friend Julia’s 
mom's sugar cookies 


By NANCY NELSON, courtesy of Cady Inabinett 


Ingredients: 1 


l cup butter 2tspcream of tartar 2. 
2 cups sugar Cinamon and sugar 

2 eggs mixture 

1 cup oil ca 
VY tsp salt 

1 tsp vanilla 

5 cups flour 

2 tsp soda 


Blend all of the above in the order 
given. 

Roll into small balls and flatten 
with a heavy glass dipped in cinna- 
mon and sugar. 

Bake at 350 for 10 minutes. 
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Christmas Traditions 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


ACROSS 


2. This is the time for ev- 
eryone to wear matching 
outfits. 


3. Build a house made of 
this cookie. 


4. Each day this reveals 
something new. 


7. A gift exchange game 
of chance. 


9. These sweaters are 
popular at parties! 


11.This sweet hot drink 
is an alternative to coffee 
for Christmas morning. 


12. People go door to 
door singing these Christ- 
mas songs. 


13. Go through the neigh- 


borhood to see these 
bright and colorful dis- 
plays. 


15. Everyone is given a 
gift by their 


16. These popular Christ- 
mas stories are often 
seen on screen. 


18. No matter the family 
size, everyone gets one 
of these. 


DOWN 


1. This popular ballet is 
often performed around 
Christmas time. 


5. Done inside and out- 
side, usually covering a 
house in its holiday garb. 


6. Burning this is a great 
ambience for Christmas 
morning. 


8. This dance troop is best 
known for their annual 
Christmas Spectacular. 


10. These are often left 
by the fireplace accompa- 
nied by a glass of milk. 


14. Decorating this first 
started in Germany during 
the Middle Ages and was 
popularized in America in 
the early 19th Century. 


17. This came with a book 
that inspired parents to 
hide it around the house. 
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19th annual MLK 


BY WESLEY WALTER 
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On Jan. 17, the city of Mon- 
tevallo held its 19th annual 
march in honor of Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. Day. The march, 
which began on Vine Street, 
proceeded down Main Street 
and culminated in a program 
featuring several speakers at 
Montevallo High School. 

After leading attendees 
in the march, Rev. Kenneth 
Dukes, city council member 
and President of the Shelby 
County NAACP, introduced 
the event’s speakers and the 
Montevallo High School and 
Middle School Choir, who 
performed for attendees. 

Event speaker and Mon- 
tevallo city council member 
Leila Mitchell expressed 
gratitude the march still took 
place despite the cold weather. 
Mitchell said, “It’s an honor 
that we keep the dream alive. 
It’s an honor that we march for 
things that are right and that 
our children know the real 
reason for this day.” 

Dukes spoke on the signif- 
icance of the march saying, 
“Tt’s to commemorate Dr. 
King and what he stood for. 
Most of my kids only know, 

‘T have a Dream,’ they don’t 
know the totality of it. History 
sometimes allows you to give 
them an opportunity to ask 
questions.” 

The march is not only Shel- 
by County’s longest-running 
annual celebration of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Day, but 
Shelby County’s only public 
citywide celebration of the 
holiday as well. Dukes spoke 
on the singularity of the event 
saying, “Montevallo is the only 
city in Shelby County that has 
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continued celebration of MLK 
day. There’s no other city in 
Shelby County that does it.” 

Mitchell, who has taken 
part in the event all 19 years 
it has been held, expressed 
her hopes that more cities 
in Shelby County will begin 
holding programs or marches 
to celebrate Martin Luther 
King Day, said, “I just wish 
the other cities would have 
something planned to do as 
well. I think we're the only city 
in Shelby County that’s really 
doing something, but I wish it 
was county-wide.” 

Mitchell also expressed her 
hopes that the event will reach 
more people in future years 
and that more young people 
will become involved, saying, 
“Today I think we had more 
young people out, which I was 
glad of because they need to 
know the real reason they’re 
out of school” and, “parents 
talk to the children so they can 
know more about it. It’s not 
just a free day. It’s a national 
holiday but it’s a service day as 
well.” 

During the presentation 
at Montevallo High School, 
Dukes presented community 
service awards to Montevallo 
High School Vice Principal 
Cheryl Allen, choir director 
Cissy Johnson and Miles 
College football player Robert 
Gray Jr., who volunteers at the 
Birmingham Youth Football 
League. 

Also awarded were represen- 
tatives from the Mission Con- 
tinues, a nonprofit devoted to 
empowering veterans adjust to 
life after service and the Mon- 
tevallo chapter of the Order of 
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the Eastern Star, a branch of 
the Freemasons. 

Dukes also presented 
medals to representatives from 
National Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil sororities and fraternities 
as thanks for their various 
philanthropic efforts and par- 
ticipation in the march. This 
included members from Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, Inc., Delta Sig- 
ma Theta, Inc., Zeta Phi Beta, 


March in Montevallo 


SHELBY — 
COUNTY 
NAACP 


As a member of Martin Luther 
King’s fraternity, we feel like 
it’s very important that we 
keep up our participation at 
this event, because it’s really 
important for the community.” 
Taylor L. Sellers, a member 
of Montevallo’s Nu Omicron 
chapter of Delta Sigma Theta, 
Inc. said, “I think it’s really 
good to go back through our 
history and also just remember 


Ss Ema 
SHELBY COUNTY 
Rev. Dr. Martin 


Luther King, Jr. 
March 


Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Managing editor of production. 


Inc., Omega Psi Phi, Inc. and 
Alpha Phi Alpha, Inc. 

Justice Houser, a member of 
Montevallo’s Nu Tau chapter 
of Alpha Phi Alpha, Inc. spoke 
on his fraternity’s participation 
in the event saying, “The Nu 
Tau chapter here at the campus 
of the University of Montevallo 
have actively participated in 
this event for the last 19 years. 
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the importance of it because 
sometimes when we get so 
caught up in our daily lives 
- we fail to recognize all the 
struggles and hard work and 
dedication that other people 
have put before us.” 

Shelby County NAACP 
Vice President Bobby J. Pierson 
introduced honoree Joseph 
Hampton, the President of 
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Updated 
COVID-19 
campus 
protocols 


BY CADY INABINETT, 
News editor 


As the university starts its 
spring semester, COVID-19 
cases continue to surge nation- 
wide—fueled mainly by the 
spread of the omicron variant. 
This has caused the university 
to reinstate COVID-19 related 
protocols and precautions that 
had been walked-back before 
the start of the spring semester. 

Prior to the start of the 
spring semester, the university 
had announced that wearing 
masks would be optional. 
However, this was changed 
with a Jan. 6 update to campus 
COVID-19 protocols, which 
put in place temporary mask 
requirements to match those 
of the previous fall semester. 
These requirements maintain 
that all individuals are required 
to wear masks in academic 
buildings, labs and clinics, per- 
sonal meeting spaces, indoor 
common areas, health service 
offices and during large indoor 
gatherings on campus. Masks 
are not required in residence 
halls, outdoors, while actively 
eating or drinking and while 
exercising. § Continued on pg.3 
Alabama and Mississippi Spire 
Energy, who was presented the 
title of Man of the Year by the 
Shelby County NAACP. 

In his speech, Hampton 
called for attendees to continue 
fighting for justice and equali- 
ty, saying, “My challenge to all 
of us today is to pick up where 
Dr. King left off.” and “We 


Bobby Pierson, Joseph Hampton and Kenneth Dukes at Martin Luther King Jr. Day celebration. 


must come together in unity 
for the betterment of us all 

in order to live out the vision 
that Dr. King dreamed about. 
Today many of our communi- 
ties are fractured due to the in- 
equalities that have persisted in 
our state and our country for 
far too long, and although the 
fight for equity and inclusion 
has improved in recent years, 
we still have a long way to go.” 
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Christianity: it’s not a cult, | promise 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


I'm not part of a cult, but 
there are days when it feels like 
it. I grew up in a Christian 
family, went to a Christian 
school, went to church every 
Sunday and was part of a Boy 
Scout troop where we ended 
every meeting with prayer. 
Everyone around me was a 
Christian, and so asa child I 
was under the impression that 
all Christians should be in 
agreement on most things. 

Yet, as I have grown older 
and more aware, I haven't been 
impressed with the way visible 
aspects of the church have 
engaged with society. 

I am ashamed to say that 
I have seen Christianity used 
to endorse hate speech against 
immigrants and embolden 
fear-mongering tactics, preying 
on fears among white Chris- 
tians that their way of life is 
under threat from foreign in- 
fluence. I have seen a rise in an 
us-versus-them mentality, an 
increase in rhetoric denounc- 
ing anyone who disagrees or 
seems to contradict the current 
Christian narrative. 

I am ashamed to say that 
the American Church most 
visible to the public eye has 
morphed into an extension of 
conservatism that has far more 
to do with politics than actual 
faith. 

Tam not, however ashamed 
to admit that I am a Christian. 
Christianity has played a huge 
part on my life, and a desire 
to serve God by helping other 


people has been the driving 
reason I decided to become a 
journalist. 1am unashamed of 
my faith, but I am ashamed of 
the way it has been weapon- 
ized. 

Tam not trying to call out 
individual Christians or call 
into question the reality of 
their faith in God, but I think 
it is past time that Christians 
remembered we didn’t swear 
an oath to a political philoso- 
phy. 

Unfortunate- 
ly, this is not a 
new issue. In 


1984, during 


criticizes, such as the supreme 
court case that ruled schools 
could not endorse Christian- 
ity, came the same decade as 
landmark civil rights legisla- 
tion such as the Voting Rights 
Act. Interestingly enough, 
during the 1980s, after years of 
support, the Republican party 
ignored supporting the Equal 
Rights Amendment, which 
provided for protection against 
discrimination for women. 
Gillon points to a quote 
from 


"It's no wonder that some of Jerry 
my friends view my religion Falwell, 
asa cult.” 


the 


the Republican 

National Convention, Ron- 
ald Reagan attended a prayer 
breakfast where he claimed 
that society was no longer 
tolerant of religion. 

“We began to make great 
steps toward secularizing our 
nation and removing religion 
from its honored place,” said 
Reagan. 

He was speaking to an 
audience of primarily white 
Christians, and according to 
an article in the Washington 
Post by Dr. Steven M. Gillon 
—a senior faculty fellow at the 
Miller Center at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia — it was at this 
moment that white protestants 
and Republicanism became 
intertwined. 

In his speech, Reagan com- 
ments specifically on decisions 
made around religion in the 
1960’s, but the decisions he 


founder 
of Moral Majority, who said at 
the end of the RNC that the 
incumbent ticket was “God’s 
instruments in rebuilding 
America.” 

Sound familiar? 

So, despite what he might 
believe, Trump was not the 
first to claim that it was time 
to make America great again. 
It’s an idea that has been with 
the Republican party for 
decades. 

This narrative has continued 
to infect the American church 
and stained its message, be- 
cause by refusing to acknowl- 
edge the fact that Christianity 
has been a tool of oppression in 
the past, we fail to see how it is 
one in the present. 

It has a history filled with 
racism and discrimination, 
but instead of confronting it, 
we ignore it. I’m speaking as 


a Christian, not 
to condemn 
Christianity, 
but to say 
that is 

time the 
Amer- 

ican 

Church 
revi- 

talized 
itself. 

Both 
the Ku Klux 
Klan and 
the League of 
The South — whom 
Southern Poverty Law 
Center classifies as hate 
groups — claimed to be rooted in 
Christianity. During the 2016 
election, former Grand Wiz- 
ard of the KKK, David Duke, 
who also has claimed to be a 
Christian, endorsed presidential 
candidate Donald J. Trump, a 
move which should have caused 
far more Evangelicals to ques- 
tion their own support for the 
future president. Yet, despite 
this, according to Pew Research, 
81% of white evangelicals in 
2016 still voted for Trump. 

Pew Research also shows 
that since 2004, support among 
white evangelical voters for 
Republican candidates never 
dropped below 74%. 

The sad truth is, white 
evangelicals are in the pocket 
of the Republican party, and Re- 
publicans know it. They know 
exactly what catchy words to 
throw out in order to keep their 


The pandemic of convenience 


BY JACOB GROSS 


Our managing editor, 
Xander Swain called me on 
Wednesday afternoon asking if 
I could pick up another article 
for the paper. With the rise in 
COVID-19 cases across the 
nation, I decided to pick up 
a COVID-19 opinion article. 
Before I could start researching 
for the article, my close friend 
tested positive for COVID-19. 
My Wednesday afternoon 
changed from studying and 
doing assignments to stressing 
about not being able to find 
any COVID-19 tests. Luckily, 
my mom’s friend had an extra 
rapid test that she was willing 
to give me. My mom came 
as soon as she could, and my 
body started to shake from the 
anxiety of it all. None of it felt 
real. It was as though I was 
reliving 2020. 

Sixteen hours later, it was 
hard to take a trip to the 
bathroom without coughing. I 
had chills and nausea and every 
ounce of my soul was asking 
it to end. It took me until that 
Sunday and a cocktail of over- 
the-counter remedies until I 
started feeling close to normal. 

I left on Wednesday night, 
and my symptoms didn’t begin 
until mid-way through Thurs- 
day. If I had followed the off- 
cial university guide, I wouldn't 
have been tested as soon as I 
was, and I would have exposed 
everyone in my Thursday class, 
a classroom that is packed and 
has no room for social distanc- 
ing. 

The flurry of it all had 
me exhausted and confused. 
Whenever I checked my 
phone, it was bombarded with 
texts from friends on their 
COVID-19 results. Among 
our group of extended friends, 
several contracted COVID-19. 

‘This series of events made 
this article more pressing for 
me. It transformed my some- 
what political stance that might 
look good in a tweet into a 


serious situation of guarding 
at-risk family members. 

And yet, the CDC has 
recently shortened quarantine 
time to five days if you test 
positive but are asymptomatic, 
or your symptoms “are resoly- 
ing.” They did this during the 
rise in the omicron variant, 
based upon science that pre- 
dates it. Biden has also backed 
the CDC’s decision, despite 
more than 80 million Ameri- 
cans being unvaccinated. These 
policies to shorten quarantine 
time completely disregard those 
Americans, assuming that ev- 


he said that he supported the 
CDC’s decision, saying “if 
you are asymptomatic and you 
are infected we want to get 
people back to jobs — partic- 
ularly those with essential jobs 
to keep our society running 
smoothly.” 

And where is Biden in all 
this madness, the president 
who got voted in by not being 
named Trump? ‘The presi- 
dent who promised to rectify 
and correct the United States 
COVID-19 policy has seem- 
ingly done next to nothing. 
Declaring it a state’s rights 
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eryone is going to recover from 
COVID-19 as if they were vac- 
cinated. Why would the CDC 
and Biden do this? 

It’s simple. The CDC 
wanted to get dollars in the 
economy and flights off the 
ground. The CDC released this 
guidance amidst pressure from 
airline companies such as Delta 
and JetBlue to shorten isola- 
tion times for their business. 
Nothing said it better when the 
lobbying group for Airlines for 
America said “the decision is 
the right one based upon the 
science.” 

Dr. Anthony Fauci, chief 
medical advisor to Joe Biden, 
dropped any pretense of the 
decision being scientific when 


issue, Biden seems to be more 
tired and apathetic to our lives 
than President Trump was. I 
remember watching press con- 
ference after press conference 
at the onset of COVID-19, 
where Trump at least seemed to 
be playing the part of a leader. 
With COVID-19 cases on the 
rise, I hardly see or hear from 
Biden, other than him occa- 
sionally muttering that you 
should get the vaccine if you 
haven't already. 

Every decision made in 
the face of omicron seems to 
be made from convenience. 
It is simply not convenient to 
care about a pandemic for two 
years with no end in sight. It 
isn't convenient to quaran- 


tine for ten days, so if you're 
asymptomatic, five days should 
be fine. Online classes aren’t 
convenient, so mask mandates 
should be fine. No response to 
the virus, especially the omi- 
cron variant, which can bypass 
previous immunities, feels 
convenient to the American 
economy. 

Sure, I was incredibly sick, 
but I have no pre-existing 
conditions. I’ve had my vaccine 
and was never in danger. ‘The 
worst ramification of this 
illness is that my life and my 
commitments have been put 
on hold. 

While it does fill me with 
anxiety to miss so much 
school, I was someone who 
also thought of it as a pan- 
demic of convenience. I was 
perfectly content to slander 
Biden’s response with my 
friends while unmasked and in 
restaurants. Our friend group 
has had a massive outbreak 
of COVID-19, and I can’t 
help but thinking that if I 
took omicron more seriously, 
if I thought to myself to stop 
hanging out with so many 
people, eating with so many 
people, then I would not have 
helped spread COVID-19 to 
our friend group. 

But I hadn't thought about 
it any of this before my positive 
test result. I had so many close 
calls during 2020 and 2021, I 
figured I must be too lucky to 
get COVID-19. COVID-19 
wasnt a main concern for me. 
I had schoolwork, friends, 
extra-curriculars and a future to 
plan for. 

I have to live with the fact 
that I could have helped spread 
COVID-19 to people who 
have asthma and people who 
have family members who 
have weak immune systems, all 
because I chose the convenient 
option. I chose to play a part in 
this pandemic of convenience, 
and I can never relive it. 


yy) 
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supporters. 

Continually, white evangel- 
icals have blindly followed in 
the steps of leaders who clearly 
care little for the morals es- 
poused by Christ. It’s no won- 
der that some of my friends 
view my religion as a cult. 

Because it sure feels like one 
sometimes. 
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SGA creates executive position 


By JACOB GROSS 


For their first meeting since 
the holiday break, the SGA 
senate held a workshop with 
the Higher Education Partner- 
ship, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to advocating for 
more college funding. The 
workshop was in preparation 
for Higher Education Day, an 
annual event in Montgomery 
where students lobby Ala- 
bama’s lawmakers to support 
funding for universities. 

One of the most important 
aspects of Higher Education 
Day is the lunch, where rep- 
resentatives from Montevallo 
will be able discuss policies 
with Alabama’s senators and 
representatives. The majority 
of the meeting focused on 
strategies for the luncheon 
and discussing with Alabama’s 


representatives and senators. 

The event is held on Feb. 
24, and features a parade to 
the State House, a rally at the 
State House steps and meetings 
with legislature during lunch. 
Speakers at Higher Education 
Day include chairs of both 
legislative houses, according to 
Gordon Stone of the Higher 
Education Partnership. 

In the second meeting of 
the semester, SGA senate had 
a more conventional meeting. 
The senate heard reports from 
executive cabinet members, 
swore in new executive cabinet 
members and passed legisla- 
tion. 

The group passed bill 
2122-B-034, which creates a 
new executive cabinet member 
position, Director of Sports 


Promotion. The position will 
act as a liaison between the 
athletic department and SGA. 
Applications for the position 
will be available soon on Fal- 
conLink. 

Two senators were sworn 
into executive cabinet at the 
Jan. 19 meeting as well. Ivey 
Siegel was sworn into the new- 
ly created role of UPC coordi- 
nator, and Pro Tempore Jayden 
Spear was sworn in as Director 
of Public Relations. Votes to 
fill the recently vacated role 
of Pro Tempore will be held 
during the senate meeting on 
Jan. 26. 

At the meeting, president 
AnaKate Andrasko informed 
the senate that Tony Miller, 
Director of Student Conduct 
and Title [IX Coordinator is 
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asking senators to write state- 
ments regarding what students 
expect in terms of conduct and 
behavior from their classmates. 
Andrasko commented saying 
that it is “a statement to place 
in the Fledgling for students by 
students to let incoming and 
returning students understand 
the expectations and value we 


hold for the university and 
each student that calls Mon- 
tevallo home.” 

SGA will also host a town 
hall on Jan. 26 at 5:30 p.m. 
The town hall will focus on 
sexual misconduct and assault, 
and will be held in the Hu- 
manities Auditorium and on 
Zoom. 


Updated COVID-19 campus protocols 


BY CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Isolation protocols were also 
revised for the spring semes- 
ter. Students who have tested 
positive for COVID-19 and 
are experiencing symptoms 
are required to self-isolate for 
five days following the onset 
of symptoms or a positive test. 
After the five-day isolation, 
students can return to campus 
only if they’ve been fever-free 
for 24 hours without med- 
ication and symptoms have 
improved. Students must also 
wear a mask around others for 
five more days following their 
five-day isolation period. 

University protocols outline 
similar measures for students 
who have tested positive but 
are asymptomatic. Students are 


Student 


By AUBRIE CHASTAIN 


At the University of Mon- 
tevallo, students have a wide 
range of opportunities to access 
resources on campus, whether 
that be through the Carmichael 
Library, counseling services 
or health services. While the 
university has a long list of 
resources, there are many that 
students may not be aware of. 

At the Carmichael Library, 
for instance, there are many 
resources to aid students 
with academics. Through the 
library, students have access 
to Interlibrary Loans which 
allows people to access books, 
articles, DVDs, CDs, journals 
and more from other libraries 
outside of the university's. 
Carmichael Library will pay 
up to $30 for a request, after 
exceeding that amount, materi- 
als borrowed will be dealt with 
case by case. 

The librarians also offer 


research consultations for stu- 
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to isolate for five days follow- 
ing the positive test and can re- 
turn to campus if they do not 
experience symptoms during 
that isolation. However, if 
symptoms develop during the 
five-day isolation, the isolation 
period will start over. 

All students who test posi- 
tive for COVID-19 also should 
report their positivity via the 
university's COVID-19 case 
reporting form. 

Students who are expe- 
riencing symptoms and are 
still awaiting test results are 
encouraged to self-isolate. 
Additionally, students who are 
experiencing symptoms but 
have tested negative should be 
fever-free for 24 hours before 


returning to campus. 

Those who have come in 
close contact with someone 
who has tested positive for 
COVID-19 are not required 
to self-isolate—regardless of 
their vaccination status, but 
are asked to self-monitor their 
symptoms for 10 days. 

Students who have to 
self-isolate are being asked to 
do so at home. Per the uni- 
versity’s isolation guidelines, 
“Only students who are unable 
to isolate at home will be 
assisted with campus accom- 
modations.” 

COVID-19 vaccinations are 
not required for students or 
faculty. This is in accordance 
to an Alabama state law passed 


in May 2021 that prohibits 
educational institutions from 
requiring vaccinations that 
were not already required as 
of Jan. 1, 2021. However, the 
university encourages students 
and faculty to get vaccinat- 
ed, citing information from 
UAB saying that vaccinated 
individuals have lower rates of 
infection and experience fewer 
complications than unvaccinat- 
ed individuals. 

Students and faculty who 
wish to get vaccinated can 
do so at upcoming campus 
vaccination clinics on Feb. 2 
from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. and 
Feb. 3 from 11 a.m. until 3 
p.m. at UM Health Services. 
These walk-in clinics will not 
require appointments and will 
only be open to the university’s 
campus. 

The City of Monteval- 
lo will be hosting a walk-in 
vaccination clinic at Parnell 
Memorial Library Jan. 25 from 
3 p.m. until 6 p.m. COVID-19 
original series doses, booster 
doses and pediatric doses for 
children ages 5-11 will all be 
available. 

Individuals who wish to re- 
ceive the COVID-19 vaccina- 
tion or booster, but are unable 
to do so at the campus clinics 
or the City of Montevallo’s 
clinic, can do so at Montevallo 
Family Medicine, according to 
the Alabama Department of 
Public Health’s vaccine provid- 
er database. ADPH also offers 
vaccinations at the Shelby 
County Health Department, 
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located in Pelham, Monday 
through Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
until 11:30 a.m. 

All COVID-19 vaccinations 
are free. Vaccination providers 
also cannot charge adminis- 
tration fees or copays, deny 
vaccination to the uninsured, 
charge for an office visit if the 
only service provided is the 
vaccination or require U.S. 
citizenship for vaccination. 

Testing was not required for 
reentry for the spring semester. 
Random sentinel testing is not 
occurring either. However, 
voluntary testing is available at 
Student Health Services. Ac- 
cording to ADPH’s test site da- 
tabase, testing is also available 
by appointment at Montevallo 
Family Medicine. 

Additionally, free at-home 
tests can be ordered from 
COV Dtests.gov starting Jan. 
19. Up to four tests can be 
ordered per household. How- 
ever, tests are expected to ship 
within seven to 12 days after 
ordering. 

According to the universi- 
ty’s COVD-19 Weekly Case 
Breakdown, there were 51 ac- 
tive student cases and 8 active 
employee cases Jan. 18. This is 
compared to 25 active student 
cases and 4 active employee 
cases the previous week. The 
Alabama Department of Public 
Health has determined Shelby 
County to have high levels of 
community transmission, with 
42.9% of tests coming back 
positive from Jan. 7 until Jan. 


14. 


resources available at Montevallo 


dents, which helps them find 
the proper journals or articles 
they may need for a research 
project. Students can access 
this opportunity by scheduling 
in-person or online appoint- 
ments. 

With COVID-19 affecting 
academics, many students need 
access to technology. While the 
library has many computers 
accessible there, students may 
also check out laptops, iPads, 
Wi-Fi hotspots, video cameras 
and more at the circulation 
desk on the second floor of the 
library. 

Carmichael Library also 
houses the Learning Enrich- 
ment Center on the ground 
floor which allows students 
the chance to have free tutor- 
ing sessions. Tutoring is from 
fellow students who have taken 
the class that the student may 
need help in. Students can 
receive tutoring in math, sci- 


ence, history and many general 
education classes. Students 

can schedule appointments by 
calling the Learning Enrich- 
ment Center, or by going to 
the online portal. 

There are also counseling 
services which provide students 
opportunities to have counsel- 
ing sessions one-on-one with 
a professional. There are many 
other services this center offers 
such as food and financial 
assistance. For food assistance, 
students have access to the 
Campus Food Pantry which 
provides short-term assis- 
tance. For financial assistance, 
students can meet with the 
Coordinators of Case Manage- 
ment and help figure out what 
assistance they are eligible for. 

Montevallo has also instat- 
ed the Freddie Support Line, 
which is a 24/7, 365 days a 
year hotline that can be called 
at 833-434-1217 to speak toa 


licensed therapist. 

Another service offered on 
Montevallo’s campus is Student 
Health Services which is an 
on-campus clinic that provides 
medical services to students. 
Health Services is in the East 
Wing of Main Hall and ap- 
pointments are required. If the 
service cannot be performed 
on campus, the center will also 
provide referrals for students 
who need it. 

Health services also provides 
diagnosis and treatment of mi- 
nor injuries or illnesses, certain 
prescriptions students may 
need, flu vaccinations, as well 
as HIV and STI clinics offered 
annually. With COVID-19 
being prevalent, the services 
also offer COVID-19 test kits 
for students who have been 
exposed and are available in the 


office. 
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James McNeill: Men's 


basketball spotlight 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Three players contribute as 
top scorers on the University 
of Montevallo men’s basketball 
team. One of these players is 
guard James McNeil, who said 
he began playing basketball 
when he was around six or 
seven years old. 

“Basketball really changed 
everything I did after I start- 
ed playing on a team,” said 
McNeil. “I was gone all day in 
the summer time playing in 
tournaments. Basketball really 
changed my life. I wish y'all 
knew what I had going on.” 


He started playing the game 
in his neighborhood of Jamaica 
in Queens, New York. Before 
coming to UM, McNeil played 
junior college basketball at 
Frank Phillips College. 

“When I committed it was 
great. Coming out of high 
school with no offers just made 
me wanna go harder,” he said. 

His favorite moment in his 
basketball career happened 
during his sophomore year 
in junior college. McNeil hit 
two back-to-back, three-point 
shots to win a game, adding, “I 


just took matters into my own 
hands.” 

McNeil said that Kyle Low- 
ry and Jamal Crawford are two 
professional basketball athletes 
that he sees as role models. 

Lowry plays for the Mi- 
ami Heat, and he is a six-time 
NBA all-star who won an 
NBA championship with the 
Toronto Raptors in 2019, the 
first title in their franchise 
history. Crawford retired from 
the NBA in 2020, playing for 
multiple teams throughout his 
career, and is considered one of 


James McNeil in a basketball game. Fall 2021. Photo by Natalie Jones. 


M.A.D.E Night draws a crowd at 
home basketball games 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


During the Jan. 19 basket- 
ball games at Trustmark Arena, 
crowd attendance rose to one 
of the largest of the season as 
the M.A.D.E Program hosted 
the first M.A.D.E Night in col- 
laboration with UM Athletics. 

The M.A.D.E Program set 
up beside the concession stand 
with M.A.D.E Night t-shirts 
spread out over a long table. 
M.A.D.E students sat in their 
own student section wearing 
the shirts as UM’s men and 
women basketball teams played 
against the University of West 
Alabama. 

“This is what we're calling 
M.A.D.E Night, and so we are 
partnering with athletics to just 
boost participation and engage- 
ment at athletic events, specif- 
ically amongst our minority 
students,” said Jason Perry, 
Student Diversity Recruitment 
Coordinator of the M.A.D.E 
Program. 

M.A.D.E promoted the 


event on their Facebook and 
Instagram pages on Jan. 18. 
‘They provided information 
that the first 75 students who 
RSVP the event received free 
M.A.D.E Night shirts. A link 
to the RSVP from was also 
included. 

‘The post said each M.A.D.E 
Night will have free food, give- 
aways and feature students on 
their social media page. To be 
featured on their social media 
and entered in the giveaway, 
students need to take a photo 
in their M.A.D.E Night shirts 
and tag @montevallomade in 
their Instagram stories. 

While at the event, Perry 
said the program is trying to 
get their students to interact 
with each other, support the 
basketball teams and create 
more collaboration among 
campus groups. 

“It’s just a way to engage all 
our different types of students,” 
said Perry “We really enjoy 


being able to come together in 
this atmosphere, because it’s 

a little bit more light-hearted, 
it’s fun, and it’s a way for us to 
just kinda celebrate the differ- 
ent minority students that we 
have on campus: some athletes, 
some theatre.” 

Chloe Harris is a social 
work major and M.A.D.E par- 
ticipant, as well as an intern for 
the program. She attended the 
event and sat at the merchan- 
dise table with other members 
of M.A.D.E. 

Harris reflected on how the 
program has impacted her. 

“So far, M.A.D.E has made 
me feel more welcome on 
campus just knowing that I 
have the space as a minority 
student that makes me feel 
engaged or feel just..-you know, 
this is a predominantly white 
institution,” Harris said. “So, 
coming to school as a minority 
student, as a black student, 
coming from a majority black 


the best ball handlers in NBA 
history. 

Now a senior mass commu- 
nication major, McNeil said he 
came to UM for its academics 
and because of the school’s 
basketball program. He keeps a 
routine to balance schoolwork 
and athletics. 

“Plans after college is to try 
to play professionally over- 
seas,” said McNeil. Due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic, all UM 
athletes were given an extra 
year of eligibility to compete in 
their sport, so he plans to use 


high school, this was a shocker 
to me. So, it just made me feel 
like I belong at Montevallo.” 

Harris smiled, joking, “You 
see how I put that slogan up in 
there?” 

Freshman computer science 
major Cameron Perkins joined 
Harris at the merchandise 
table, and said this is his first 
semester joining M.A.D.E. 

“For me, M.A.D.E has 
actually helped out very well, 
especially with becoming 
more acclimated to campus, 
because I just graduated from 
high school,” said Perkins. “Tt’s 
helped me become mote accli- 
mated into college life, see how 
everything goes, to meet people 
and meet my professors, and to 
just become very well-rounded 
in school.” 

M.A.D.E will host two 
more M.A.D.E Nights with the 
UM basketball teams on Feb. 
10 and Feb. 12. The Falcons 
are scheduled to play Universi- 


that year to think about what 
to do after his basketball career 
is over. 

As of Jan. 18, McNeil 
averages 12.3 points per game, 
totaling 35 steals out of 17 
games. The men and women’s 
basketball teams will have three 
more home games this season, 
then the beginning of the Gulf 
South Conference Tournament 
on March 1. Tournament loca- 
tion and time has not yet been 


decided. 


ty of West Florida on Feb. 10 
and Valdosta State University 
on Feb. 12. 


Editors Note: Vol. 96, 
Issue 7 


On Nov. 18, 2021, The 
Alabamian published 
an article titled “UM stu- 
dents’ stories about sex- 
ual assault.” The names 
in the article were 
changed to protect the 
identities of the victims. 
The Alabamian would 
like to reiterate that all 
names were chosen at 
random and any simi- 
larities to any persons 
are coincidence. The Al- 
abamian apologizes for 
any distress that similar- 
ities may have caused. 
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What are NFTs? 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


There has been a lot of re- 
cent discussion and controversy 
over the minting and sales of 
NFTs. NFT is an acronym 
that stands for non-fungible 
token, and Ethereum.org de- 
fines NFTs as “tokens that we 
can use to represent ownership 
of unique items... They can 
only have one official owner 
at a time, and they’re secured 
by the Ethereum blockchain.” 
In other words, they are a 
digital good that is for sale, 
and the consumer who secures 
the NFT has a digital receipt 
that points to their ownership. 
Due to this blockchain as- 
pect, NFTs are comparable to 
bitcoins. 

The popularity of NFTs 
is partially due to the fact 
that they have been sold for 
large amounts of money. For 
instance, according to The 
Verge, the music artist Grimes 
sold pieces for a combined total 
of $5.16 million. According to 
Los Angeles Times, Graphic 
artist Beeple sold a “digital 
collage” for $69 million. 

Why then is there such 
controversy? Some individuals 
are concerned about power 
consumption and the carbon 
footprint left behind by the use 
of NFTs. According to The 
Verge, the issue is that NFTs 
are built on the Ethereum “sys- 
tem called ‘proof of work’ that 
is incredibly energy hungry.” 

According to The Verge, 
transactions are made “secure” 
through a system in which 
“users, or ‘miners’ add a new 
‘block’ of verified transac- 
tions to a decentralized ledger 


called the blockchain.” This 
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process is a sort of “complex 
puzzle” and, in order to solve, 
it requires the use of machines 
and ultimately the process is 
considered “energy inefficient.” 
According to digiconomist.net, 
a single Ethereum transaction 


converts to 242.26 kWh or the 
equivalent of 8.19 days of pow- 
er consumption in the average 
U.S household. 

There have also been issues 
of piracy and the creation of 
NFTs without permission. 


For instance, another person 
created a series of NFTs based 
upon YouTube channels like 
DreamcastGuy, BeatEmUps, 
Caddicarus and Jim Sterling 
and placed them on the NFT 
website OpenSea without the 


permission of the YouTubers. 

OpenSea responded to the- 
gamer.com about the YouTube 
channel NFTs that had been 
listed and explained that “One 
of our operating principles is 
to support creators and their 
audiences by deterring theft 
and plagiarism on our plat- 
form. To that end, it is against 
our policy to sell NFTs using 
plagiarized content, which we 
regularly enforce in various 
ways, including delisting and 
in some instances, banning 
accounts (as was the case in 
this instance).” 

Despite controversy, Ethe- 
reum explains on their website 
that “Digital artists are seeing 
their lives change thanks to 
huge sales to a new crypto-au- 
dience. And celebrities are 
joining in as they spot a new 
opportunity to connect with 
fans.” 

One of the inventors of 
NFTs, Anil Dash, has com- 
mented on the phenomenon. 
According to The Atlantic, 
Dash explained that “The idea 
behind NFTs was, and is, pro- 
found. Technology should be 
enabling artists to exercise con- 
trol over their work, to more 
easily sell it, to more strongly 
protect against others appropri- 
ating it without permission.” 

He continued that “By 
devising the technology specif- 
ically for artistic use, McCoy 
and I hoped we might prevent 
it from becoming yet another 
method of exploiting creative 
professionals. But nothing 
went the way it was supposed 


» 


to. 


Rozelle’s “Ballad of Jasmine Wills”: 
inventive but unfocused 


BY CADY INABINETT, News editor 


In his debut novel “Ballad 
of Jasmine Wills,” Montevallo 
English professor Dr. Lee Ro- 
zelle follows the titular Jasmine 
as she is kidnapped by reality 
TV producer Preston Price 
and forced to participate in 
weight loss reality show, “Diet 
Extreme.” Jumping between 
the present and past, the novel 
deals with overtly voyeuristic 
nature of weight loss, as well 
the dark side of wellness cul- 
ture — all served with a heap- 
ing pile of nostalgia for 80s 
adolescence. 

As one could probably guess 
from its inventive and zany 
initial plot, whatever direction 
you think “Jasmine Wills” is 
going in is rarely the direction 
the story ends up. This is by far 
the book’s greatest strength. It’s 
a fast-paced and exciting read — 
definitely a page-turner — that 
keeps its audience anticipating 
what comes next. 

However, sometimes the 
story seems to branch in so 
many directions it loses its 
focus—and readers’ attention. 
Within the novel, there are 
several concurrent storylines 
Rozelle attempts to weave 
together—the main focus on 
Jasmine, Preston and “Diet Ex- 
treme,” intermittent flashbacks 
to Jasmine and Preston’s pasts 
and the developing mutiny 
among the show’s crew mem- 


bers. This results in a winding 
narrative that sometimes fails 
to coalesce into a solid sto- 
ryline. While all the storylines 
do eventually merge, it feels 
forced and rushed. 

By introducing so many 
different storylines, Rozelle 
runs the risk of inadvertently 
introducing a plotline that 
overshadows the main story. 
And, ultimately, he does this 
when he introduces the crew 
plotline. The mutinous crew is 
only seen in small glimpses and 
vignettes throughout the story, 
but, within the short looks into 
this plotline, there’s so many 
interesting narratives—all the 
politics and violence that brews 
when you confine any group 
of people together for a long 
enough time. Compared to the 
main plotline, which is based 
around conversations between 
Jasmine and Preston, the nar- 
rative opportunities presented 
by the crew plotline seems so 
much more interesting. 

This issue also pairs with 
the meandering verboseness of 
Rozelle’s prose. The nature of 
Rozelle’s writing style is a dou- 
ble-edged sword. On one hand, 
it makes the story extremely 
atmospheric. Rozelle’s writing 
is lush and all-encompassing. 
This is particularly apparent, 
and refreshing to read, when 
Rozelle describes the novel’s 


rural Alabama setting. Rozelle 
treats the setting with the 
nuance it deserves. He shows 
the grime and abject lifelessness 
that fully captures basically any 
given small Southern town, 
while simultaneously capturing 
the natural beauty of the rural 
setting. It is a nuance that is 
rare to find in stories set in 

the South, with many works 
choosing the focus on the 
former elements rather than 
the later. 

However, Rozelle’s prose 
also goes on to exacerbate the 
structural issues of the story— 
it can come across as middling 
and indecisive, only working to 
highlight the extreme branch- 
ing of the story’s plotline. 
Sometimes, it’s hard as a reader 
to stay engaged with the novel’s 
story as Rozelle goes off on 
a tangent describing some 
inconsequential detail. This is 
especially apparent when he 
delves into the pop cultural 
references that dot many of the 
flashbacks into Preston’s past. 
‘The constant references to the 
music and pop culture that 
defined Preston’s adolescence, 
while at first an interesting 
detail, ends up feeling unneces- 
sary, repetitive and, ultimately, 
nostalgia-driven on Rozelle’s 
end by the novel’s conclusion. 

It’s also difficult to get a 
handle on what exactly Rozelle 


is trying to accomplish with 
“Jasmine Wills.” At face value, 
the novel is a satirical critique 
of the voyeuristic nature of diet 
and weight loss culture and the 
cultural fascination with reality 
television—especially digging 
in at the intersection of the 
two, a la shows like “The Big- 
gest Loser.” However, Rozelle 
makes a few key choices that 
undermine the critique of this 
cultural zeitgeist. 

For example, flashbacks that 
investigate the causes of Jas- 
mine’s weight are given almost 
equal attention as flashbacks 
that explain why Preston wants 
to kidnap someone and create 
a reality show detailing their 
forced weight loss. This, in 
turn, frames Jasmine’s weight as 
some sort of moral failing—on 
par with Preston’s ethically and 
morally reprehensible actions, 
rather than just a physical 
characteristic. It’s difficult to 
tell whether this is part of the 
novel’s satire—drawing on how 
society views obesity—or some 
unintentional effect of Rozelle’s 
own views of weight. 

Throughout the latter 
portions of the novel, follow- 
ing her dramatic weight loss, 
Jasmine is often shown to 
yearn for her old life of being 
overweight—constantly asking 
for Mello Yellos and sausage 
biscuits. She desires nothing 


more than to become over- 
weight again. If this is viewed 
within the lens of a satire, it 
feels like the audience is sup- 
posed to view this sentiment 
as ridiculous and over-the-top. 
Once again, this feels like it 
undermines the whole point of 
the novel. After going through 
something as traumatic as 
being kidnapped and forced to 
lose weight for the entertain- 
ment of others, why shouldn't 
she want to regain some sense 
of body autonomy? Of her own 
life? Isn’t the institution that 
did this to Jasmine supposed to 
be the ridiculous aspect of the 
story? 

Overall, what Rozelle offers 
in “Ballad of Jasmine Wills” 
is exciting and inventive but, 
ultimately, muddled. Unfor- 
tunately, some of its greatest 
strengths ultimately lead to 
its downfall as well. ‘The plot, 
while interesting and addic- 
tive, becomes overgrown and 
contrived—losing all shape and 
contradicting what seems to be 
its own message. Rozelle’s prose 
style works in a similar way: 
initially drawing readers in, 
before looping and strangling 
the story within itself. 
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Aries: You need a proj- 
ect to work on Aries. 
And, no, work for class 
doesn't count. Pick up a 
hobby, new or old. Or at 
least get a houseplant 
to take care of. Don't 

be afraid to challenge 
yourself—you might be 
pleasantly surprised at 
the results. 


Taurus: Does it feel 

like the world’s turned 
upside down, Taurus? 
Things might be hec- 
tic and crazy for you 
now, so it’s important to 
make sure you're com- 
forting yourself. Watch 
your favorite movie! 
Make yourself a mug of 
hot chocolate! Maybe 
read a Mary Oliver poem 
and then you'll feel bet- 
ter 


Gemini: You always feel 
like you're putting ona 
show, Gemini. You don't 
always have to be the 
star. If you stop thinking 
of yourself as the main 
character for a minute, 
you might find it’s more 
fun to be the side char- 
acter sometimes. 


Cancer: You've been 
feeling the winter blues, 
Cancer. It’s okay to feel 
down, but make sure 
you remember to hit 
pause on your crying 
playlist every now and 
then. Open your blinds 
and let some sun in. Put 
onasong you like to 
dance to and go crazy! 
Just make sure to look 
on the bright side some- 
times. 


Young adult novels 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOSIS 


DOWN 


1. Published in 2009, this is 
the first novel by James Dash- 
ner in a series that describes 
how the world changed by a 
series of devastating events. 


3. The story of Divergent takes 
place in a dystopian version of 


this U.S. city. 


5. The main protagonist of this 
novel is a part of the lower-class 
group of youths called the 
greasers. 


9. In Thirteen Reasons Why, 
Hannah Baker records seven 


10. is the first of 
three books in Marie Lu’s dys- 
topian trilogy inspired by Les 
Miserables. 


12. In the novel Lord of the 
Flies, this is the namesake of 


the book. 


13. This Gary Paulsen novel 
takes place in the Canadian 
woods in which the protagonist 
has one single tool of the same 
name as the novel. 


Scan me for answers! 


ACROSS 


2. Even though this debut 
young adult novel by Laurie 
Halse Anderson was banned 
from many schools, it is a New 
York Times bestseller. 


4. is the narrator of 
the novel The Book ‘Thief. 
6. The is the namesake 


of this Lois Lowry novel and 
the sole person in the novel’s 
society who holds the commu- 
nity’s collective memory. 


7. In The Fault in Our Stars, 
Augustus tells Hazel she looks 
like this actress. 


8. In The Lightning Thief Mr. 
Brunner is revealed to be this 
mythological creature. 


11. Most of this novel takes 
place in suburban Orlando and 
follows the protagonist in his 
search for his missing friend. 


12. The Hunger Games takes 
place in North America in a 
country called 


14. In The Perks of Being a 
Wallflower, the main protago- 
nist is in his 


high school. 


year of 


15. Maddy and Olly spend a 
day together here in the novel 
Everything, Everything. 


Leo: You're always two 
steps ahead of every- 
one else Leo, but it gets 
lonely when you're 
always walking by your- 
self. Don't be afraid to 
slow down and meet 
others where they are. 
Life isn't always a race 
you can win. 


Virgo: You don't need a 
10-step skincare routine 
Virgo, | promise you. Just 
cleaning and moisturiz- 
ing will work fine. Make 
sure you're making time 
to take inventory of your 
life—figure out what 
really works for you and 
What doesn't. 


Libra: You feel like 
you're stuck in a rut, 
Libra. It’s time to shake 
something up. Get that 
haircut you've been 
wavering over. Go roll- 
er-skating. Get some- 
thing new to hang on 
your walls. You'll feel a 
lot better if you do. 


Scorpio: Start a dia- 

ry, Scorpio. It'll make 
you feel like a mid- 
dle-schooler at first, 

but you have a lot of 
thoughts you need to 
write down. Just get a 
notebook and start writ- 
ing. You'll find it hard to 
stop once you start. 


Sagittarius: Are you 
feeling lucky, Sagittari- 
us? Well, that’s because 


loudly and often. Oh, 
and also use that sheet 
of stickers you've been 
holding on to for forever 
now. 


Aquarius: Good things 
are coming your way, 
Aquarius. You've been 
working hard lately, 

and it's going to pay 

off soon. Until then, be 
patient! Bide your time 
with people you love so 
they'll be around to cele- 


you are! Things will just 
seem to work out for 
you. It'll feel a bit uncan- 
ny, but don't question 

it too hard. Just enjoy it! 
Go to the thrift store—I 
bet they'll have a pair of 
gently-used Doc Mar- 
tens in your size. 


Capricorn: You've been 
holding back, Capri- 
corn. Don't be afraid of 
letting your true colors 
shine. Wear that wacky 
and fun outfit you've 
been wanting to! Laugh 
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brate with you when the 
good news comes in. 


Pisces: Now's the time 
to try new things and 
take chances, Pisces. 
Don't be afraid to jump 
at new opportunities, 
but remember to bring 
your head along with 
you. Don't get too swept 
away. Take some time to 
listen to “Linger” by The 
Cranberries. 
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SGA town hall discusses 
UM sexual assault policies 


By JACOB GROSS, SGA beat reporter 


OWN 
; Alles 


SGA hosted a town hall aiming 
to educate students on sexual assault 
and Title IX procedures on Jan. 26. 
The town hall featured campus Ti- 
tle IX Coordinator and Director of 
Student Conduct Tony Miller, Jr., 
Director of Housing and Residence 
Life John Denson, Dean of Student 
Affairs Dr. Tami Dahle and Director 
of Counseling Services Josh Miller. 
Tony Miller defined sexual as- 
sault as, “unwelcome conduct deter- 
mined by a reasonable person to be 
so severe, pervasive, and objectively 
offensive,” and pointed out every 
college that receives federal funding 
must follow the Title IX guidelines. 
Miller said, at Montevallo, 30% 
of students who filed a report pur- 
sued full investigations—resulting 
in 16 full investigations since 2013. 
This is on par with the national av- 
erage with Title [IX reporting across 
the nation, according to Miller. 
However, according to research by 
United Educators, which Miller told The 
Alabamian he based his presentation on, 
77% of sexual assault reports are investi- 
gated by universities nationwide. A statis- 
tic by the Rape Abuse and Incest National 
Network, on the other hand, shows 31% 
of victims reported incidents to the police, 
which is different than those choosing to 
pursue full legal action. This statistic was 
not cited by Miller in his presentation. 
Of the cases that went forward, Miller 
said 75% of investigations found the ac- 
cused responsible. This resulted in a total 
of 12 punishments, with five expulsions, 
one suspension, three deferred suspen- 
sions and three conduct probations. Ac- 
cording to research by United Educators, 
18% of claims at universities nationwide 
resulted in sanctions where the perpe- 
trator did not receive a suspension or 
expulsion. Based on the numbers Miller 
provided, 50% of cases at Montevallo 
did not result in suspension or expulsion. 
Miller outlined the seven steps that 
the Title [X response team goes through, 
which are receiving the report of sexual 


harassment, signing of a formal com- 
plaint, notifying the accused of allega- 
tions and investigation, the investigation 
process, issuing the investigation report 
and evidence review, a live hearing with 
cross examination and the appeal and 
final decision. Each student is allowed to 
have an adviser, which can be an attor- 
ney, teacher or anyone the student trusts. 

Miller said he “wants to share what 
the process looks like.” and wants stu- 
dents to be aware of the different op- 
tions the department offers. These op- 
tions are to not pursue action, contact 
the police but not move forward with 
the university’s process, offer a no-con- 
tact order or to move forward with both 
the seven-step process offered by the 
university or contact the police. If the 
accused is found responsible, then the 
university turns the accused to the police. 

Junior senator Josie Shaw asked 
why students choose to not pursue 
action. Miller replied, “I’m not go- 
ing chase them down,” emphasizing 
that the university has no power over 
a student’s consent to pursue action. 

Shaw also asked whether the university 
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had any place on campus that educat- 
ed students on transgender students in 
choosing their restrooms. Miller said to 
talk to the students’ RAs about a new 
optional program focused on educating 
students on transgender issues. Dahle 
recommended that Shaw talk to Spec- 
trum, a university student group aimed at 
educating others about LGBTQ+ issues. 

Title IX aims to ensure that the accused 
gets the same level of legal treatment and 
care as the accused. Miller emphasized 
that the accused are entitled to the same 
level of respect and equity as the victim. 

A student asked about what the uni- 
versity would do if the offender lived 
in the same dorm building as the vic- 
tim. Denson advised talking directly to 
RAs, who are mandatory reporters to 
the Title IX office. RAs also have the 
authority to fill out a Maxient report, 
which assures that the victim and the 
offender remain on separate floors. 

Miller pointed out resources offered 
by UM Counseling Services, where 
each counselor is trained in a trau- 
ma-based approach to sexual assault. 

Students who are in need of counseling 


assistance can call Counseling Service 
at (205)665-6245 or visit their offices 
at the Puryear House during normal 
business, Monday through Friday from 
8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. For after-hours 
emergencies, students can contact the 
Freddie Support Line at (833) 434-1217. 


SGA 


Recap 


By JACOB GROSS, SGA beat 
reporter 


Montevallo’s SGA had a busy week. Two 
senators were sworn into executive cabinet, 
two new pieces of legislation were intro- 
duced, and the senate prepared signs for the 
upcoming Higher Education Day on Feb. 
24. Additionally, the SGA senate hosted a 
Sexual Assault Town Hall in the Humanities 
Auditorium, which focused on sexual assault 
and harassment on Montevallo’s campus. 


Remembering Libby 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


On January 22, 2022, Eliza- 
beth Ellen Delean Warren, better 
known as Libby, passed away. 
Libby was in her first semester 
at the University of Monteval- 
lo, and was a transfer student 
from Jefferson State University. 
The cause of death was sud- 
den cause of death in epilepsy. 

Friends and family of Lib- 
by described her as an in- 
credibly happy individual 
who was a joy to be around. 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


Libby Warren. Photo courtesy of family 


“Libby lived 
life, carefree and 
to the fullest,” her 
mother, Crystal 
Warren, told 
The Alabamian. 

The sentiment 
was echoed by 
Melissa Higgins, 
a friend who first 
met Libby at 
church. Higgins 
called Libby “a 
beautiful friend 
who loved and 
brought a smile 
when she en- 
tered the room!” 

Libby was known by her 
friends as someone who 
lived a life largely unbur- 
dened by opinions of others. 

“She didn’t care what people 
thought she just lived her life!” said 
Ashley Aguilar, Libby’s cousin. 

Jessica Thames, who de- 
scribed herself as one of Libby’s 
closest friends since 8th grade, 
said, “she was just SO sweet and 
VERY encouraging...wouldn’t 
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know what I would do with- 
out that girl! Love my Libby!!!” 

It wasn’t just friends who no- 
ticed Libby’s joyous approach 
to life. Fran Pinson, one of 
Libby’s high school teachers, 
reached out to The Alabam- 
ian to share her experiences. 

“Libby was one of those stu- 
dents that wanted to be a part 
of everything,” said Pinson. 
“She volunteered for all those 
things no one else wanted to 
do. If it needed to be done, you 
could count on Libby. She was 
a joy to have in my classes.” 

Joy is a common word used 
by Libby’s friends to describe 
her, and Libby was not short 
on friends. According to her 
mother, Libby never met a 
stranger, and she was always in- 
terested in meeting new people. 

Hannah Yates, one of Libby’s 
friends from Chilton County 
High School shared that she 
met Libby one day when she was 
sitting alone at lunch and Libby 
decided to come sit with her. 

Thanks to their friendship, 
Yates said, “I was ready to go 
to school see her because she 
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gave me positivity in myself.” 

Alyssa Borden, a student at 
UM, first met Libby in January 
and described her as inspirational. 

“T never realized how much 
someone can positively impact 
your life in such a short time,” 
said Borden. “She became 
such a light and inspiration to 
me in just two short weeks.” 

Kacy Herron was a friend 
of Libby’s from JSU, who also 
transferred to Montevallo. 
She came to UM a semester 
before Libby, so the two re- 
connected through Herron 
showing Libby around campus. 

“She was a light that lit up 
a dark room with her smile, 
positivity, energy, as well as 
her determined, and God- 
ly-living self.” said Herron. 

Libby’s life left a clear im- 
pact upon those around her. 
Her mother said she wants 
others to remember her by 
choosing to “live like Libby.” 

“Live like there’s no tomor- 
row...make a new friend,” said 
Warren. “Reach out and grab life 
by the horns and live with it.” 
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Ethan Ivy, a sophomore politi- 
cal science major, was sworn into 
the role of Pro Tempore, expressed 
confidence that he would be right 
for the role of Pro Tempore. He 
was sworn in shortly thereafter. 

Joshua Brown, a sopho- 
more communications major, 
was sworn into the position of 
Treasurer. In his speech, Brown 
emphasized his previous work 
in leadership positions, high- 
lighting them as an example 
for how he will fill the role. 

Following senate, the senators 
began making signs in prepara- 
tion for Higher Education Day. 
The signs are a traditional aspect 
of Higher Education Day, as the 
event traces its origin to rally- 
ing and campaigning outside of 
the steps of the capital building. 

Immediately following their 
preparation for Higher Education 
Day, the SGA headed to Human- 
ities Auditorium, where SGA Di- 
rector of Diversity and Outreach 
Jamiaya Williams and the group 
planned a Sexual Assault Town 
Hall in conjunction with the 
Title IX office. SGA President 
AnaKate Andrasko commented, 
“with the Alabamian coming out 
with that article, students were 
having questions, and it’s our job 
as SGA to make sure that we have 
resources and answer their con- 
cerns to the best of our ability.” 
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In defense of Valentine's Day 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


For being a holiday about love, 
Valentine’s Day gets a lot of hate. 

There are many valid criti- 
cisms of Valentine’s Day. It’s over- 
ly consumeristic, with a 2020 
report showing that Americans 
expected to spend, on average, 
$142 to celebrate; turning the 
holiday into a corporate-driven 
event devoid of any real meaning. 

It often works to uphold het- 
eronormative and sexist ideals of 
conventional romance, as pointed 
out by Yas Necati in an op-ed 
for The Independent, where they 
wrote, “It pushes society’s ideal 
of what our relationships ‘should’ 
look like — heterosexual, monog- 
amous, sexual, romantic. If you 
don’t have this — whether that’s 
because you don’t want to or you 
just don’t — you are considered to 
be failing in the eyes of a society 
that pushes us all, inevitably, to- 
wards the nuclear family ideal.” 

Not to mention the fact that 
the day has a penchant for mak- 
ing people not in relationships 
feel miserable and left out. Maybe 
Ellen McCarthy had the right 
idea in her Washington Post 
op-ed when she suggested lim- 
iting who gets to celebrate the 
holiday, writing “Maybe con- 
done celebrations up until the 
fourth grade, when people still 
have the common courtesy to 
bring in a valentine for every- 
one who sits in their general 
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vicinity. And then, for those 
who insist, allow it to be picked 
back up by the over-60 set.” 

And, to be completely fair, 
being alive on this planet isn’t 
very easy right now. As we 
head towards year three of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, cases 
of the omicron variant con- 
tinue to spread at an alarming 
rate. All the while, people are 
largely being expected to go on 
about life as if nothing is wrong. 
That certainly isn’t putting 
people into the holiday spirit. 

Given all that, it’s pretty easy 
to understand why The New York 
Times basically declared Valen- 
tine’s Day cancelled last year. 


But, allow me to let you in ona 
secret, reader: I love Vaentine's Day. 

I know it seems bad, consid- 
ering everything I just listed out, 
but I can’t help it! I just do! My 
love for Valentine’s Day goes be- 
yond my deep appreciation for 
heart-shaped objects, which I 
suddenly have much more access 
to around this time of year — 
though, that is definitely a factor 
too. To me, Valentine’s Day is a 
celebration of love, one of the 
most important and powerful 
forces in the world. No, I’m not 
just talking about sappy, saccha- 
rine, romantic love that is pack- 
aged up and sold as a commodity 
in Valentine’s Day themed ads. 


I mean real, true, genuine love. 

But what does that mean? 
What's real, true, genuine love? 
Well, here’s the part where I 
have to confess that I don’t re- 
ally know. But I can venture a 
few guesses. Real, true, genuine 
love is the feeling you get when 
you make your friends laugh— 
really laugh; uncontrollable and 
bubbling, the kind that makes 
your stomach muscles hurt. It’s 
the song that you can listen to on 
repeat and never get tired of and 
the poem that makes you acutely 
aware of some deep seeded emo- 
tion that you've never quite been 
able to name before. It’s a beau- 
tiful sunset, it’s a good soup, it’s 
a movie that makes you cry, it’s 
a walk in the cold that makes 
you feel awake and grounded. 

Love, real, true and genuine, 
is any number of things, really, 
so long as it makes you get this 
growing feeling in your chest that 
makes you feel happy and alive. 

One of the best things about 
love, though, is that we have the 
power to give that feeling to oth- 
ers. And, that’s pretty easy to do, 
too. Send an old friend a meme 
that made you think of them. 
Make (or buy) someone a coffee 
just how they like it. Be there 
to listen when someone needs 
a shoulder to cry on. In a world 
where it feels like, as discussed 
earlier, everything is kind of bad 
so much of the time, it feels like 


Has the war on 
drugs been won? 


BY JACOB GROSS, SGA beat reporter 


Throughout its diverse and extensive histo- 
ry, cannabis has been one of the most divisive 
plants to exist. In the last two centuries, the 
plant has transformed in public policy from 
a herbal remedy to a schedule 1 drug. This 
meant, legally speaking, any cannabis of- 
fender would be treated to the same sentence 
as if they were peddling heroin or cocaine. 

Going into the 1900’s, cannabis was most- 
ly regarded as harmless, with no federal reg- 
ulation. But in 1933, when the prohibition 
of alcohol ended, Harry Anslinger, The 
Head of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, would be forced out of a job 
if he was not able to convince 
the American people that 
substances were danger- 
ous for the general pop- 
ulation, especially for 
their rich, white chil- 
dren. Having already 
lost the war against 
alcohol, Anslinger 
turned the nation’s 
attention to cannabis, 
citing it as a dangerous 
drug that was respon- 
sible for violent crimes. 

In 1937, Anslinger 
printed an article titled 
“Marijuana—Assassin of 
Youth.” Printed in “Reader’s 
Digest,” Anslinger turned the na- 
tion against cannabis use, saying that 
“Marijuana is the unknown quantity among 
narcotics. No one knows when he smokes 
it, whether he will become philosopher, a 
joyous reveler, a mad insensate or a murderer.” 

After the anti-cannabis law of 1937, 
the nation’s legal sentiments regard- 
ing cannabis became an excuse to ex- 
press its racism and animosity towards 
the rapidly developing hippie culture. 

According to Norml.org, African Ameri- 
cans are almost four times more likely to be 
arrested for the possession of cannabis than 
whites, despite white and Black Americans 
using cannabis at roughly the same rate. 

Despite the anti-cannabis laws being rat- 
ified in 1937, the main heat of the anti-can- 
nabis movement came during the presiden- 
cy of Richard Nixon. Nixon launched the 
so-called War on Drugs, which increased 
the mandatory punishment for cannabis 
use. The motivation for the War on Drugs 
was racially and politically motivated, with 
John Ehrlichman, Assistant to the President 
for Domestic Affairs under Nixon saying, 
“We knew we couldn’t make it illegal to 
be either against the war or black, but by 
getting the public to associate the hippies 


Cannabis leaf. 
Photo courtesy of 2H Media on Unsplash.com 


with marijuana and blacks with heroin, and 
then criminalizing both heavily, we could 
disrupt those communities. We could arrest 
their leaders, raid their homes, break up their 
meetings, and vilify them night after night 
on the evening news. Did we know we were 
lying about the drugs? Of course we did.” 

With the crack down on cannabis, pris- 
ons became filled with mostly non-violent 


offenders who were arrested with small 
amounts of cannabis. The War on Drugs 
helped fuel American mass incarceration, 
with an estimated 46% of Americans in- 
carcerated for drug related offenses in 2019. 
Today, roughly 0.7% of Americans are in jail, 
which puts the land of the free ahead of every 
other developed nations incarceration rate. 

The filling of prisons with non-violent 
stoners limits the government's fiscal ability 
to solve genuine problems like student loans, 
or our lack of healthcare and infrastructure. It 
costs an average of $14,750 to keep an inmate 
incarcerated in Alabama for a year, accord- 
ing to “Vera.” For reference, it would cost 
$5,472 per person for healthcare for all, and 
an estimated $9,349 to pay for the average 
college tuition for a year. There is a strong 
argument that the decriminalization of can- 
nabis would be economically beneficial and 
push America to improve its social policies. 

So far, the legalization and decriminaliza- 
tion of cannabis has been left up to states. 
In Colorado and California, there has been 
a massive economic movement around the 


legalization of recreational cannabis nick- 
named the “Green Movement.” In 2021 
alone, Colorado brought in an estimated 
$423 million dollars in cannabis sales. 
But during this massive “Green Move- 
ment,” the poor and Black Americans that 
have predominantly supported cannabis 
and been persecuted for it have largely been 
barred from making this new profit. It costs 
an average of $5,000 dollars to have a license 
to sell cannabis before you even sell any can- 
nabis. These groups of predominant- 

ly poor, Black cannabis advocates 
are still suffering under the an- 
ti-drug propaganda of the last 

fifty years, while the plant 

they helped cultivate has 

been effectively monop- 

olized away from them. 

In essence, these 
communities are still 
viewed as criminals, 
regardless of wheth- 
er their plant has 
been decriminalized. 
In America’s path 
to rectify one of the 

wrongs of its past, it 

has perpetuated the very 

sin of the War on Drugs. 

In 2021, Alabama’s Gov- 

ernor Kay Ivey signed pro-med- 
ical cannabis legislation into law. 
This law provides for the legal- 

ization of medical cannabis for roughly a 
dozen medical conditions, including psy- 
chiatric and physical disorders. The new 
law states that cannabis can be consumed 
in oral tablets, tinctures and gel form. This 
law prohibits flower, carts, gummies and 
most other traditional forms of cannabis. 
Sure, the legalization of medical cannabis 

in Alabama is a step in the right direction. 
But the provisions of the law suggest that 
Alabama’s politicians are still influenced 
by anti-drug legislation, viewing canna- 
bis as a last result measure. Through the 
law’s stipulations, Alabama’s law makers 
are making it clear that they do not want 
any of the traditional forms of cannabis, 
letting their voters know that they still view 
majority of cannabis users as criminals. 
It is an obvious failure in our political 
discord that cannabis legalization continues 
to be fought again and again at Congress, de- 
spite the majority of Americans agreeing that 
there is no serious issue with getting a little 
high. The war on drugs might be the United 
States most humiliating defeat, even more 
embarrassing is the knowledge is that the 
war never needed to be waged to begin with. 


we should try to make others feel 
loved as often as possible. We're 
not always going to be perfect 
at it, but we should at least try. 

As for Valentine’s Day, should 
we really relegate this concept 
to one specific day a year? No, 
of course not. But, it’s nice to 
have a holiday that reminds us 
to celebrate love and all it can do. 

So, this Valentine’s Day, don’t 
get caught up in the pressure of it 
all. Don’t get stressed about find- 
ing the perfect gift or the fact that 
you don’t even have a Valentine 
in the first place. Instead, focus 
on what you can do to make the 
world feel a little bit happier and 
a little bit lovelier for yourself and 
the people around you. Do some- 
thing you love with the people 
you love. Be kind to one anoth- 
er. Let your friends know that 
you love and appreciate them. 
And, don’t forget to enjoy the 
discount chocolates on Feb. 15. 
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Biden, hellbent 
on nuclear war 


In recent weeks, tensions between Wash- 
ington and Moscow have reached heights 
not witnessed since the peak of the Cold 
War. Western media propagates the nar- 
rative that Russian president Vladimir Pu- 
tin is playing a sort of fourth-dimensional 
chess and seeks to invade Ukraine. Like 
all significant developments, the current 
Russo-Ukrainian Crisis did not arise from 
a vacuum; there is an important historical 
context that helps us understand current 
events and dispels the disingenuous West- 
ern narratives and dangerous calls for war. 

Since 1823, when U.S. President James 
Monroe articulated a foreign policy doctrine 
asserting that the Western Hemisphere is the 
rightful sphere of influence of the United 
States and no other power, our country has 
on multiple occasions reiterated its call- 
ing of dibs on political influence in the 
Americas. After the Spanish-American 
War at the turn of the twentieth centu- 
ry, President Theodore Roosevelt issued a 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing European states not to challenge U.S. 
hegemony in “our” hemisphere ever again. 

In 1958, the Cuban people overthrew 
their U.S.-backed military dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista established a new socialist 
government. Two years later, the U.S. 
promptly sanctioned the Cuban people, 
enacting a virtual blockade of the country, 
denying it of food sources, medical supplies, 
mechanical parts, and other necessities of 
modern life. Made a pariah, Cuba’s only 
foreign assistance came from the Soviet 
Union, the U.S.’s Cold-War adversary. 

In late October 1962, Washington 
feared that the USSR might place nu- 
clear missiles in Cuba closeby the U.S. 
mainland, and the world approached mere 
seconds to midnight in an event known 
as the Cuban Missile Crisis. Thirty years 
later, the Soviet Union had been thorough- 
ly dismantled, and talking heads in the 
Beltway declared the “end of history” and 
the triumph of capitalism over socialism. 

But the USSR would not go gentle into 
that good night. During the Second World 
War, Nazi Germany invaded eastward 
through Ukraine. During that war, up- 
wards of twenty-seven million Soviets died, 
fifteen million of which were Russians. This 
experience understandably left the people of 
the former Soviet Union wary of any kind 
of eastward expansion by other powers. 

In 1990, then-U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker assured Premier Mikhail Gor- 
bachev of the USSR that the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO)—a Cold 
War military alliance created to counter 
the USSR-led Warsaw Pact Alliance— 
would expand “not one inch” eastward. 

Since the dissolution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, NATO has 
not kept that promise. In fact, it has 
more than doubled in size and has in- 
corporated three former Soviet Republics 
and multiple former Warsaw Pact states. 


- B. KYLE ROBERTS, Graduate student 


In 2014, the corrupt though democrat- 
ically elected president of Ukraine, Vik- 
tor Yanukovych, was ousted via a U.S.- 
backed coup that mobilized far-right and 
neo-nazi paramilitaries. Weeks after, the 
new government attempted to ban the 
Russian language, which thirty percent 
of Ukrainians speak as a first language. 

Two historically and ethnically Russian 
regions of the modern Ukrainian state, 
Crimea and Donbas, have produced vi- 
olent separatist movements composed of 
ethnic Russians who oppose the U.S.- 
backed government that is hostile to their 
existence and which backs neofascists. 

Today, we hear that Russia has amassed 
100,00 troops along its border with Ukraine. 
What is often neglected is that not only is 
Russia exercising its sovereignty by stationing 
troops within its own borders, but also that 
even Kyiv echoes the Kremlin’s insistence 
that an invasion by Russia is not imminent. 

Moscow demands that Ukraine not be 
integrated into NATO and that NATO 
weapons stationed within close prox- 
imity of Russia be removed. Instead of 
meeting these reasonable security de- 
mands, U.S. Secretary of State Antony 
Blinken referred to them as a “non-starter.” 

If Russia had orchestrated a coup d’état 
in Canada, installed a vehemently an- 
ti-American government in Ottawa, and 
attempted to incorporate it into its sphere of 
influence, I doubt that Washington would 
welcome such a development with open 
arms. Does not the United States have the 
right to station troops anywhere within 
its own borders? The Pentagon certain- 
ly thinks so. In fact, there are some 800 
U.S. military bases located in other coun- 
tries, outside our borders—far more than 
than any other country, including Russia. 

Although both the U.S. and Russia claim 
defensive postures, it is clear that there is 
only one aggressor: the United States of 
America. The eastward expansion of NATO 
reveals Washington’s contentment with 
breaking promises made to foreign entities 
and exposes the U.S.’s hypocrisy regarding a 
nation’s right to self-determination, given its 
long history of asserting uncon- 
tested hemispheric hegemony. 

Threatening sanctions and 
armed retaliation for a manufac- 
tured and non-immanent Rus- 
sian invasion of Ukraine, the 
Biden administration is barreling 
head-first toward major power 
conflict. Ifit continues down the 
warpath, mutually assured nu- 
clear annihilation could follow. 

For the sake of humanity and 
peace, the New Cold War with 
Russia, and with China for that 
matter, must end immediately, 
and cooler heads must prevail. 
When two nuclear states wage 
hot war, there are no winners. 
There are eight billion losers. 


Photo courtesy of Scott Rodgerson on Unsplash.com 


Budgeting 


for the police 


By ROSE DAVIS, Distribution manager 


The image of the police is com- 
plicated. For some they are visions 
of defense against a world of crime, 
with TV shows and news stories 
depicting them as saviors of the in- 
nocent. For me, a visibly queer per- 
son, they are an unnerving presence 
in society because of their history. 

With the events of the last decade, 
specifically the Black Lives Matter 
movement and the death of George 
Floyd, the relationship between po- 
lice and civilians has become public- 
ly antagonistic. Videos of swarms of 
police surging on protestors, throwing 
tear gas and stories of reckless police 
shootings have become active evidence 
of police brutality. There is one fact 
evidently made clear by this. The po- 
lice systematically are a force of power 
capable of mass harm and violence. 

In truth, the reputation of the police 
as a system has shifted drastically over 
the decades. There is a consistent factor 
through shifts though: police budgets, 
which include police departments, 
courts and state-sponsored jails and 
correctional facilities, stay high and 
don’t lower for long stretches of time. 

Typically, police departments are 
the highest expense for towns and 
cities, next to education, taking up, 
highest to lowest, 61% of the com- 
plete budget to around 5%. In 35 
of the 50 largest cities in America, 
police spending takes up the biggest 
chunk of the city's budget according 
to 24/7 Wall St. . Overall, America 
spends over 255$ billion on policing, 
if we include police forces, correc- 
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tions and courts together. In short, 
they soak up large amounts of money. 

Some police budgets dipped signifi- 
cantly with the popularity of the “De- 
fund the Police” movement in 2020 but 
many are beginning to increase them 
again according to Bloomberg Citylab 
and NBC articles from early and late 
2021 respectively. For instance, New 
York has increased their police budgets 
over 200 million and LA is attempting 
a “3% increase in the year after the city 
council approved a 150$ million cut” 
according to Char Adams of NBC. 

However, governmental finan- 
cial data of police budgets simply 
presents the average of various po- 
lice budgets, which can’t be expect- 
ed to show issues outside of sur- 
face level budgeting and changes. 

It does not reveal issues that ar- 
ent number-centric. Not the policies 
rooted in systematic racism like their 
history of being used as a weapon 
against minorities, such as during 
the Civil Rights marches, or their 
origin as Slave Patrols. Let us not 
forget the “War on Crime” of 1964, 
the “War on Drugs” of 1974 or the 
Joe Biden-supported 1994 “Tough 
on Crime” bill(s). All of which have 
been shown to have increased police 
spending and violence on minorities 
according to the New York Times, The 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
and the Brennan Center of Justice. 

It also doesn’t show when police 
forces actively influence the budgets 
themselves. An example of zealous 
policing that loops back into police 
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budgets is in Brookside, Alabama. 
There has been significant issues 
with over-policing, where police of- 
ficers would overstep and overuse 
their power over civilians to charge 
them with large amounts of fines. 

These fines, a majority from ar- 
bitrary tickets, have been shown to 
have substantially increased the rev- 
enue of Brookside with, according to 
John Archibald of AL.com, “Income 
from fines and forfeitures rose 640% 
in those two years, and that money 
came to 49 percent of the town’s ex- 
ploding $1.2 million budget.” That 
money directly loops back into the 
police departments budget. As of Jan- 
uary 25, the Brookside chief of po- 
lice, Mike Jones, resigned, claiming 
“personal matters” to be the cause. 

Brookside is an example of what 
happens when police budgets and po- 
lice forces get too big and start polic- 
ing for profit. “A department of nine 
officers in a 1,253-person town is far 
larger than average” writes John Ar- 
chibald. The average police force has 1 
officer for every 544 residents. Accord- 
ing to testimony by Jones, Brookside 
has 1 officer for every 144 residents. 
Changes are currently being made to 
Brookside, due to journalists right- 
fully shedding light on the situation. 

The discussion of “defund the po- 
lice” is an issue of reallocation, distrib- 


uting funds from the hefty police bud- 
gets to social services that deal with the 
causes of crime, not the aftereffects. 
When police budgets are allowed to get 
swollen, like Brookside, they can abuse 
the power that budget gives them. 

However, I doubt police budgets 
can even be “defunded.” Every few 
decades there seems to be a new 
war on illegal thing that swells po- 
lice forces, rather than focus on so- 
cial services that prevent crime from 
forming. Police can, and do, actively 
influence their own budgets through 
their actions. Brookside didn’t 


just happen, it happened because 
they had the budget and the will. 
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Microsoft acquires 
Activision Blizzard 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


It was announced on Jan. 18 
that Microsoft plans to acquire 
the gaming company Activision 
Blizzard for $95 a share for a total 
value of $68.7 billion. Activision 
Blizzard is best known for fran- 
chises like “Call of Duty,” “Over- 
watch,” “Diablo” and “Warcraft.” 

CEO of Microsoft Gaming, 
Phil Spencer, explained that 
“Players everywhere love Ac- 
tivision Blizzard games, and we 
believe the creative teams have 
their best work in front of them”. 
He continued that “Together we 
will build a future where people 
can play the games they want, 
virtually anywhere they want.” 

Activision Blizzard will mark 
Microsoft’s second recent large 
gaming acquisition after their 
finalized acquisition of Zenimax, 
the parent company of Bethesda, 
in March of 2021. Bethesda is best 
known for IP’s like “The Elder 
Scrolls,” “Fallout” and “Doom.” 

When it comes to concerns 
over “Call of Duty” becoming 
an Xbox exclusive, Phil Spen- 
cer tweeted “Had good calls 
this week with leaders at Sony. 
I confirmed our intent to hon- 


or all existing agreements upon 
acquisition of Activision Bliz- 
zard and our desire to keep 
Call of Duty on PlayStation.” 
He continued with “Sony is an 
important part of our industry, 
and we value our relationship.” 

A spokesperson for Sony told 
The Wall Street Journal that 
“We expect that Microsoft will 
abide by contractual agreements 
and continue to ensure Activi- 
sion games are multiplatform.” 

As reported by VGC, French 
retailer Cora is planning ahead 
by warning customers in their 
stores with a notice that reads 
"Notice to gamers, Microsoft 
has bought Activision! Choose 
your machine carefully." 

Microsoft has agreed to 
pre-existing exclusivity deals in 
the past with Bethesda projects 
like “Deathloop” and “Ghost- 
wire: Tokyo” but future title 
“Starfield” is confirmed to be 
Xbox and PC exclusive which 
could point toward Micro- 
soft’s approach with Activision 
Blizzard. A theory that is also 
supported by The Verge’s Tom 
Warren who explained that 


“if youre wondering what will 
happen with future Activision 
games once they Microsoft deal 
closes? Look at Bethesda. Star- 
field is Xbox / PC exclusive, 
and Elder Scrolls 6 will follow.” 

Although Spencer explained 
Microsoft’s “intent to honor 
all existing agreements” it is 
currently unclear what will be 
done with future projects be- 
yond those currently planned. 

Not everyone is excited by the 
news of the acquisition. Seamus 
Blackley, the creator of the origi- 
nal Xbox, has tweeted that “Iam 
sickened that the reward for years 
of despicable practices toward de- 
velopers seems to be a huge pay- 
day for its perpetrators.” He con- 
tinued that “My hope is that the 
acquisition will cause the Activi- 
sion culture to change, and may 
catalyze some accountability for 
those who have so far avoided it.” 

Blackley is alluding to the 
allegations of toxic work- 
place culture that has led to 
on-going lawsuits for the co- 
many Activision Blizzard. 


Digital art fraud 


made easy with NFTs 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Managing editor of production 


Mary Campbell, a digital artist and graduate 
student of art education at the University of 
Montevallo, never expected to see her art for sale 
as an NFT. She certainly did not expect it to be 
done at the hands of another person without her 
permission. 

“There are so many things in the art world 
that are not about the art and it’s not about the 
artist, it’s about making a profit,” said Camp- 
bell. 

Campbell said a friend contacted her on 
social media asking about the work posted 
as an NFT. Campbell explained that she had 
not posted her artwork as 
an NFT, and she did not 
give permission to anyone 
else to do so. The friend 
sent Campbell the post in 
question which linked to the 
NFT website, Rarible.com. 

Campbell said she did not know the 
person who posted her art. She said she 
found him on social media and asked him 
to remove the post. 

Campbell said he told her that he did 
post her art on the website, but had no 
intention of selling it. According to Camp- 
bell, however, the piece was listed with a value of 
half an Ethereum or, at the time, about $1,200 
and was open for bidding. 

Campbell described the dangers of being a 
smaller digital artist, saying, “Somebody can see 
something that they think will sell and they’ll 
just screenshot it, make it an NFT and sell 
it. 

She said he took a screenshot of her 
original artwork and posted it. She is not 
pressing charges because the listing has since 
been taken down from social media and from 
Rarible.com. She also did not feel as though any 
legal action could be taken. 

For many artists, having their work stolen is a 
nightmare because unless a copyright record has 
been filed beforehand, there is no legal action 
that can be taken. 

NFTs have existed since 2014, but have 
recently been stirring up conversations about 
ethics and the environment. NFT stands for 
“non-fungible token,” which means that they 
are not represented by equivalent values and 
tangible currency. Their value exists only online 
and on an individualized level. 

This idea of “digital scarcity,” or the unique- 
ness of NFT values, has caused the perception 
that NFTs are in high demand. Additionally, 
anyone can create an NFT. 

The “minting,” or creation, of an NFT cre- 
ates a “TokenID” that tracks its ownership and 
transaction history. The “Token” of an NFT is 
technically public record just like any property 
record, or record of intellectual property with 
the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office or the 
U.S. Copyright Office. 


The transaction of an NFT does not qualify 
as a transfer of the underlying copyright of the 
work “off-chain,” or in reality to the creator. 
Buying an NFT is not the same as buying the 
artwork, but rather buying a receipt for it. NFTs 
can be duplicated just as traditional art can be 
duplicated as prints but only with the permis- 
sion of the creator. 

In Campbell’s case, she would not be con- 
sidered the creator because she did not have a 
copyright record for the artwork in question. 

If she had not known the name of the person 
who posted her art, she would have had no way 
to contact them about removing the post. Cre- 
ators, buyers and sellers of NFTs are, by default, 
completely anonymous. 

DeviantArt, a public website for digital 
artists to display their work, began scanning the 
blockchain for its users’ work in fall of 2021 to 

prevent fraudulent activity. Since 
then, DeviantArt has sent 90,000 
alerts to its users about possible 
fraud. It is now monitoring about 4 
million newly minted NFTs every 
week for fraud. 
A large amount of the fraudulent 
posts are carried out by bots which 
detect the most popular art 
to mint as NFTs. 

OpenSea, an NFT selling 
website, takes a 2.5% com- 
mission from sales made on 
the site. Currently the site 
lists more than 80 million 

individual NFTs and more than 2 
S million collections. In an article from 

The Guardian, OpenSea claims to have 

taken enforcement action on 3,500 col- 
lections every week. This is 0.175% of the sites 
total number of collections. 

In the case of Aja Trier, an artist who found 
87,000 NFTs based on her work, she never re- 
ceived any of the money that OpenSea made on 
the 37 stolen works that were sold. She was able 
to get the other plagiarized pieces removed after 
taking to social media about the issue. 

Campbell also took to social media to have 
her art taken down. She confronted the person 
who she said had posted her art work and had 
them delete the listing. She did report the piece 
on Rarible.com but never heard anything back. 

In order to protect herself and prevent some- 
one else from profiting from her work, Camp- 
bell has considered creating her own NFTs and 
watermarking anything she posts on her art 
Instagram account. 

“It’s kind of aggravating because, you know, 
I post it so people can see it so I don’t want it 
to be obstructed,” said Campbell. “I just think 
being a smaller artist, it’s very easy to get taken 
advantage of.” 

Campbell’s original art can be found on 
Instagram, @m_art_and_design. 


"The Book of 


Boba 


Fett," 


midseason update 


By JACOB GROSS, SGA beat reporter 


In the most recent install- 
ment of the Disney+ Star Wars 
universe, writer Jon Favreau 
tells the story of Bounty Hunt- 
er Boba Fett who assumes the 
crime throne of Jabba the Hutt. 
He has to face both internal and 
external threats to his rule, as 
well as deal with poverty and 
commerce for his territories. 

“The Book of Boba Fett” starts 
with Boba Fett being left for dead 
on the sands of Tatooine, and 
being rescued by a Tusken Raid- 
er. The first few minutes of the 
show are without dialogue from 
Fett, a choice that sets the atmo- 
sphere of the show as animalistic 
and centered around survival. 

At first, Fett is treated as a 
slave, which further amplifies his 
character’s feeling of isolation and 
abandonment. Separated from 
his armor, weapons and ship, Fett 
learns how to survive in the desert 
and eventually earns the respect 
of his slavers when he kills a des- 
ert beast that the Tusken could 
not defeat. There are flashbacks 
in the show that features Boba 
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Fett as he advances the Tusken 
tribe to civilization, as well as 
settling some of his past scores. 

Fett is joined by assassin Fen- 
nec Shand, whom he rescued af- 
ter she was shot in the desert of 
Tatooine. Shand offers a great 
sidekick for Boba Fett, often 
seeming to be the most levelhead- 
ed and intelligent person in the 
room. She adds great dialogue to 
bounce off Fett and makes the 
show more vibrant and enjoyable. 

One of the best aspects of the 
show is the fight scenes. They 
serve as a driver of the plot, and 
keep the show exhilarating and 
fun to watch. The most memora- 
ble is the fight scene in episode 2, 
where Boba Fett and the Tusken 
raiders stop a spice train that has 
been raiding their villages. This 
episode is especially memora- 
ble in its subversion of western 
tropes. There is a classic trope in 
old westerns of teaching farmers 
how to fight and defend their 
town from bandits. “The Book 
of Boba Fett” subverts this trope 
by teaching the Tuskens how to 
attack as opposed to defending, 
and how to use different types 
of machinery to stop the train. 

This scene happens within the 
flashbacks, but it exhibits that 
the “The Book of Boba Fett’s” 
biggest weakness is the backsto- 
ry. With so much emphasis put 
on it, and with so much of that 
backstory featuring Boba Fett 
in a completely different cast of 
supporting characters who bring 
out a different character, the pac- 
ing ultimately suffers, almost as 
if the “Book of Boba Fett” were 
written for two separate stories. 

While this rift in story tell- 
ing has improved as the series 
goes on, especially in the epi- 
sode four, which explains how 
him and Shand met, I still feel 
slightly unsatisfied. The back- 
story is so compelling that it 
over shadows the main plot. 

Overall, I think that Star Wars 
is moving in the right direction. 
As opposed to the Mandalorian, 
“The Book of Boba Fett” is fast 
past and compelling, returning 
Star Wars to the perfect blend of 
escapism with the perfect amount 
of room to reflect on the nature 
of violence, slavery and poverty 
caused by governmental collapse. 

“The Book of Boba Fett” sep- 
arates itself from the rest of the 
Star Wars universe in the inner 
morals of its protagonist. Fett 
seems to be guided by his past 
trauma, and almost in denial of 
the danger he is in. He seems 
sure in every action he takes 
but is not your typical protag- 
onist who directly influences 
the plot. Boba Fett is no chosen 
one with a prophecy or even a 
very strong will to accomplish 
something. Instead, Fett is giv- 
en a series of problems by life 
and tries his hardest to deal with 
them. Sometimes that can lead 
to an ultimately more compel- 
ling story, but I worry that the 
plot might derail and become 
meandering. But I really hope 
it doesn’t, because at this point, 
I’m glued to the edge of my chair 
to see what Boba Fett does next. 
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UM Athletics honors six 


inductees for class of 2022 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Alumni, family and faculty alike met in the Trust- 
mark Arena to commemorate the University of Mon- 
tevallo Athletics class of 2022 Hall of Fame inductees. 

UM honored six inductees on Friday, Jan. 28 with the 
reception beginning at 6:30 p.m. The master of ceremo- 
nies Chris Stewart, UM alumnus and class of 2021 Hall 
of Fame inductee, began the ceremony with an opening 
speech at 7:30 p.m., followed by the national anthem. 

Athletic Director Mark Richard took over by 
thanking the athletic staff and athletic commu- 
nications team for organizing the event, as well 
as the Anna Irvin Dining Hall staff for catering. 

Richard stepped aside for UM President Dr. John 
Stewart as he gave a few words. 

“We are really, really grateful for how you 
represent this university every day,” Dr. Stew- 
art said, addressing the inductees. “I know that 
you care about athletics as much as we do here.” 

Dr. Stewart continued by mentioning the growth of 
UM athletics over the past eight years, saying the pro- 
gram grew from about 185 to over 450 student athletes. 

Chris Stewart then introduced the six hall 
of fame inductees in the following order: Dan- 
iel Tankersly, Gary O'Neill, Hermann Watts, 
Lewis Brooks, Matt Orton and Jim Dunaway. 

Tankersly played baseball for the Falcons during 


the 2006 and 2007 seasons. As a member of the 
2006 team that advanced to the National Champi- 
onship series, he holds six records for UM. He re- 
ceived the Sportsmanship Award and was named 
Gulf South Conference All-Academic Team in 2007. 

“Baseball taught me how to win and how to lose,” 
said Tankersly during his acceptance speech. “And how 
to process loss.” 

O’Neill offered his defensive talents for UM’s soc- 
cer team from 2010-2013. He helped his team win 55 
games with 36 shutouts during his time as a Falcon. 

O’Neill expressed his love for his friends and 
family and thanked the university for the honor. 

Watts remained in the Shelby County area for many 
years after his 1968-1970 basketball and baseball ca- 
reers at UM. Before working with Alfa Insurance, he 
had several coaching careers, which includes becoming 
the first varsity football coach at Pelham High School. 

“Montevallo is as special of a place to me as it is 
to you,” said Watts during his speech, where he also 
reflected on how the world has changed since 1970. 

Brooks is a record holder for UM’s basketball pro- 
gram, placing second for best three-point field goal 
percentage of 43.4. He played for the Falcons from 
1984-1988 and has worked in the education sys- 
tem for three decades, currently serving as the su- 


perintendent for the Shelby County School System. 
“I believe my purpose is to give more to the world, not 
take away,” Brooks said, then dedicated his Hall of Fame 
award to his sister, who died from COVID-19 last year. 
Orton opened his speech by saying he loves sports 
and enjoys all forms of storytelling, namely photography. 
He served as Director of Photography for the athletic 
department from 1991-2014 and received many awards 
for his work. The UM Athletics website stated that Orton 
has been “has been a significant contributor to the visual 
history of the University of Montevallo athletic program.” 
To conclude the ceremony, Dunaway recount- 
ed the story of Bob Riesener, one of the most suc- 
cessful coaches in UM’s history, telling him he 
would succeed better in broadcasting than baseball. 
Dunaway took his advice, establishing a broadcasting ca- 
reer by receiving multiple Alabama Sportscaster of the Year 
awards from the National Sports Media Association. He is 
currently the host of the podcast show “The Next Round”. 
“You don’t get to a moment like this without com- 
munity,” said Dunaway. “Thank you to every one of 
you that had a role for placing me into this hall of fame, 
for me graduating at this wonderful institution, and 
thank you for putting up with my stories over the years.” 
Chris Stewart concluded the ceremony by congratu- 
lating the inductees again. 


Montevallo track records broken 


By AUBRIE CHASTAIN 


On Jan. 16, Montevallo’s track team 
opened their 2022 season at the Emo- 
ry Crossplex Showdown. Here, student 
athletes broke multiple school records, 
a new school record in the distance 
medley and finished in third place. 

Four student athletes Skylar Sug- 
git, Kylie Carroll, Joe Leventry and 
Nyla Shipman all were able to break 
records at the season’s opening. 

Skylar Suggit, a freshman market- 
ing major, beat the school record for 
pole vaulting at 3.55 M. Suggit was 
thrilled to find out she had broken the 
school record. Suggit said, “Records 
are meant to be broken, so after find- 
ing out I had broken the indoor school 
record as a freshman, I was thrilled.” 

Suggit also mentioned that help from 
her team pushed her as a student athlete, 
saying, “Being a part of the Montevallo 
Track and Field Team has pushed me to 
become a better athlete, it has given me 
some of my very best friends, and has giv- 
en me memories that will last a lifetime!” 

Kylie Carroll, a freshman biolo- 
gy major, broke the school record for 
long jump at 5.34 M. She also broke 
an additional record for the 60m dash 
with a time of 7.85. With this accom- 
plishment, Carroll was ecstatic to see 
her time and even impressed with 
herself after running at three meets. 

Carroll also said, “Coach Barksdale, 
our head coach, walked up to me and told 
me it was a school record and gave me a 
hug. It's the best feeling to know you've 
accomplished something like that.” 

Joe Leventry, a senior business man- 
agement major, broke the school record 
for the mile with a time of 4:09. Lev- 
entry also broke a record in the 3000 


M with a time of 8:14. With the re- 
cord broken, Leventry said, “I won by 
15 seconds so you can't be too mad 
at a win and another school record.” 

Nyla Shipman, a sophomore major- 
ing in exercise and nutrition science, 
also broke a school record for the weight 
throw at 16.07 M. Shipman has been 
on the track team for two years now, 
and upon finding out she broke the 
record, she said, “I broke the record 
last year at conference, but I knew 
this year I had to continue beating 
myself to get better and to progress.” 

For the school record of the distance 
medley relay, Drew Kilgore, Will Mc- 
Bride, Chaney Holder and Joe Leventry 
broke the record ata time of 10:22, beat- 
ing the previous record by six seconds. 

Overall, Montevallo’s track team placed 
in third at the meet with 99.33 points. 

With the |team’s success, many of 
the athletes credit the bond between 
each other that helps to push them to 
be better and strive for more. When 
asked about the team, Carroll said, “We 
all push each other to be better, and 
we have fun|while doing it. We have 
an incredible group this year and I'm 
so excited to see what else we can do.” 


Field athletics stadium start block. Photo courtesy of Markus Spiske on 


Unsplash.com. 
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DOWN 


1. A written account of your 
life. 


5. An overwhelming and 
painful feeling caused by 
something frightfully shock- 
ing, terrifying, or revolting. 


6. 1984, Star Wars, Dune. 


7. Imagination, especially 
when extravagant and unre- 
strained. 


10. The art of rhythmical 
composition, written or spo- 
ken, for exciting pleasure 
by beautiful, imaginative, or 
elevated thoughts. 


12. Something feigned, 
invented, or imagined. 


14. The joy of cooking. 
Tasty: adulting. 


15. Dracula, Of Mice and 
Men, Pride and Prejudice, 
War and Peace. 


16. Involves a crime or other 
event that remains puzzling- 
ly unsettled until the very 
end 


ACROSS 


2. The Defense Lawyer, Till 
Murder Do Us Part, The I-5 
Killer. 


3. We Must Be Brave, Mr. 
Darcy Takes a Wife, Lady 
Clementine. 


4. DC, Marvel. 


8. A written account of 
someone else’s life. 


9. Twilight, Fifty Shades of 
Gray. 


11. Branch of literature that 
offers opinions or conjec- 
tures based on facts and 
reality. 


13. Nancy Drew, Magic Tree- 
house, The Giving Tree. 


16. Norse, Roman, Greek. 


17. A dramatic composition 
or piece. 
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Gold side’s “Ballad of the Mississippi River” 
sweeps the judges away 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Gold Side'’s “Ballad of the 
Mississippi River” pulls 
from a conglomerate of 
American folklore, but 
focuses on Paul Bunyan, 
Johnny Appleseed and John 
Henry. The show opens 
with three characters who 
act as narrators throughout 
the show: Molly Pitcher, 
Darlin Clementine and 
Sweet Betsy. 

The trio serve as the pri- 
mary singers for the pro- 
logue. In the background, 
the rest of the cast dances 
and acts out their roles for 
the prologue, introducing 
Bunyan, Appleseed and 
Henry. Through the pro- 
logue we learn that Bunyan 
and Henry have already 
clashed and that Henry lost 
the encounter. 

Once the prologue is 
finished, the scene resets, 
and the characters are 
shown at a train station. 
Henry speaks with his wife 
Polly Ann, who is con- 
cerned about him leaving 
for the famous competition 
between himself and the 
steam drill. 

After Henry and his wife 
say their goodbyes, Henry 
gets on the train, where 
he meets Appleseed. The 
two swap stories; the cast 
sings about traveling on 
the train and passengers 
get on and off while, in the 
background, the conduc- 
tor chases Daniel Boone 
attempting to stamp his 
ticket. 

After the song, Appleseed 
mentions Bunyan, and is 
promptly told by everyone 
else to not say Bunyan’s 
name. A new song starts up 
where the cast sings about 
how dangerous Bunyan is 


Gold Side cast in their opening number of “Ballad of the Mississippi River.” Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Managing editor of 


production. 


and that he’s been terroriz- 
ing the land for years. 

Appleseed doesn't take 
their concerns very serious- 
ly. He and Henry part ways 
with Henry telling Apple- 
seed that ifhe ever needs 
him, he knows where to 
find him. 

Henry then has a solo 
where he sings about how 
he must be brave and strong 
for his family and friends. 

The scene pivots away 
and reveals that minions of 
Bunyan, Wild Bill and Jane, 
were on the train with Hen- 
ry and Appleseed. The two 
arrive at Bunyan’s cabin, 
where they inform Bunyan 
and his romantic partner 
Babe that Appleseed said 
he was going to plant seeds 
on their land. Bunyan is 
furious, particularly when 
the two minions reveal that 
Appleseed doesn't really 
know who Bunyan is. 


This prompts another 
song where Bunyan talks 
about his accomplishments. 
Then Babe and the minions 
go to fetch Appleseed. 

While the scene transi- 
tions, Clementine, Pitch- 
er and Betsy appear and 
inform the audience that 
everyone loves Appleseed’s 
apple cider. Then, the lights 
turn on revealing the Rat- 
tlesnake Saloon, where all 
the occupants are praising 
Appleseed for his incredible 
cider. 

The “Cider Song” starts, 
which includes a lot more 
praise for Appleseed and a 
tap-dancing number. After 
the song ends, Appleseed 
mentions how he’s having 
fun and he just can't wait to 
meet Bunyan. 

Everyone inside the 
saloon shushes him. 

They warn that if he says 


Bunyan’s name, then 


John Henry singing “Brave.” Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Managing editor of production. 


Everyone enjoying Johnny Appleseed’s cider at the Rattlesnake Saloon. Photo by Madelyn 
Alexander, Managing editor of production. 


Bunyan will hear him. Ap- 
pleseed finds this laughable, 
until Babe comes through 
the door. 

Appleseed hides and 
Babe announces that she is 
looking for Appleseed. The 
occupants of the saloon are 
terrified of Babe. “Babe's 
Burlesque” starts playing 
as Babe continues to inter- 
rogate everyone and warns 
that she always gets what 
she wants. 

Ironically enough, Babe 
leaves without Appleseed 
but takes Boone and the 
drunken local sheriff, Pecos 
Bill, along with Appleseed’s 
seeds. 

Pecos Bill and Boone are 
taken to Bunyan. There 
was a mix up, and Wild 
Bill thought that he had 
grabbed Appleseed instead. 
Bunyan is furious and asks 
both Boone and Pecos Bill 
to tell him where Apple- 
seed has gone. Pecos Bill 
is drunk and tells Bunyan 
that Appleseed went to see 
Henry in Tennessee. 

The next scene is set at a 
railyard. Henry is talking 
with Polly Ann when they 
hear shouting and Apple- 
seed rushes into the scene. 
Appleseed tells Henry that 
Babe, Wild Bill and Jane 
took his seeds. 

Appleseed wants to run 
away, but Henry says that 
he'll help him get his seeds 
back, despite the protest of 
everyone else. This com- 
mences the song “John and 
Johnny's Help Song,’ where 
Polly Ann agrees for Hen- 
ry to go help Appleseed, 
and Appleseed and Henry 
promise to defeat Bunyan. 

As the scene changes, 
Clementine, Betsy and 
Pitcher inform the audience 
that Henry decided to travel 
on foot because the train 
might attract attention, and 
that they are near the Ten- 
nessee state line when they 
encounter Bunyan’s crew. 

The scene opens in a for- 
est. Jane and Wild Bill are 
walking through the forest 
and spot Henry’s hammer, 
and Henry grows tired of 
hiding and reveals himself. 

After a brief conversation 
where Appleseed demands 
his seeds and Bunyan refus- 
es to give them up, Henry 


and Bunyan begin to fight. 
Their conflict cracks the 
earth, and causes the Mis- 
sissippi River to spread out 
between the two of them. 
The two then cease fighting 
and leave. 

The “Epilogue” song 
begins to play, where it is 
revealed that Bunyan and 
Babe went off to create the 
Grand Canyon, Appleseed 
and Boone went up north 
to create an apple orchard 
and Henry won his race 
with the steam drill. 
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Breaking news: Pur 


les save the city and 


get the girl, but still lose College Night 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Heroes and villains stand united in the Doomsday Dive. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Managing editor of production. 


Heroes and villains col- 
lide in a colorful clash for 
dominance in Purple Side’s 
show “Bad at Being Bad 
OR The League of Incredi- 
bly Evil Wrongdoers Who 
Sometimes Do Good” 

The show begins with 
John Jansen, a local news- 
caster informing citizens 
that there is another battle 
between heroes and villains 
occurring. 

The first scene sets the 
stage for viewers and high- 
lights the one sidedness of 
the conflict between the 
forces of good and evil, as 
the villains are absolutely 
trounced by the heroes, 
Solarflare, Sunflow, Spar- 
row and, most prominently, 
Falcon-Man. 

The villains retreat back 
to their lair where, one of 
their compatriots, Kills- 
witch, is alone and thinking 
about her friend Dag-her, 

a villain who disappeared 
recently. When the other 
villains arrive, there is an 
argument about Killswitch 
missing the heist. They are 
interrupted by Dr. Weevil, 
the leader of The League of 
Incredibly Evil Wrongdo- 
ers, who is furious at their 
failure. 

Weevil sends them out 
and tells them to recruit a 
new member to help them. 
The recruitment process is 
shown through the song 
“What It Takes” In the end, 
the villains select Eddy, who 
has no powers, but has a 
desire to destroy the heroes. 


The villains assemble 
and go out to cause chaos, 
but are confronted by the 
heroes. This is the first time 
that Eddy is introduced 
to the heroes, and there is 
some small flirting between 
Eddy and Falcon-Man’s 
sidekick, Sparrow. 

Another song commenc- 
es, and the villains and 
heroes fight. In the back- 
ground, Eddy can be seen 
helping various citizens to 
safety. This leads to later 
issues, because the news 
reports Eddy as a new hero, 
and Dr. Weevil is furious 
when she finds out. The 
other villains blame Kills- 
witch for recruiting Eddy, 
so Dr. Weevil gives them 
both one final chance to 
redeem themselves by rob- 
bing a local mansion during 
a gala. 

Before they go to the gala, 
Eddy sings a song revealing 
that her parents were killed 
and she blames superhe- 
roes. 

The next scene shows 
Eddy and Killswitch at the 
gala, where they attempt to 
blend in as socialites. Eddy 
runs into Sparrow who is 
there out of costume, but 
Sparrow doesn't recognize 
Eddy. To distract Sparrow 
from a ruckus Killswitch 
causes, Eddy asks her to 
dance. The two are attracted 
to each other, but Eddy has 
to leave after the dance to 
talk to Killswitch. 

Killswitch finds a but- 
ton that says do not press, 


so Eddy decides to press 
it, which causes costumes 
to lower from the ceiling. 
The costumes are revealed 
to belong to Dag-her, the 
missing villain, and Ma- 
gento, another hero who 
has been missing. Sparrow 
arrives on the scene and 
confronts the two, but is 
distracted by what she sees. 
With Sparrow distracted, 
Killswitch and Eddy make 
their escape. 

The billionaire owner of 
the mansion, Mr. Miller, 
who is also Falcon-Man, 
walks up and sees what 
Sparrow is looking at. He 
reveals that he killed Ma- 
gento and Dag-her in order 
to fuel the conflict between 
heroes and villains, which 
his company has profited 
from. This also allowed him 
to stay popular as a hero. 
Falcon-Man threatens Spar- 
row and then leaves. Sun- 
flow and Solarflare, come 
out of the shadows and tell 
Sparrow they have her back. 

The lights go out, and 
during the scene transition, 
John Jansen pops out of the 
orchestra pit and reports the 
petty thievery that occurred 
at the Miller mansion. 

The lights turn on, and 
we see a bar full of villains 
called The Doomsday Dive. 
A spotlight shows Sparrow, 
Sunflow and Solarflare off 
stage talking outside the 
bar, agreeing they have to 
go inside and ask for the 
villains’ help. 

Inside, Killswitch and 


Heroes and villains unite in the Doomsday Dive. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Managing editor of 
production. 


Eddy are telling the rest of 
the villains what they saw. 
The villains are all horrified 
and scared by the prospect 
of someone killing off vil- 
lains and heroes. 

The heroes enter, and 
there is almost a fight, but 
Sparrow and Eddy keep 
things under control. Spar- 
row reveals that Mr. Miller 
and Falcon-Man are one 
and the same, which causes 
the entire bar to shout in 
surprise. 


The heroes and villains 
agree to work together and 
the heroes leave. 

The next scene shows 
Sparrow and Falcon-Man 
together. Sparrow tells him 
that he'll never get away 
with everything, and Fal- 
con-Man warns her that 
he can get rid of her if he 
needs to. When the two 
arrive at the bank where a 
crowd is waiting to thank 
Falcon-Man for saving 
the city, Sparrow reveals 
Falcon-Man’s crimes. The 
citizens don't believe it at 
first, but then John Jansen 
burst out with the rest of 
the heroes and reveals that 
Sparrow was wearing a re- 
cording wire, and they have 
Falcon-Man’s confession on 
tape. 

The villains then arrive 
and the fight starts. It 
seems that Falcon-Man will 
triumph, but Eddy takes a 
sword and stabs him. He 
falls to the ground and is 
dragged away by Dr. Weevil. 
Eddy and Sparrow choose 
to work together as heroes, 
and Killswitch reluctantly 
joins. A final song plays 
as the heroes and villains 
dance on stage and the 
battle between heroes and 
villains continues. 


Falcon-Man fighting off the heroes and villains. Photo by Madelyn 
Alexander, Managing editor of production. 


production. 


Purple Side cast. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Managing editor of 
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College Night podcast sneak peek 


05:38 

Josie Shaw: Yeah, abso- 
lutely. And for you, Marion, 
what about College Night, 
do you think attaches alum- 
ni to it? Because we know a 
huge part of the tradition is 
all the alumni coming back. 
And sometimes they’re a 
big emotional core of what 
makes College Night, Col- 
lege Night? 

05:55 

Marion Brown: Abso- 
lutely. You know, you live 
more of your life as an alum 
in College Night than you 
do as a player. And I think 
that speaks to how powerful 
of an experience it is. Part 
of that intangibility that we 


cant find the right words for, 


that that’s created by their 
bond, by letting go of your- 
self for a higher cause. And 
when you achieve something 
like that, together, it’s a rush. 
You know, people forget the 
pain of childbirth, which 

is good, because there are 
more children. And it is 
hard, it’s hard in your own 
peer group. But when you 
do succeed together and feel 
that emotion, and that sense 
of pride, there is nothing 
else in life that, it’s not that 
it doesn’t compare to it, it’s 
a singular sensation. And 
when youve had that in 
your life, and you're on the 
other side of it as an alum, 
you want the same thing for 


Scan here 
to listen to 


the rest of 
the podcast 


the students that are playing 
now. And you want to feel 
that again with them. And 
I think that’s what brings 
us back over and over from, 
you know, foreign countries, 
other sides of the nation. 
And when you're 90 years 
old, and I think that has a 
lot to do with it. 

07:23 

Nethan Crew: Kind 
of going into that potent 
emotion, do you both have 
a favorite College Night 
moment? 

07:31 

Jeff Walker: Ooh, that’s 
a tough one. Becauset here’s 
so many great moments, so 
many heartbreaking mo- 
ments, moments that I’m 
glad to have forgotten. All 
of the above. I mean, I think 
for so many people, whether 
you win or you lose one of 
the things you remember, 
it’s standing on stage waiting 
for the catch phrase to be 
read and waiting with every 
word of however long the 
SGA president is going to 
speak before they make that 
announcement. So that’s 
one that I remember every 
year from when I played and 
even as an alum, it’s still so 
stressful waiting. I mean, 
it’s not like standing on the 
stage and waiting, but it’s, 
it’s still stressful out in the 
audience for us. 
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UM Students Rally for 
Higher Ed Day 


By ELISE KIDD 


A group of students from 
the University of Montevallo, 
primarily students involved in 
the Student Government Asso- 
ciation, met in Alabama's state 
capitol on Feb. 24, to com- 
municate with state legislators 
about the importance of fund- 
ing for higher education. 

Montevallo was one of Al- 
abama’s 14 public universities 
represented at Higher Edu- 
cation Day, an annual event 
where students from these uni- 
versities can show their desire 
and support for funding in 
higher education by having a 
chance to speak to their repre- 
sentatives in person. 

Students were encouraged 
to focus on higher education- 
al funding, rather than other 
higher educational bills such as 
House Bill 9, related to critical 
race theory. 

Scott Dillard, Vice Presi- 
dent of Advancement and Ex- 
ternal Affairs for the University 
of Montevallo said, “The focus 
of this rally was education 
funding and I talked with SGA 
about focusing the discussion 
on that. The Higher Educa- 
tion Partnership asked us to 
stay on message about funding 
and having multiple messages 
dilutes the message.” 

Students participated in a 
parade to start the day, waving 
hand-made signs about edu- 
cational funding, and walked 
through a guided loop in Mont- 
gomery, ending on the capitol 
lawn. Students then heard from 
legislators and the current gov- 
ernor, Kay Ivey, and ate lunch 
with their district representa- 
tives. 

“Higher Ed Day is a way for 
students to show that our rep- 
resentatives and the older gen- 
erations should put money and 
thought into our education. We 
will be the ones that will inherit 
this world ... For us to become 
well-rounded individuals we 
need to have an education sys- 
tem that will allow us to achieve 
our dreams,” said Abigail Heu- 
ton about the importance of 
the event. Heuton is UM SGA’s 
Director of External Affairs. She 
organized, as well as led, most 
of Higher Ed Day. 

Ivey's speech seemed to prove 
Heuton’s words about the im- 


UM SGA members Dria Hawkins and Joshua Brown. 


portance of students true. Ivey 
addressed the students present, 
and said, “You all are the future 
leaders of our state.” 

Higher Ed Day is important 
to many of UM’s SGA repre- 
sentatives for a multitude of 
reasons. For example, president 
of SGA, AnaKate Andrasko, 
said, “It keeps our school run- 
ning and without support from 
these legislators, we wouldn't be 
able to continue to make Mon- 
tevallo better.” 

“Tt allows our university to 
do things like freeze tuition,” 
SGA Vice President, Jacob 
Heath said, which is a senti- 
ment Andrasko shared. 

Secretary of UM’s SGA, 
Abbie Clarke, also noted that 
higher education funding is im- 
portant to her because “it affects 
students, and I am a student. 
And I think that it is so im- 
portant to be involved with the 
things that affect your peers.” 

On what UM SGA tepresen- 
tatives hoped to gain from high- 


er ed day, Andrasko said, “We 
really wanted legislatures to get 
to know the SGA of Monteval- 
lo just because they are our rep- 
resentatives and we hope that 
they listen to our voices, as their 
opinions really do affect how we 
go to school." 

Heuton said, “I hoped the 
legislators would understand 
how many people are affected 
everyday by the decisions they 
make. Our voices need to be 
heard and I’m glad we were able 
to advocate for ourselves and 
our future.” 

Ivey shared about her own 
positive experience at one of 
Alabama’s public universities, 
which was Auburn, and said, “I 
have no doubt that the personal 
and academic growth I experi- 
enced while there has served me 
well. ... | understand the power 
of education, which is why I’ve 
always prioritized adequately 
funding our states institutions 
of higher education.” 

After lunch and meeting 


UM SGA at Alabama State Capitol. Photo by Elise Kidd. 
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Photo by Aubrie Chastain, Social media manager. 


with legislators, UM’s SGA also 
had the chance to sit in on a 
House of Representatives meet- 
ing and witnessed the House 
discussing a bill for education, 
House Bill 307. This bill will 
allow professional educator cer- 
tificate’s to be issued to individ- 
uals who are completing other 
alternative teaching prepared- 
ness programs. 

Heath said, “I wanted to see 
what they felt about different 
issues and how they view their 
jobs.” 

Higher Ed Day exposed 
them to not only the men and 


Issue No. 10 
corrections 


Correction: In Vol. 96, No. 10: 
In the first paragraph, Dr. Tammi 
Dahle’s name is misspelled. In the 
second paragraph, it was stated 
that Tony Miller defined sexual 
assault as “unwelcome conduct 
determined by a reasonable per- 
son to be so severe, pervasive, 
and objectively offensive.” This 
was one of the three definitions 
of sexual harassment provided 
by federal regulations. Only one 
definition was specific to sexual 
assault, and it defined it as: “Forc- 
ible rape, sodomy, sexual assault 
with an object, forcible fondling, 
incest, dating violence, domestic 
violence, and stalking.” 

In the third paragraph, it was 
said that “30% of students who 
filed a report pursued full investi- 
gations.” It should have said that 
“30% of students who filed a re- 
port chose to move forward in the 
process.” 

The fourth paragraph said 
Miller's presentation was based 
off a report by United Educa- 
tors; this report was only used 
to provide numbers which Mill- 
er compared to the University of 
Montevallo’s numbers. It also said 
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women representing students of 
Montevallo in Alabama's gov- 
ernment but let them witness 
some of what these representa- 
tives do. 

“I wanted to see what they 
felt about different issues and 
how they view their jobs,” 
Heath said. 

Andrasko felt _ positively 
about the day, saying “We're 
really thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to come down and meet 
our representatives. They were 
such kind people and I think 
it’s an annual event that should 
continue to happen, as it is an 
important one.” 


UM investigated a total of 30% 
of reported incidents. That 30% 
should have been described as the 
same 30% of students who chose 
to move forward in the process. 

It also should have said that 
32% of the cases reported were 
investigated, since in one case UM 
went forward without the student’s 
consent due to concerns of campus 
safety. 

‘There was a typo that said Mill- 
er did not quote a statistic from 
RAINN, when it should have said 
Miller did quote the statistic. 

In the fifth paragraph, the sta- 
tistic from the United Educators’s 
report refers to sexual assault cas- 
es, while the statistic from UM is 
referencing all forms of sexual ha- 
rassment, including assault. These 
numbers should not have been list- 
ed together. 

The sixth paragraph, said UM 
turns those found responsible of 
sexual misconduct over to the po- 
lice. This is incorrect. 

To read the corrected article, 


scan the QR code. 
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Letter from the editor: An apology to our readers 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


At the beginning of the year, in the very first letter I wrote 
to our readers, I made a promise that The Alabamian would 
act with integrity and work hard to keep our readers in- 
formed. I am happy to say that I believe we have kept this 
promise, but there is another promise that I made. I prom- 
ised that when we made a mistake that we would own up to 
it. 

Recently, an article was published in The Alabamian ti- 
tled “SGA town hall discusses UM sexual assault policies.” 
This article in no way met the standards that The Alabamian 
wishes to hold itself to and contained several errors that were 
not caught during our final checks. A complete list of the 


The goal of The Alabamian is to report the news; we do 
not act as public relations for the university or any of its 
members. There certainly may be times where readers will 
form a negative opinion of an individual after reading an 
article, but we will never publish a news article with the goal 
of painting an individual in a negative light. 

To anyone who feels that we have done this, I sincerely 
apologize that you have been left with this impression. 

Going forward, The Alabamian will be modifying our 
training for staff and our editorial process. We will continue 
to improve so that we can provide you, our readers, with the 
best possible publication. 


corrections for this article can be found on our front page 
and on our website. 

While I do indeed have many reasons | could give as to 
how this mistake was allowed to happen, it ultimately does 
not matter. We made a mistake, and I am here to apolo- 
gize to you, our readers, and assure you that not only have 
we worked hard to correct our mistake, but that we will be 
working equally hard to avoid making this mistake occurring 
again in the future. 

Now, please forgive me for being blunt, but there is anoth- 
er issue I must address, and I feel it is best if I say it directly 
rather than leaving anything to the imagination. I am aware 
that some members of UM faculty and staff believe that we 
have been targeting members of the administration in order 
to make them look bad, and I would like to state here that 
this is not the case. 


Letters to the editor 


Space change solution 


Dear University of Montevallo, 


CORRECTIONS 


I am a transfer student in the visual arts department. While the visual arts department provides many great facilities for students 
to work in, I find the printmaking classroom, room 6 in Bloch Hall Gallery a bit cramped compared to other classrooms that I have 
been in. For instance, in this classroom we are often elbow to elbow with the other students and I constantly find myself bumping into 
things. I propose that the school should provide a larger space for the printmaking class. 

On the first day of printmaking, I broke my thumbnail bed from trying to rush things along and not bump into anyone at the same 
time. Another reason the space is challenging to work in, is because the small space provides very little ventilation. There are roughly 
twenty people in the class, and we are all simultaneously using bleach sprays to clean the equipment as well as comet cleaner, and vin- 
egar so I’m often tearing up quite badly by the end of class. 

I have observed the other people in the class struggling to work in the tight space as well. Whenever someone comes in late, they 
rarely have a place to sit and so they have to squeeze in at the end of the table, which gives them even less space to work in. 

I completely understand that Montevallo is not an art school and does not have the funding to invest too much money into the art 
department. | also know that the amount of space can be suitable depending on how many people sign up for the class, however I do 
think this is an important issue that has a clear solution. 

There is a much bigger classroom down the hall which is room 3 that is used for an Art Seminar class, where we are only taking 
notes. I believe that classroom 3 would provide much better ventilation and provide much more room to work for students. I think the 
main thing that would need to be done is swapping the equipment in the rooms. I believe that this could greatly enhance the students 
experience and help them along the many great diverse paths the school has to offer. 


Thank you for your time, 


Ckcbecca Sines 


Rebecca Turner 


Struggles in Ramsay Hall 


As a student resident of Ramsey Hall, I face an ongoing struggle concerning the front entrance of the building. To be exact, the 
double doors there are far too thin and are a continuous annoyance to myself and other residents. Passage through these doors is a 
struggle and has even caused me harm. It would improve the lives of many Ramsey Hall residents if the front doors were to be replaced 
with broader ones. 

Hardly ever do I see students or faculty making use of the front doors to Ramsey. Anyone trying to transport anything would find it 
far easier to take the side entrance instead. The narrow doors at the front of the building provide hardly enough room for one person to 
pass through, considering one of the already thin doors is either jammed shut or constantly locked. On one occasion, while I was trying 
to carry a basket to my car, I ended up practically stuck in the tiny doorway, cutting my hand on the metal doorframe as I struggled to 
free myself and my cargo. I have not used those doors since. 

To avoid the front doors, students often use the side door instead. Using the side entrance means using the door on the opposite side 
of the building from where the only usable elevator and stairwell are located. This, as you can imagine, is an inconvenience. I would 
much rather enter the building through the lobby, but the frustration I have experienced from using those doors prevents me from 
doing so. 

Widening the front entrance of Ramsey Hall by renovating the doorway would provide more entryways that are accessible and easy 
to use, improving the lives of those who call Ramsey home. 


Thank you, 


Phatthew GOinnts 


Matthew Dennis 


Accessibility issues in Napier Hall 


I am Graham Cline. I am a second semester Freshman, that lives in the Napier residence hall. On August 21, 2021, I arrived at 
the University of Montevallo. I have enjoyed the campus and everything the university has had to offer, however there is one request. 
Napier Hall having an elevator being put in the lounge, by the front doors, going up to the third floor. Only two other resident halls 
at this university have elevators. It is only fair that all residence halls should have elevators. Napier specifically, has three exhausting 
flights of stairs. The U-shaped staircase is tight. The staircase can barely fit one person going up and one person going down. 

I have personally witnessed the staircase traffic on move-in days, and almost got “road rage”. An elevator would clear up the traffic; 
and allow for someone that has heavy belongings to have an easier trip up. For people with crutches, the only way up is the stairs. 
The elevator would solve all that stress of going up each step and clear all the pressure being put on that certain broken bone. Lastly, 
I would add that an elevator would very much help someone in a wheelchair. Right now, there is no way up the flights of stairs for 
someone in a wheelchair. This forces them to stay on the first floor whenever they come in. 

I would very much appreciate if you could take my letter into consideration. I think many residents would be very content and 
agreeable with my proposal. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


rahnm Coe 


Graham Cline 
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UMOM to be renamed In 


honor of Dr. Wilson Fallin, Jr. 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


The University of Monteval- 
lo on Main will be renamed to 
Dr. Wilson Fallin Hall in the 
near future, in honor of univer- 
sity alumnus and former profes- 
sor Dr. Wilson Fallin, Jr. This 
change comes after the univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees voted to 
approve the new name at their 
Feb. 18 meeting. 

Fallin has deep ties to both 
the university as well as the civil 
rights movement, as highlight- 
ed by the Board of Trustees’ 
naming working group. During 
his time as an undergraduate 
student at Morehouse College 
in Atlanta, Fallin was intro- 
duced to Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., who was a part-time 
professor at the college. Fallin 
began attending King’s lectures 
at the college, as well as King’s 
church. King and Fallin also 
both participated in a student 
march in downtown Atlanta ad- 
vocating for the hiring of Black 
employees, and, in 1968, King 
asked Fallin and his church to 
the Poor People’s Campaign 
wagon train. 

Fallin would remain con- 
nected to the civil rights move- 
ment as a historian, as well. He 
was an original board member 
of the Birmingham Civil Rights 
Institute and received recog- 
nition from the Birmingham 
Baptist Minister’s Conference 
in 1998 for his historical schol- 
arship. 

Fallin is a Montevallo alum- 
nus, earning a Master of Arts 
degree from the university in 
1989. In addition to this de- 
gree, he also holds a Master of 
Divinity degree from Rochester 
Divinity School and a Ph.D. 


UMOM front. Photo by John Latner, Photography editor. 


in history from the University 
of Alabama. Fallin was the first 
Black person to receive a history 
doctoral degree at the Universi- 
ty of Alabama. 

Fallin would go on to teach 
at Montevallo for 28 years. 
During his time at the univer- 
sity, he served as a history pro- 
fessor, as well as Director of Mi- 
nority Affairs from 1998-1999. 
Fallin was also recognized as 
Montevallo’s University Scholar 
for the 1998-1999 school year 
and received the Distinguished 
Alumnus Behavioral and Social 
Sciences Award in 2018. 

Vice President of Advance- 
ment and External Affairs and 
member of the naming working 


group Scott Dillard, said, “One 


of the goals of the committee 
was to identify people of color 
who were worthy of recognizing 
for their achievements for UM.” 
“I know the committee felt 
strongly about his lengthy ca- 
reer at UM,” said Dillard. 
University archivist, special 
collections librarian and mem- 
ber of the naming working 
group Carey Heatherly spoke 
to the significance of the name 
change, saying, “I don’t get the 
sense there is a great attachment 
to the University of Montevallo 
on Main (UMOM) on campus. 
That building name was a tool 
to distinguish it and its location 
on campus. Paired with Dr. Fal- 
lin’s career within the Depart- 
ment of Behavioral and Social 


Sciences, I think the renaming 
is appropriate and is a chance to 
honor one of our own.” 

Dr. Gregory Samuels, the 
university’s Chief Diversity and 
Inclusion officer, highlighted 
the accomplishments of Fallin 
saying, “All that is spoken about 
Dr. Wilson Fallin, Jr. is true. 
He did so in a time and with- 
in spaces that were segregated, 
wreaked of oppression and ra- 
cial violence, and challenged 
those who dared to fight these 
societal norms. Yet, he did so 
while obtaining multiple de- 
grees, leading congregations 
and community members into 
safe spaces through spirituality, 
establishing a publication re- 
cord, and raising a beautiful and 


resilient family.” 

“As a recently-retired Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of History and 
UM Diversity Officer, his pos- 
itive relationships with faculty, 
staff, students, and communi- 
ty members of all backgrounds 
illustrates his love for diversity 
and equity in every space he 
moves through,” Samuels re- 
marked, “He is a true human- 
itarian!” 

Samuels also pointed out, 
“He will be the first African 
American to have a building 
named in his honor which is 
historic in itself” 

As of now it is unclear when 
the name change will take ef- 
fect, but Dillard said, “We are 
finalizing a date and looking for 
some time in May, 2022.” 


Board of Trustees discusses UMOM 
renaming, CRT bills and tuition 


By JOSIE SHAW, Podcast producer 


University of Montevallo’s 
Board of Trustees discussed 
renaming University of Mon- 
tevallo on Main, among oth- 
er topics such as Critical Race 
Theory and tuition increases. 
Their quarterly meeting took 
place on Feb. 18, the Friday of 
UM’s homecoming weekend. 

UMOM is being renamed to 
Dr. Wilson Fallin Hall. This was 
proposed by the Marketing and 
Communications Committee. 

Vice President of Advance- 
ment and External Affairs Scott 
Dillard credited the building’s 
name change to Dr. Fallin’s rep- 


utation in the civil rights move- 
ment, as with his history of 
being an UM professor for 28 
years. Fallin collaborated with 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and 
they worked as fellow activists. 

Farmer Hall’s post office 
will be named Charlie Webb 
Post Office. Webb was a mail- 
man that served as a univer- 
sity staff worker for 35 years. 

The board also approved to 
name the stock ticker in Ste- 
phens Hall the Don and Jan 
Chance Stock Ticker in honor 
of a $75,000 donation the cou- 
ple made. 


The Audit and Finance com- 
mittee shared that UM’s tuition, 
housing, board and fees rates 
will not increase in the 2022- 
2023 school year. This is with 
an exception of meal plan prices 
rising 6% due to contractual ob- 
ligations with Chartwell’s, the 
company that does the catering 
for the school cafeteria. The uni- 
versity tuition has remained 
frozen for the past five years. 

The committee also had 
funding approved for the 
Campus Electrical and High 
Voltage Project in response to 
the power outage on campus 


this past January. This pro- 
vides new electrical wiring that 
will prevent multiple build- 
ings losing power in accidents. 

Karen Kelly, representing 
the UM Foundation Board, 
reported that the university's 
unaudited financial statement 
shows net assets of $56.4 mil- 
lion dollars, as of Dec. 31, 
2021. She continued, saying 
that this reports record earn- 
ings and record growth for the 
university. Board of Trustees 
Chairman Todd R. Strange 
commented that this is about 
a 20% increase from last year. 


SGA swears in new senator 
and passes resolution 


By JACOB GROSS, SGA beat reporter 


In their two most recent 
meetings, the SGA senate 
swore in a new senator, passed 
a Freshman Forum resolution 
and heard announcements for 
future events. 

The Freshman Forum intro- 
duced Resolution: 2021-R-036, 
which proposed changing vis- 
itation hours from noon until 
midnight to 10 a.m.-12 p.m. 
Freshman Forum received feed- 
back about this change from the 
student body via a campus wide 
survey, and found that 87.5% 
of respondents favored the 
change. This resolution will go 
into effect next semester. 

Cody Hodge, the Student 
Trustee of SGA, sat in on UM’s 
Board of Trustees meeting on 
Feb. 18. Hodge said the Board 
announced Physical Plant Di- 


rector Coty Jones is launching 
the Campus Electrical and High 
Voltage Project. The project will 
aim to isolate university build- 
ings on the power grid. This 
project aims to avoid incidents 
such as the Napier Hall power 
outage in January. 

Hodge also reported that 
meal plan prices will be raised 
by 6% next semester, while tu- 
ition prices will stay the same. 

During SGA’s Feb. 16 meet- 
ing, Demetris Buford, a soph- 
omore marketing major, was 
sworn in as a senator. 

SGA also announced several 
upcoming events, including a 
blood drive that will be hosted 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Feb. 
8 and 9. The Black Heritage 
Committee announced their 


showing of “King Richard” at 3 


p.m. on Feb. 27, and UPC an- 
nounced the Homage Exhibit 
in Anna Irvin Dining Hall on 
Feb. 24, which featured writings 
from Fredrick Douglas, Booker 
T. Washington and other social 
advocates. 

SGA announced KFC will 
be taken off of Flex Points due 
to a lack of Flex Point sales. This 
action, according to AnaKate 
Andrasko, President of SGA, is 
because, “last month they did 
zero orders through flex points.” 

According to Andrasko, the 
Food Advisory Committee is 
looking to replace KFC with 
another Flex Point option, but 
a decision on what restaurant 
that will be has yet to be made. 

On Feb. 25 the University of 
Montevallo changed their off- 


cial mask policy to “masks op- 


tional.” Andrasko, who serves 
on the COVID-19 Task Force 
commented that she had been 
talking to students both this 
semester and last semester, and 
the majority of students are in 
favor of removing mask man- 
dates. 


University President Dr. 
John Stewart II welcomed 
Stephanie Shaw as the new 
UM National Alumni Associ- 
ation President and congrat- 
ulated past president Cynthia 
Todd on her past term. Stewart 
also thanked student represen- 
tatives for their mature han- 
dling of responsibilities during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Faculty Senate President 
Dr. Raymond Oczley shared 
a statement written by the 
Faculty Senate affirming ac- 
ademic freedom and_ student 
career readiness. This was in 
response to pending Alabama 
state legislation limiting class- 
room discussion on race, reli- 
gion and sex in the classroom. 

Ozley reported that Faculty 
Senate is in opposition of all Al- 
abama state legislation restrict- 
ing classroom conversations on 
diversity and inclusion, and 
has sent the written statement 
to a number of legislators. ‘This 
includes Rep. Ed Oliver, Gov. 
Kay Ivey and House Chair Mac 
Mccutcheon. Oliver filed one 
of the bills attempting to ban 
Critical Race Theory, House 
Bill 9. Faculty Senate says they 
will continue to oppose anti 
CRT bills as they happen and 
will do all they can to pro- 
tect academic accreditation. 

Ozley also reported that Fac- 
ulty Senate is updating the uni- 
versity academic dishonesty 
policy, and hopes to have more 
to present at the next board 
meeting. 

The next Board of Trustees 
meeting will be held May 4. 
This meeting will be open to 


the public. 
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James Spann visits UM 


By LUCY FROST-HELMS 


James Spann with a map of southeast Alabama. Photo by Nethan Crew, 
Assistant Podcast Producer. 


You may recognize him from 
his colorful suspenders, enthu- 
siastic attitude or for simply 
being on your weather channel. 
This past Monday, Feb. 28, fa- 
mous Alabama weatherman, 
James Spann, visited the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo. Spann 
actively visits schools across Al- 
abama and came to the Center 
for the Arts building at 9 a.m. 
to share his insight. Focusing 
on the tornado season in Cen- 
tral and North Alabama that 
consistently occurs in Novem- 
ber, March and April, Spann 
spoke about how to prepare for 
severe weather. He also shared 
emotional stories about those 
who lost their lives in the midst 
of natural disasters, specifically 
the deadly 2011 tornadoes that 
devastated Tuscaloosa. 

Spann said, “You must have 
a weather radio, helmet, airhorn 
and hard soled shoes.” 

While this may not be what 
you typically think of having on 
hand, Spann made it clear that 
tornado sirens are not reliable 
and often give out false warn- 
ings. Spann even has a name for 
the reliance on tornado sirens. 

“T call it the siren mentality. 
The tornado sirens cry wolf, if 
you get what I’m saying. 30% 
of tornado siren warnings are 
inaccurate.” 

Christina Heichelbech, a 
victim of a tornado in Clay, 
Alabama in 2012, passed 
away when she was 16. Spann 
touched on her story in connec- 
tion with the importance of se- 
vere weather preparation. 

“Christina did not hear the 
warning siren and it cost her her 
life. You need a weather radio.” 

Weather radios, which cost 
about $30 each and can be 
bought on Amazon or in most 
electronics stores, are more re- 
liable in his opinion and will 
sound an alarm when a warn- 
ing is distributed. Spann also 
recommends having a helmet 
to prevent blunt force trauma 
to the head, which is the lead- 
ing cause of death and injury if 
caught in a tornado. An air horn 
to provide an auditory signal if 
you are trapped in rubble and 
hard-soled shoes to walk across 
tornado site damage are also 
recommended. Spann made 
it clear that these items can be 
the difference between life and 
death. 

Spann also highlighted that 
he is committed to distributing 
information and providing re- 
sources for Alabamians beyond 
the weather station. By pro- 
viding translations of warnings 
and news to those who are not 
native English speakers, allo- 
cating transportation to severe 
weather shelters for those who 


cannot afford personal vehicles 
and raising funds for prepara- 
tion kits are three ways he de- 
scribed that have improved the 
outcome of natural disasters in 
Alabama. However, he empha- 
sized that his outreach can only 
go so far. 

Spann stated, in reference to 
the 2011 tornadoes in Tuscalo- 
osa, “These people died on my 
watch. The fate of these people 
is on my shoulders...One death 
is a failure...Our goal is no loss 
of life when tornadoes hit.” 

Spann emphasized that ef- 
forts to better prepare Alabam- 
ians for tornadoes are never 
finished and that these deadly 
disasters are not predictable in 
the long term. 

“T only do short term predic- 
tions. Long-term predicting re- 
quires a skillset that is unreliable 
and unattainable.” 

Recognizing that even the fa- 
vorable short-term predictions 
can be inaccurate and receive 
negative feedback, Spann tran- 
sitioned into speaking more 
about his relationship with be- 
ing a public figure on TV and 
also social media. Weather pre- 
dictions are not the only thing 
he receives criticism for. 

In regards to a woman com- 
menting on an Instagram pic- 
ture he posted of Noccalula 
Falls in Gadsden, Alabama, 
Spann said, “It’s a rough place 
we have today. I was chewed 
out yesterday. She didn’t like 
me posting this picture from 
Noccalula Falls and said it was 
dangerous and I was encourag- 
ing people to slip off the falls. 
I appreciate the point, but you 
don’t have to be mean...I have a 
folder with nice things and hate 
messages. It’s a balancing act. 
It’s a weird place to be in.” 

Spann is active on Twitter, 
Facebook, Instagram and. Tik- 
Tok. 


In a TikTok video posted on 
Jan. 15 of this year, Spann said, 
“There's a lot of really bad infor- 
mation on here and what we are 
trying to do is cut through some 
of that noise.” 

No matter the severity of the 
feedback he receives, he sum- 
marized that his ultimate goal is 
to spread awareness and provide 
factual information about the 
weather. At the root of it, James 
Spann is passionate about mete- 
orology, the people of Alabama 
and educating others about se- 
vere weather preparation. 
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Homage 


Exhibit 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Recently, in honor of Black 
History month, members of the 
University of Montevallo com- 
munity had the opportunity to 
stop by the Homage Exhibit in 
Anna Irvin Dining Hall’s event 
room, and see a large collection 
of artifacts, ranging from orig- 
inal play bills for “A Raisin in 
the Sun,” to a slave collar used 
to transport slaves. 

UM’s_ University Program 
Counsel brought the archival 
exhibit to UM on Feb. 24 to 
educate students during Black 
History Month. 

The exhibit comes from the 
private collection of Nia and 
Morris McAdoo. A pamphlet 
available to viewers described 
the exhibit as “A collection of 
artifacts from the era of slav- 
ery to the presidency of Barack 
Obama.” 

Nia McAdoo was present at 
the exhibit, and explained she 
had always been a collector and 
many of her artifacts came from 
her grandmother, who would 
send her boxes of magazines. 
McAdoo’s grandmother would 
tell her, “Whoever holds the 
artifacts gets to craft that narra- 
tive,” and it was this that moti- 
vated McAdoo and her husband 
to display their collection. 

They have been traveling 
with the exhibit for around two 
years. 

McAdoo said they often 
do programs for companies as 
part of Black History Month 
or diversity training. They also 
frequently come to college cam- 
puses. 

“My background is in higher 
education,” explained McAdoo. 
“So I love college students and I 
love bringing history to them in 
an engaging way.” 

As McAdoo talked, she ges- 


tured to the tables around her 


ART 


where various items are on dis- 
play, moving at one point to a 
table with a metal collar on it, 
which was once used to trans- 
port slaves. She said they pur- 
chased the collar from a confed- 
erate history auction. 

For McAdoo, this just proves 
what her grandmother told her. 

“Because it’s the same arti- 
fact,” said McAdoo. “But the 
story they told and the story we 
tell in the midst of this exhibit is 
very different.” 

While they sometimes have 
to venture into spaces that 
might be uncomfortable for 
them while attaining artifacts, 
they have never had an issue at 
a live show and they are usually 
well received when they put on 
the exhibit. 

This was their first time at 
UM, and their presence reflect- 
ed SGA’s UPC coordinator, 
Dria Hawkins’s, desire to do 
more than what had been done 
in the past for Black History 
Month. 

“I wanted to bring some- 
thing that shows our history, 
and not just, like, trivia,” said 
Hawkins. 

In the future, she hopes that 
whoever takes on her role will 
either do the same exhibit or 
something more expansive. 

“T think that we're in a place 
where we have to have these 
things just so we can have con- 
versations about our history, 
said Hawkins. “So people who 
aren't of our race will know that 
this is something you need to 
know too, you know.” 

For those wishing to learn 
more about Homage, details 
about the exhibit can be found 
online at https://www.homage- 
exhibit.com/#/. 
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Speedy Khalid Collymore 
steps up to the plate 


By AUBRIE CHASTAIN, Social media manager 


With baseball season in full 
swing, University of Monteval- 
lo’s team has successfully been 
off to a great start, leaving them 
with a record of 13-2 as of 
March 1. 

Upon winning the 11th 
game, Khalid Collymore, #4 
on the team, helped bring UM 
to their successful win against 
Kentucky Wesleyan University 
in an 11-6 game. 

Collymore, a junior political 
science major from Mississau- 
ga, Ontario, Canada, could not 
be prouder of the team, saying, 
“T think this is the hottest start 
Montevallo Baseball has ever 
had... It’s been unbelievably fun 
already, but the season is long, 
and we have a lot of work to 
do.” 

Collymore has played base- 
ball since he was four and fol- 
lowed his brothers’ footsteps, as 
he is the youngest of three. Col- 
lymore said, “I was super im- 
pressionable, so when my old- 
est brother decided he wanted 
to switch sports, it took maybe 
half a second for me to decide.” 

Collymore is an outfielder, 
playing in all three of the out- 
field positions. When it came 
to deciding schools, Collymore 
found Montevallo early in the 
baseball recruitment process. 

He said, “When I came down 
for a visit, I saw the campus, the 
facilities, the resident halls and I 
knew almost instantly this place 
would be comfortable enough 
to call home for a couple of 
years.” 


Khalid Collymore. Photo courtesy of Khalid Collymore. 


Since coming to UM, Colly- 
more has seen the team’s prog- 
ress in working together. “Ev- 
erybody is pulling in the same 
direction, everybody is rooting 
for each other’s success, and 
when one guy fails, there’s al- 
ways someone to pick him up,” 
said Collymore. 

Collymore has always loved 
baseball because he says it is 


such a unique sport. With base- 
ball, he says there are so many 
opportunities for people with 
different attributes. Collymore 
said, “A big guy with strength is 
just as vital as a small guy with 
speed like me, just in different 
ways.” 

Collymore has had many 
successes on the field. During 
his 2021 school year, Collymore 


started in 29 out of 31 games he 
played. He has scored 22 runs, 
had 11 walks and six stolen bas- 
es. He also finished fourth in 
the Gulf Southern Conference 
in Hit by Pitch. 

As a student athlete, Col- 
lymore focuses on the balance 
of academics and sports. He is 
focused on achieving his bache- 
lor’s degree while continuing to 


strive for the best on the field. 

He mentioned, “If gradua- 
tion is where my career ends, 
I'll forever be thankful for base- 
ball bringing me this far.” 


Make some racket for the tennis team 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Coach Tanner Stancil and 
representatives from UM's 
men and women tennis teams 
shared their goals, driven to 
take matches one at a time for 
the spring season. 

The women’s captain, Em- 
ily Hafner, and men’s captain, 
Philippe Zehender, along with 
men’s co-captain Sergi Marti- 
nez, all say they feel good about 
the season. 

“We had our first conference 
match last Friday,” said Haf- 
ner, referring to their first game 
against University of West 
Georgia on Feb. 18. “I think we 
are going to have a very good 
season this year. Everyone’s 
healthy so far, everyone’s play- 
ing very good, so we'll see how 
it goes.” 

Hafner is a junior double 
majoring in finance and man- 
agement. She says she leads the 
women’s team by encouraging 
them to support each other 
through every match. 

“Our goal is to compete well 
in every match, fight for every 
game, for every point, and just 
compete as a team as much as 
individuals,” she said. 

Zehender, a junior busi- 
ness management major, says 
winning both double headers 
against Tuskegee University 
on Feb. 12 was a solid perfor- 
mance for the men’s team. 

“The first test is going to 
be on Saturday...Everybody is 
playing on a very good level 
and I’m looking forward to fi- 
nally starting the season,” said 
Zehender about playing Chris- 
tian Brothers University on 
Feb. 26. 

Stancil has coached college 
tennis for 10 years. Based on 
the last two men’s matches, he 
said they played with focus and 
intensity through every point. 

“On the women’s side, they 
did a good job competing and 


fighting hard for each point, 
especially when they weren't 
playing their best. These first 
few matches are important for 
getting the jitters out. It takes a 
few matches and a little bit of 
a rise in competition to get to 
mid-season form,” said Stancil. 

Zehender said the men’s 
team goals have changed com- 
pared to previous seasons. 

“We had a team meeting like 
two weeks ago and there was 
one big topic we were talking 
about. Usually we always had 
goals like, “Okay, we want to 
be top four in the conference.’ 
This year, we are not going to 
do that. We said we just want to 
win as many games as possible,” 
said Zehender. 

Stancil says he has his expec- 
tations as a coach, but he lets his 
players set their goals. He en- 
courages his players to not focus 
on results-based goals and walk 
off the court feeling like they 
gave their all, whether winning 
or losing. 

“That’s what I’ve been telling 
them for the last two or three 
years now is work hard in each 
game and stop worrying about 
finishing high, because if you 
don’ finish in the top four, then 
you say that season was a failure 
because we didn’t finish in the 
top four,” said Stancil. 

Martinez is a finance gradu- 
ate student attending UM for 
his MBA. He says the team al- 
ways strives to get better inside 
the court. 

“But outside the court, there 
are things that people don’ see,” 
said Martinez. “I think we are 
kind of a family when we are 
all together. I've been here for 
five years and now there’s a lot 
of new freshmen that I didn't 
know before.” 

Martinez says he and Ze- 
hender try to help freshmen 
feel comfortable on the team 


Sergi Martinez. Photo by Jayden Presley, Sports editor. 


and get the best out of them. 
Remaining a family is most im- 
portant to both captains. 
Stancil and the captains say 
that both the men and women 
teams have solid lineups for the 
singles matches. 
“These guys know they have 
a good team. It just comes 
down to performing, especially 
in those tough situations,” said 
Stancil. “We have the capability 
where we can switch out, switch 
in and not lose anything.” 
Stancil added that the wom- 
en’s team relies on the experi- 
enced upperclassmen in mo- 
ments of adversity, and they 
will be an example to push the 
younger players to get better. 
“The four juniors are consis- 
tently in the starting lineup in 
the singles and doubles. With 
that amount of experience, they 
know what to expect from each 
team that they play, they know 
what to expect from me and 
they know how to handle ad- 
versity well,” said Stancil. 


‘The captains want both teams 
to work on doubles matches as 
the season continues. The men’s 
team is trying to find connec- 
tion and confidence, explained 
Martinez, and Hafner weighed 
in on how the women’s confi- 
dence in doubles matches need- 
ed to improve with the younger 
players. 

Stancil says the player at the 
net will most of the time win 
points with aggressiveness in 
doubles matches. The men’s 
team finished the fall season 
confident in doubles, so after 
the holiday break, he says they 
became content and must “find 
that fire” again. 

Stancil says he is proudest of 
how the captains hold each oth- 
er accountable. Zehender says 
he and Martinez’s main strength 
as captains is they try to put ev- 
eryone in a role. Even if team- 
mates are not in the lineup, they 
still must support the team. 

“At the end of the day, it’s the 
work you put in that goes into 


the results,” said Hafner. “We 
have a smaller team than the 
guys so there’s not that many 
people watching us when we're 
all playing. But we try to sup- 
port each other.” 

Martinez says every player 
has their own individual rou- 
tine when mentally preparing 
for a match. Zehender says 
even though it is his third year, 
he still gets nervous playing his 
teammates since it is important 
for the lineup. 

“The goal before the match 
starts is just to get as pumped 
up as possible and get a lot of 
adrenaline. But everyone is 
nervous. That is the most im- 
portant thing for me is how ev- 
eryone handles being nervous,” 
said Zehender. 

The men’s team won 4-3 on 
Feb. 26 against Christian Broth- 
ers University in Memphis, 
Tennesse, but the women’s team 
lost 3-4. The teams will play at 
home on March 5 against Uni- 
versity of West Florida. 
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ACROSS 


MEMBER EDIC ( ue? Be ; fe 1. This Greek mythological 


creature has snakes for hair and 
only three of them existed. 


4. Typically depicted as a large 
and powerful fire-breathing ser- 
pent. 


Mythical Creatures 


By Anaprenzie Kocsis 

7. Famous winged horse from 
Greek mythology that was 
awarded with its own place in 
Mount Olympus. 


9. Reputed to be “the king of 
serpents,” this reptile is one of 
the most feared creatures be- 
cause it is said to have the pow- 
er to cause death with a single 
glance. 


12. This creature is a spirit 
based on the fae of medieval 
Western European folklore and 
romance. 


13. These shapeshifting water 
spirits are often found in Ger- 
manic and Nordic folklore. 


14. This mythical creature is one 
of the only mythical creatures in 
all cultures to not be associated 
with violence, danger, or fear. 


16. This Biblical creature is re- 
ferred to as the monster of the 
waters. 


17. Found in Norse mythology 
and Northern European folk- 
lore, this creature is depicted 
as a youthful-seeming man or 
woman of great beauty living in 
natural places. 


Scan below to check 
out our podcast 


DOWN 


2. Often found in fairy tales and 
folklore, this creature is usually 
depicted as a large, hideous, un- 
intelligent, humanoid monster. 


3. This creature from Greek my- 


thology is half man, half horse. 


5. This creature is viewed by 
many cultures as guardians of 
knowledge or speaking in rid- 


dles. 


6. This creature has the body of 
a lion and head and wings of an 
eagle and is seen through as a 
symbol of strength and valor. 


8. This winged beast is from 
Greek mythology and would be 
sent down by Zeus to punish 
the prophet, Phineus. 


10. The first part of this crea- 
ture’s name is “sea” in French. 


11. From Greek Mythology, 
this creature lures in sailors to 
their deaths with their songs. 


15. This bird of fire can never 
truly die. 


16. This is the most famous 
symbol of Irish mythology; it 
has evolved into a cartoonish 
caricature of Irish culture. 
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SGA partners with 


LifeSouth for bloo 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer 


SGA hosted one of its four 
annual community blood drives 
on March 8 and 9. SGA part- 
nered with LifeSouth to bring 
one of the group’s bloodmobile 
mobile donation centers onto 
campus. 

SGA president AnaKate 
Andrasko spoke on the blood 
drive’s importance saying, “It is 
a way we serve our community 
and with our community being 
in an emergency blood short- 
age it imperative that we host a 
blood drive this semester.” 

Andrasko pointed to SGA’s 
Director of Social Services, 
Paige Stephens, as working to 
organize the event. Stephens 
also spoke to the event's impor- 
tance, saying that the event is a 
great way for the university to 
give back to the area. 

“As a student government 
organization, we always try our 


best to advocate for our stu- 
dents and our community,” An- 
drasko said, pointing out SGA’s 
role in promoting community 
outreach on campus. 

She also emphasized the 
impact of providing accessible 
volunteer opportunities, like 
blood drives, to students, say- 
ing, “Giving the students the 
opportunity to contribute to 
the Montevallo community also 
us to have an impact on others. 
Giving these students this op- 
portunity allows them to easily 
volunteer which makes an im- 
pactful difference.” 

Stephens spoke on SGA’s 
relationship with their partner, 
LifeSouth, commenting, “We 
have used LifeSouth for many 
years because the staff is kind 
and helpful! Their ability to 
have the Blood Drive Van also 
helps to make this event as ef- 


SGA appoints 


Director of Sport Promotion 


By XANDER SWAIN, Managing editor of content 


‘The previous two SGA meet- 
ings have seen recent develop- 
ments with the budget, a new 
executive appointment and 
a bill about the Carmichael 
Library's Textbook Reserve 
program passed on March 9. 
Joshua Brown, SGA Treasurer, 
announced to the Senate that 
there was $6,899.85 left in the 
Senate Budget. 

This budget continues into 
the beginning of the fall semes- 
ter. 

Bill 2122-13-037, which was 
passed unanimously on March 
9, was created to provide SGA 
support to the Textbook on Re- 
serve program, initiated by the 
Carmichael Library. The bill al- 
locates $2,175 from the Senate 
Projects fund to the program. 
The money will be used to pur- 
chase up to 15 textbooks with 
an average price of $145 per 


INSIDE 
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textbook. 
The bill was submitted by 
Manuel Mufoz II, Jordan 


Kinney, Colton Rodano, Riley 
Watkins, Ethan Ivy and Heath- 
er Collier. 

The Senate also unanimously 
appointed Bailey Sammons as 
Director of Sports Promotion 
for the remainder of the semes- 
ter. Sammons is a senior who 
works for the Athletics Depart- 
ment at the Student Activities 
Center as a marketing assistant 
for the department. Director 
of Sports Promotion is a newly 
created position, and Sammons 
will be the first to hold it. 

AnaKate Andrasko, SGA 
President, introduced discus- 
sions from the Food Advisory 
Committee about the smart 
vending machines at the Carmi- 
chael Library, the new cook-to- 
order system at the Anna Irving 
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fective and safe as possible.” 


LifeSouth, according to 
their website, is “a non-profit 
community blood bank serv- 
ing more than 125 hospitals 
in Alabama, Florida and Geor- 
gia.” They operate more than 
30 blood donation centers and 
50 bloodmobiles and sponsor 
more than 2,000 blood drives a 
month. 

The group has said they’re in 
need of all blood types amidst 
a national blood shortage. Oth- 
et blood donation groups, such 
as the Red Cross, have also de- 
clared that they are experiencing 
blood shortages. The cause of 
this shortage has been attribut- 
ed to drops in donations during 
the COVID-19 pandemic, as 
many blood drives were can- 
celled. 

This decrease in donations 
lead to the Food and Drug Ad- 
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Dining Hall and Flex Points. 
There were talks of replacing 
the smart vending machines at 
the library with normal vending 
machines, but consensus among 
the senators was to keep the 
vending machines and include 
better instructions. They also 
had a consensus that the cook- 
to-order system recently estab- 
lished at the dining hall had 
wait times that were too long 
and lacked clear instructions on 
how the system worked. 
Andrasko also announced 
that KFC will no longer be ac- 
cepting Flex Points, and that 
Strand Coffeehouse has reached 
out about potentially taking 


NEWS... cccccccccccccccccccccccoeD 
Stray dogs terrorize 
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ministration to relax donation 
restrictions placed on gay and 
bisexual men in April 2020. 
Under the new rules, men who 
have had sex with other men 
now must wait three months 
before donating blood, previ- 
ously they would have to wait 
12 months. Guidelines like 
these were in place as a precau- 
tion against spread of HIV, but 
have been deemed discrimina- 
tory and not backed by science 
by LGBTQ+ advocacy groups 
like GLADD. These rules also 
affect women who have had sex 
with gay or bisexual men and 
people who have gotten tattoos 
or piercings within the last year. 
‘These groups can now also give 
blood after a three-month peri- 
od. 

Stephens pointed toward the 
ongoing blood shortage as a fac- 
tor in planning the event. 


Flex Points. She also announced 
that Slice, the long-awaited piz- 
za restaurant, is supposed to 
open in April, and is also inter- 
ested in Flex Points. 

The March 16 senate meet- 
ing saw a smaller amount of 
discussion with only announce- 
ments and no new or old busi- 
ness. The main announcement 
of the meeting came from 
Brown, announcing an alloca- 
tion of $548 from the Diversity 
and Outreach Fund. The $548 
was split with $450 going to- 
wards a Dive In Movie event 
and $98 to cover costs of the 
February Wow Weekend. 
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d drive 


“Alabama and the US are 
under and national emergency 
blood shortage, and we want to 
make sure we as a community 
have the opportunity to help,” 
she commented. 

Overall, Stephens empha- 
sized the importance of com- 
munity outreach on campus, 
saying, “Community outreach 
is so important to SGA because 
it is a key component in listen- 
ing and fulfilling the requests of 
constituents on campus and in 
the community. We are proud 
to get to serve the greater Bir- 
mingham area and Montevallo 
in many different ways!” 
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Letters to the editor 


The need for gender-neutral bathrooms 


The University of Montevallo is known to be one of the most diverse schools in the state of Alabama. As I have attended, I have 
noticed one core value of the school is its commitment to making everyone feel welcome. Yet, when it comes to those who identify as 
a different gender than they were assigned at birth, or nonbinary identifying people, simply using a bathroom at our school can seem 
like a mountain that needs to be climbed. People should be able to use a bathroom and remain comfortable. For a school that prides 
its self on adversity and inclusion the lack of providing convenience to all is upsetting and can be viewed as almost contradictory to 
our school’s main ideals. We need more gender-neutral bathrooms to provide common amenities for those already struggling to feel 
supported and welcomed. 

I have been a student for one semester, currently on my second; and being a part of the trans community, using a bathroom can be 
such an extreme hassle. There is no need for someone to misgender themselves or align with outdated societal constructs just so they 
can return to class quickly. Aside from not having gender-neutral bathrooms in the campus buildings, they are always on the bottom 
floor and stepping out of class for a short bathroom break can turn into what feels like a field trip. No one should feel insecure when 
simply walking to the restroom. 

In order to adapt to the progressive ethics that Montevallo represents, we should fund the construction of adding an additional 
family restroom in UMOM since it only has one gender-neutral restroom on the bottom floor and towards the back. According to 
google, a bathroom renovation could cost about 40,000 dollars. An alternate solution to this problem would be renovation of existing 
gender assigned bathrooms. Remodeling UMOM’s bathrooms would be the first step, we could then move to all the other buildings. 
Gender-neutral bathroom can be overlooked or even seen by some as not a big deal, but this problem is a relativity easy fix, especially 
if construction started once classes are out for summer. 


Best regards, 


Plyder Chesbock 


Ayden Cheslock 


Accessibility in Main Hall 


When arriving back at school from a weekend spent at home, I found it easier to access my residence hall with my luggage hauled 
in a foldable wagon I found in my garage over winter break. Using this wagon has become a habit of mine, and helps transfer heavy 
groceries up to my third-floor dorm room in just one trip. However, an issue has revealed itself to me. There is only one ramp leading 
into Main Hall, a ramp that is placed on the far end of the East wing. My first encounter with this issue made me realize how minis- 
cule my wagon difficulty was, and put my focus on the disabled community at our university. This realization led me to ponder the 
surrounding areas around said ramp. ‘The stairwell inside the doorway is incredibly narrow, which makes you think what it would be 
like if an emergency were to occur, and residents were required to evacuate the building. Although the fire exit on the first floor of the 
East Wing is a viable way out, the single ramp is still not as accessible of an exit for someone with a physical disability, and that stairwell 
would be required to fit the swarms of residents in that wing that are trying to leave. Haste and agility are not available to the disabled 
in this situation, which is why I am pleading that we as a community draw attention to the safety and needs of our students, and come 
up with a solution that will make university life easier for these individuals. 

I believe that placing a ramp in the front of Main Hall will be a terrific solution. Although I do not believe that disability should be 
hidden and tucked away, the ramp could be built along the east wall where health services is at, covered on its open side by shrubs and 
greenery. The stone used can match the stairs going up to the entrance for continuity, and can mesh perfectly with the school’s historic 
look. The idea would be that the ramp would lead up to the same covered area at the entrance that the stairs do, so that residents can 
easily access the doors as the majority of other students do, and there is an exit available to them in the event of an emergency, or for 
the students who live on the opposite side of the building, an exit that is open, spacious, and reliable. 

This renovation would be incredibly beneficial to the school, making itself more available to students with physical disabilities who 
wish to attend a university as beautiful and unique as Montevallo. The University of Montevallo has gone where many universities have 
yet to go in terms of diversity and accessibility. I know there is a historic image that the school takes great efforts to uphold, but in order 
to maintain our progressive reputation, we must focus on becoming better with each opportunity to modify our campus. 


Best, 


hier Knapp 


A ping pong table for Farmer Hall 


Iam a freshman environmental studies major here at UM, and I have enjoyed my first year very much. I have made many good 
friends and lots of great memories. One place my friends and I frequent is Farmer Hall. With its two restaurants and game room Farmer 
is a really convenient spot to hang out. However, two of the most popular games in Farmer, the pool table and air hockey table, are 
always taken. An easy solution to this is to add a new game -- a ping pong table. 

Ping pong is hugely popular and could be a nice addition to Farmer Hall. I have been in several conversations where someone has 
brought up the need for a table tennis set. Ping pong tables are also relatively inexpensive with a nice table ranging from $300 to $400, 
well within the means of the university. Some naysayers may point out that a ping pong table may be too rowdy, but anyone who's had 
their head nearly taken off by a stray air hockey puck knows that a ping pong ball is much less intimidating. If we can live with an air 
hockey table, then a table tennis set should be no problem. 

I think that a ping pong would really complete the space and provide fresh entertainment for students. With the affordable price of 
the table and the widespread love of the game it is almost shocking that we do not already have one. As a student who likes to spend 
time in Farmer Hall, I would love for the space to have a ping pong table, and I think my peers would agree. 


Sincerely, 


Lvess Everett 


Rebecca Turner 
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“Protect yourselves at all times 
by any means necessary”: 
council on Indian Highlands strays 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Woman walking dogs. Photo courtesy of Blue Bird on Pexels.com. 


Ongoing issues with stray dogs in the 
Indian Highlands subdivision were a 
hot button topic at the Montevallo City 
Council’s March 14 meeting, with sever- 
al neighborhood residents addressing the 
council about the issue. 

Neighborhood resident Joyce Sherer 
was the first to bring up the topic, say- 
ing, “All I can say is these dogs are get- 
ting more and more aggressive.” 

Sherer told the council that she was 
walking with a neighbor last week when 
one of the dogs charged them from be- 
hind. 

“The walkers in our little haven up 
there are walking with bats, canes, what- 
ever they can find short of using a gun, 
but you know. Whatever they can find to 
keep themselves safe,” she commented. 

She also shared that many people 
have stopped walking in the neighbor- 
hood out of fear of the dogs. 

“We're just begging as a community,” 
Sherer said. “Begging, begging, begging 
please we've got to get rid of these dogs 
somehow.” 

Several council members spoke on 
the issue after Sherer. Council member 
Martha Eisenberg said, “What she says 
is true. I got phone call this morning at 
8:20 about the dogs being around some- 
one’s house and causing their animals to 
react. Also, the other night at 7:00 on 
119 I saw all three of them. So, we gotta 
do something.” 

Council member Sonya Swords, the 
council representative for the Indian 
Highlands area, assured Sherer, “We're 


working on it diligently every day.” 

Council member Kenneth Dukes 
urged neighborhood residents to protect 
themselves, saying, “I would also sug- 
gest that you alls protect yourselves at all 
times by any means necessary.” 

He went on to say that he would do 
the same before commenting, “I don’t 
wanna say what I want to say, but I 
would do the same.” 

A few more residents of the neighbor- 
hood addressed the council after Sherer, 
sharing similar sentiments and stories of 
the dogs impacting their daily lives. Ad- 
ditionally, Montevallo resident Greg Re- 
ece, who said he does not live in the sub- 
division also spoke on the issue, saying, 
“My wife called me a few mornings ago. 
She was walking our dog. Went over into 
the Indian Highlands neighborhood. 
Called me, ‘Come and get me because 
the dogs are here and it’s terrifying.’ So 
it’s really scary.” 

After this, Mayor Rusty Nix com- 
mented, “We are doing what we can to 
get the dogs. We've got a tranquilizer 
gun and the drugs to go with it.” 

He went on to say the city employees 
have been in the neighborhood “hunting 
them” every morning but haven't had 
much success because the dogs recognize 
the sound of the city’s trucks. 

Residents speaking on the dog issue 
were not the only ones to address the 
council at the meeting. Montevallo resi- 
dent C.P. Pierson addressed the council 
as well, asking for an update on the on- 
going hotel development project. City 


clerk Steve Gilbert responded that the 
council and the hotel developer compa- 
ny, Cobblestone Properties, have both 
been presented with an incentive pack- 
age. 

“At this time, where we stand is that 
council has been briefed on the incen- 
tive package for the hotel. That has been 
presented to Cobblestone Properties. 
They were in town about two weeks 
ago, C.P, with a potential investor,” 
Gilbert said. 

Gilbert said that they also met with 
university president Dr. John Stewart, 
but he didn’t provide details from that 
meeting. He also said the developers vis- 
ited the potential location for the hotel. 

However, before anything can go for- 
ward the real estate company will have 
to renew their pro forma—a report that 
details a property’s net opening income 
and cash flow projections, as Gilbert 
pointed out, saying, “They are going 
back because the pro forma that was 
originally done has expired. They will 
have to have another pro forma done, 
so we're waiting on to find out what that 
status will be. And, so, they have been 
made a potential offer for an incentive 
package and we're waiting to hear back 


"My wife called me a few 
mornings ago. She was 
walking our dog... Called 
me, ‘Come and get me 
because the dogs are 
here and it’s terrifying.’ 


- Montevallo resident Greg Reece 


from them at that point.” 

Ashley Bell, the Democrat nominee 
for Shelby County District Court Judge, 
also made a presentation at the meeting. 
She outlined her platform, saying that it 
consisted of four main principles: faith, 
family, experience and integrity. 

“I vow to always be impartial. I vow 
to be fair. And, I vow to uphold the eth- 
ical obligation of my position,” she said 
before encouraging voters to head to the 
polls on May 24 for the primary elec- 
tions. 

Accomplishments of Montevallo 
Middle School and High School stu- 
dents were recognized during the meet- 
ing as well. First, the council recognized 
the Montevallo High School wrestling 
team. Wrestling coach Garrett Langer 
highlighted the team’s accomplishments, 


including placing fifth overall in the 
state tournament, their highest finish 
ever, and student Allison Trione’s win in 
the state championship. 

Representatives from the Sons of the 
American Revolution were also present 
at the meeting to recognize Monteval- 
lo Middle School and High School 
students who won academic awards 
through the organization. 

The council also passed several 
motions during their meeting. The first 
motion adopted the Shelby County 
Multi-Jurisdictional, Multi-Hazard 
Mitigation Plan. This plan aims to co- 
ordinate natural hazard response among 
municipalities in Shelby County. Nix 
said that it has to be renewed on a regu- 
lar basis. The motion to adopt it passed 
unanimously. 

Next, the council unanimously ap- 
proved a recommendation from the 
Montevallo Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission to accept a zoning change re- 
quest from Montevallo resident Kevin 
Boyd. The change rezoned Boyd’s land 
parcel from an agricultural zone to a 
business zone, so Boyd can operate a ga- 
rage business on the property. There was 
a public hearing on the topic at the be- 
ginning of the meeting, but 
no one spoke for or against 
the zoning change. 

Two motions were passed 
regarding the development 
of the Ammersee Lakes 
subdivision. First, approved 
releasing Bagley Proper- 
ties from their bond for 
Ammersee Lakes Sector I 
for Ammersee Lakes Drive 
since the one-year mainte- 
nance and warranty has ex- 
pired. This motion passed 
with Eisenberg opposing it and Swords 
abstaining from the vote. 

The second motion accepted the 
dedication of the street known as Am- 
mersee Lakes Drive from Bagley Proper- 
ties, LLC. The motion passed with only 
Eisenberg opposing. 

The council also voted to accept a 
$4,457.30 price quote from Stella-Jones 
Corporation to perform maintenance to 
a bridge in Orr Park. 

The motion passed with Nix abstain- 
ing because, as he explained, “It's com- 
ing from the company I work for.” 

The next City Council meeting will 
be held Monday, March 28, at 6 p.m. 
The meeting will be livestreamed on the 
city’s Facebook page. Citizens may also 
attend the meeting in person at City 
Hall. 


Amnesty International hosts Ukraine panel 


By LUCY FROST-HELMS 


The recent invasion of Ukraine in- 
stigated by Russian forces under the 
instruction of Russian President Vladi- 
mir Putin has posed enormous concern 
across the world. 

In response to the ongoing conflict 
in Ukraine, an informative panel discus- 
sion sponsored by Amnesty Internation- 
al was hosted on March 10 at 3:30 p.m. 
in the Humanities Hall at the University 
of Montevallo. According to Amnesty 
International’s official website, “Amnes- 
ty International is a global movement of 
more than 10 million people in over 150 
countries and territories who campaign 
to end abuses of human rights.” 

The panel was organized by Emily 
Torres, a senior majoring in political 
science at the University of Montevallo 
and primary representative of the UM 
branch of Amnesty International. The 
panelists included Dr. Clark Hultquist, 
professor of history, Dr. Scott Turner, 
professor of political science, and Dr. 
Alexander Mechitov, professor of man- 
agement information systems. ‘Three 
Ukrainian women, Anya Hall, Snezhana 
Popova and Snezhana’s daughter, Dasha 
Popova, represented their home country. 

The panel discussion began with 
Torres introducing the topic of the 
Ukrainian-Russian conflict. 

As of March 10, Torres stated, “There 
have been 1,506 civilian casualties in the 
country. The US officials say that 2,000- 
4,000 Ukrainian soldiers have been 
killed since the beginning of the conflict. 


What's really horrible is that these num- 
bers are probably very low. The actual 
numbers are considerably higher.” 

A general consensus of news outlets 
such as the Associated Press, United Na- 
tions, and Kyiv Independent depict sim- 
ilar numbers. However, exact numbers 
within the death toll are difficult to track 
due to the instability of the situation. 
These are all close estimates. 

As of March 8, two days before the 
panel, “The number of refugees reached 
2 million on Tuesday, according to the 
United Nations, the fastest exodus Eu- 
rope has seen since World War II,” ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. 

A moment of silence in remembrance 
of those who have lost their lives thus far 
followed Torres’ introduction. 

Mechitov, a Russian native, began the 
panel discussion by clarifying that the in- 
vasion of Ukraine was not spontaneous. 

“He [Putin] has been prepared for this 
war for a long time, since summer 2021. 
He has been accumulating resources for 
eight months.” 

Turner later added that “The Rus- 
sian war against Ukraine did not start 
two weeks ago. It started in 2014 when 
Russia initially annexed the Crimean 
region, which was part of Ukraine; and 
by annex I mean simply made it part of 
Russia. Following that, Russia instigated 
an insurrection in Eastern Ukraine that’s 
been going on ever since the Ukrainian 
military has been engaged with Rus- 
sian-backed forces in Eastern Ukraine 


for the past eight years. So, what we're 
witnessing now is a culmination of a 
project that began eight years ago.” 

Hultquist also supported this notion 
and elaborated on the historical atmo- 
sphere in Eastern Europe, stating that 
“No group in Europe is ethnically uni- 
fied. Ukraine has long been victimized 
by larger powers.” 

The Russian concern of Ukraine lean- 
ing towards joining the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, an organization 
created after the aftermath of World War 
II to provide collective security and pro- 
tection to its members, which Russia is 
not a part of, is also a factor. 

However, Mechitov clarified that 
“There is no justification of this war. 
Why he [Putin] is doing this is not very 
important. We have to look at what he 
is doing.” 

Mechitov also emphasized how the 
influence of Russian political propagan- 
da is attempting to justify the invasion of 
Ukraine, which Russian mass media calls 
an operation, not an invasion. 

Hall, who immigrated to the United 
States from Ukraine in 2008, grew up in 
what was formally the Soviet Union and 
explained the role of political propagan- 
da in her upbringing. Hall was commit- 
ted to the communist manifesto, even 
writing letters to Fidel Castro in Cuba to 
encourage his communist mission. 

“My grandfather spoke up against the 
propaganda, was sent to a labor camp in 
Kazakhstan, escaped, then was captured 
and hanged. I was glad my family was tar- 


geted because I believed the propaganda.” 

Towards the end of the discussion, 
Snezhana Popova and her daughter, Da- 
sha Popova gave insight as to how the 
conflict has personally affected them. 
Dasha has a close friend in Ukraine who 
she has been unable to contact regularly. 
She said that in her latest conversation 
with her friend that there is no internet, 
water, or stable place to sleep. 

“They're making holes in the ground, 
sleeping there. She has a five-month-old 
boy. It’s so hard to sit here and know 
that your friends might be dying today. 
Imagine you live your life, go to college, 
plan for your future and wake up at 4 
a.m. with bombs everywhere.” 

She later said, “I don’t know if she’s 
alive.” 

Snezhana Popova, in regards to now 
living in The United States, said “Right 
now we are safe, but right now we are 
losing our country again and it’s not 
easy.” 

In closing statements, Dasha Popo- 
va said, “Cherish the democracy in The 
United States. Do not lose what you al- 
ready have.” 

Mechitov added, “To do that, we 
have to support democracy in other 
countries,” to which Turner responded, 
“And support democracy here.” 

‘The invasion of Ukraine has sparked 
international outrage. To support Am- 
nesty International and those affected 
by the invasion, visit their website to 
donate, sign petitions and learn more 
about the situation. 
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Judge 1| Judge 2 | Judge 3 


I have to first begin by saying to both teams how 
incredibly impressed I am at what you were able to 
accomplish. You all channeled your talents, inter- 
ests, skills, commitment, and spirit into an ORIG- 
INAL MUSICAL THEATRE PRODUCTION!! 
That is no small feat! From the moment I entered 
the space, I was moved by the excitement in the air 
and the support and enthusiasm you all shared for 
one another, not to mention the respect and good 
sportsmanship between the two teams! I was tru- 
ly honored to be part of this event. Thank you for 
sharing your creative work. What a fun and amaz- 
ing night! 

The Purple Team’s production of Bad at Being 
Bad; or the League of Incredibly Evil Wrongdoers 
Who Sometimes Do Good was a bright, amusing 
romp into the superhero world that culminated 
in an important message about not allowing our 
past traumas to define who we become. From the 
beginning, I was impressed by the visual world of 
this production. The set design, particularly the 
scenic painting, was very well done. I loved the use 
of the old-school “BANG!” and “POW!” signs that 
occasionally appeared, and I found myself wishing 
they had been used more often, especially in the 
final climatic fight scene, where they would have 
been particularly effective. This felt like a missed 
opportunity. Overall, the world of the play was co- 
hesive and consistent, although the Sunflow cos- 
tume didn’t seem to fit into the same aesthetic as 
the rest of the heroes. The lighting helped to set the 
atmosphere, with some smooth transitions. There 
were a few scenes where the lighting worked against 
the production: one was the introduction of the vil- 
lains, where the lights were too dark to follow what 
was happening with the characters, and one where 
the stage went so dark that it was unclear who was 
speaking during a later transition. But overall, the 
visual world of this play carried the story with con- 
fidence and clarity. 

‘The script, story, and characters were, for the 
most part, clear and cohesive. And by the way, 
Killswitch is just about THE BEST supervillain 
name you could ask for! The use of the reporter 
character to frame the scenes and cover major tran- 
sitions was a smart move and worked well for pac- 
ing, storytelling, and great comic relief from Car- 
son Reed! I enjoyed the unexpected relationship 
between Sparrow and Eddy, with Karly Wilmore 
and Abby Sledd playing the roles with honesty and 
heart. One element of the script that felt jarring 
was the switch in focus from following Eddy’s story 
most of the way, to the focus of the latter part of 
the play switching more to Sparrow and Falcon’s 
relationship. Adding in a few more clues about 
this reveal earlier in the script would have created a 
more dramatic build, and would have given more 
weight to Sparrow’s ousting of Falcon at the end. 
Even more so, involving Eddy more in these crucial 
moments would have kept the action more tied to 
Eddy. It wasn’t always clear whose story we were 
following. 

I applaud the Directors for guiding the actors to 
fully embrace such HUGE characters and commit 
to the scope and silliness of the world with honesty 
and truth. The Dr. Weevil character especially was 
very well done, not to mention impressively sung 
by Madison Hotchkiss! The reality of the story was 
true for everyone. There were a few moments when 
the pacing and delivery of the lines were too fast, 
and... 

Continue reading on TheAlabamian.com. 


Scan here to 
read more! 


Thank you for an enjoyable evening in the theatre 
and for sharing your talents with us. Your commit- 
ment, energy and camaraderie was a joy to experi- 
ence. The following comments are provided as an 
overall assessment of what I experienced. 


1. Script 
a. The superhero theme is a great one 
to explore 
b. At times hard to follow the story — not 
sure whose story? 
c. Had a hard time deciphering what the 
super powers were 
d. Comedic moments were appreciated 
e. Convention of using the News Reporter 
was effective — perhaps include for all 
transitions to help cover 
2. Lyrics 
a. Would love to have had some more 
“superhero” speak included in the lyrics — 
almost seemed too normal 
3. Score 
a. Immediately sets the mood from the top 
of the show 
b. Effective use of reprise 
c. Perhaps consider the structure and move 
the two solos so not back-to-back 
4, Direction 
a. Good tableau work 
b. The character work was not consistent with 
all the actors — some very strong, others hard 
to tell who they were 
c. The first attraction of Eddy and Sparrow 
needed more of a moment — almost not 
noticed 
d. Strong use of the news reporter staging — 
kept the scenes moving 
e. Good use of space/mass 
f. Good use of diagonals/levels 
5. Choreography 
a. Strong element 
b. Appropriate to the story 
c. Perhaps incorporate more specific 
super hero gesture 
d. Strong stage combat — well rehearsed 
6. Acting 
a. Great energy throughout the storytelling 
b. Take time to show us the character from the 
top of the story 
c. What is your gesture — continue to use this 
throughout the story as a means of identify 
d. Need to be larger than life and commit to 
this throughout the storytelling 
e. Keep body strong when hitting gestures in 
tableau work 
f. Keep character present on enter/exit 
g. Some good comedic timing 
7. Singing 
a. Some intonation issues, but mostly 
solid work 
b. Good ensemble singing 
8. Dancing 
a. Very strong element in this storytelling 
b. Every actor was committed 
c. Very enjoyable 


Continue reading on TheAlabamian.com. 


The amount of energy and talent that emerges 
in Montevallo on College Night is impressive and 
2022 was no exception starting with the Purples. 
Overall this was a fun and engaging production 
that delighted the crowd — count this judge among 
the delighted. The script for Bad at Being Bad 
contained enjoyable characters and a fun concept 
but at times it was challenging to distinguish each 
of the individual characters, their particular pow- 
ers, motivations and relationships. Entertaining 
dialogue exchanges such as “Night Owl — who” 
added to the cheeky tone but the catchy super hero 
language might have appeared much earlier. The 
story line is tried and true, who doesn’t love super 
heroes and super villains?! Primary character intro- 
ductions could have pushed the plot along faster if 
they had entered the story sooner. The principal 
conflict among the multiple story lines could have 
been clearer - the archetypical battle for the city, 
the conspiracy, the love story, the self-discovery, 
the revenge story. Some very fun and catchy lyrics 
helped develop the characters. Song structure had 
a consistent formula that teetered towards predict- 
ability at times. The score was very effective overall, 
offering some powerful songs with only a moment 
or so of writing beyond the range of a supporting 
actor or two. But a question: why have two very 
strong but similar female ballads, both very good 
songs, back to back? The direction demonstrated 
solid staging choices integrating with visual design 
elements. The casting was appropriate and charm- 
ingly relatable to contemporary audiences. Hip 
hop, street and contemporary lyrical choreography 
was most effective in supporting the overall tone 
of the production and the stylized, musical fight 
choreography was entertaining. Acting featured a 
range of physical characterization skills with sev- 
eral outstanding performances - highlights were 
Dr. Weevil, Falcon Man and Sparrow but these 
are only a few of many. Overall very strong vocal 
techniques and some very, very good voices but 
more challenges with vocal clarity and diction that 
spilled over into lyric clarity in the singing than 
one would expect from such powerful vocalists. 
Dance performances were more technically sound 
in the contemporary choreography. Some loss of 
uniformity and focus specifically in the Do or Die 
number but still very fun to watch. The orchestra 
was full and balanced and sounded great. The in- 
strumentation could have offered a more dynamic 
journey in the number and variety of instruments 
throughout the entire score. Costumes took full 
advantage of the opportunities presented for iden- 
tifying characters such Solarflare, Dr. Weevil and 
FalconMan but it was harder to decipher who or 
what some of the other characters were or could 
do from other costumes. ‘The set visually fit the 
theme and offered great places for the actors to 
climb onto. Some of the larger pieces appeared to 
be somewhat unwieldy during scene changes and 
some of the construction looked a little wobbly at 
moments. Hair and makeup contributed greatly 
to the individuality of the characters and the indie 
feel of the production. Kudos go to prop design- 
er and fabricator of the post bug transformation 
of FalconMan, that was fun! Lighting design got 
Tes 


Continue reading on TheAlabamian.com. 


CN 2022 Purple Production & Total Points 


Judge 1 Judge 2 Judge 3 Points possible 
Script 6/10 9/10 7/10 22/30 
Lyrics 8/10 8/10 7/10 23/30 
Score 9/10 8/10 8/10 25/30 
Direction 8/10 10/10 8/10 26/30 
Choreography 10/10 8/10 8/10 26/30 
Acting 7/10 9/10 8/10 24/30 
Singing 8/10 8/10 7/10 23/30 
Dancing 10/10 8/10 8/10 26/30 
Orchestra 10/10 7/10 9/10 26/30 
Costumes 6/10 9/10 6/10 21/30 
Set 8/10 10/10 7/10 25/30 
Hair & Makeup 5/10 9/10 9/10 23/30 
Props 4/5 4/5 4/5 12/15 
Lighting Design 3/5 4/5 4/5 11/15 
Running 7/10 8/10 8/10 23/30 
Overall Effect of 13/15 13/15 12/15 38/45 
Production 
Timing 5/5 
Production 122 132 120 374/470 
Subtotal 
Preproduction 113.6/166 
subtotal 
Total Points 492.6/636 
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Judge 1| Judge 2 | Judge 3 


In The Ballad of the Mississippi River,the Gold 
Team dove into classic American Folklore and ex- 
plored what it means to blaze a new frontier. The 
scenic design had some really successful moments. 
I admit I was concerned by the almost too sparce 
opening sequence, but the detail of the train, sa- 
loon, and Paul’s Cabin eased my worry! These vi- 
suals were well designed, inviting, and visually ap- 
pealing! Lighting had some lovely moments as well, 
and the use of color, backlight, and silhouette were 
particularly effective. Nice use of this effect as final 
buttons at the end of songs and scenes. Sometimes 
the quick shifts of color to reflect emotion was a 
little jarring and became predictable, but overall, 
the lighting worked well with the blocking to create 
some nice and memorable stage pictures. Unfor- 
tunately, the costume design of the show had me 
confused in certain moments, often because the 
visuals were not cohesive. The spare opening scene 
made it difficult to place, and because the costumes 
seemed to represent a variety of styles, eras, and sil- 
houettes, at times I found myself trying to catch 
up with where the story was going and what was 
being represented. This was especially true of the 
three narrator roles, whose costumes each seemed to 
represent a different era in time. If this costuming 
choice was deliberate, it was not supported by the 
rest of the story. The lead roles in this show were 
perfectly cast! Without a doubt, the creative team of 
Directors, Lyrists, and Composers understood the 
vocal talents of their cast and put them on full and 
impressive display! Featuring so many wonderful 
singers in individual moments really allowed each 
one to shine, all brilliantly supported by a truly 
skillful pianist! Tyson Evans, Stephen Haymon, and 
Javen Radney all deserve a major shout-out for their 
power-house vocals and committed, emotional mu- 
sical storytelling. This show seemed to pay homage 
to a variety of Musical Theatre favorites, from “He'll 
Know My Name,” with its Gaston-like essence, to 
“Babe's Burlesque” evoking a little bit of Lola from 
Damn Yankees!The Evans/Lyles duet on the train 
was a major highlight of the show, channeling 
Hamiltonin both musical style and historical char- 
acterization. Overall, Scene 2 was an achievement 
for Directors, Actors, and Designers. The lyrics and 
vocal arrangement complimented the characters 
well, although I would recommend revisiting the ti- 
tles of some of these numbers, as they don’t seem to 
clearly relate to the content and lyrics of the pieces; 
“Danger” and “Help Song” are two examples. 

Choreography was tight and so much fun to 
watch! There was a nicebalance of bigger, more 
complicated group numbers with the simplicity 
and stillness of a powerful ballad. This shows a suc- 
cessful collaboration between Directors and Cho- 
reographers who both understand the needs of the 
show and how best to help the characters tell their 
stories and support the singers when then need it 
most. Sometimes simple is best. On the flipside, 
one number that felt lacking in focused choreog- 
raphy was “Babe’s Burlesque,” whose title indicates 
a specific kind of dance and performance style that 
didn’t really deliver. With such a great costume/ 
make-up design for Babe the Blue, not to mention 
lovely acting work from Delaney Evans, it would 
have been nice to support that moment with more 
dynamic, character-driven choreography. The act- 
ing was strong and committed, and I could tell how 
much the actors were... 

Continue reading on TheAlabamian.com. 


Scan here to 
read more! 


Thank you for sharing your artistry through your 
production of The Ballad of the Mississippi River. 
Your commitment, energy and sense of community 
was contagious. The following comments are pro- 
vided as an overall assessment of what I experienced. 


1. Script 
a. Incorporated the tall tales throughout, 
enjoyed the mix of historical characters with 
folklore characters 
b. Story was easy to follow, could follow the plot 
all along and was never confused 
c. Great to use the three storytellers to move the 
story along 
2. Lyrics 
a. Enjoyed the use of puns 
b. Told the story and had nice flow 
3. Score 
a. Very memorable tunes 
b. Themes went nicely with the storyline 
and style 
c. The piano at the top of show was fantastic 
4, Direction 
a. Strong sense of tableau work — use of 
silhouette was effective and not over used 
b. Perhaps could be held just a bit longer 
especially the opening look as we explore 
characters through the gestures chosen 
c. Strong storytelling, always knew what was 
going on through the blocking 
d. Continue to work on character distinction 
e. Consider looking at some enter/exits as these 
would happen in the same lane on the same 
side of stage 
f. There were a few moments of stillness that 
were highly effective. Continue to look for 
places to use this element 
g. Nice use of levels, diagonals, space and mass 
5. Choreography 
a. Exceptional artistry 
b. The tap number was a delight 
c. Creative, strong ensemble work 
d. Nice modern mix of styles that worked 
e. Stage combat was appropriate and 
well-rehearsed 
6. Acting 
a. Character development was strong provided 
through gestures and vocal interpretation. 
Actors were committed from the very first 
moment 
b. At times were hard to understand due to rate 
of speech — take time especially on important 
moments, some articulation issues 
c. In silhouette moments find strong gesture 
every time 
d. Ensemble continued to tell story in the up 
stage action, which was effective 
e. Continue to work to create strong character 
choices 
7. Singing 
a. Overall strong voice 
b. Some intonation issues 
c. Strong soloists 
8. Dancing 
a. Very strong and very enjoyable to watch 
b. The tap number was terrific 
c. Ensemble moved well together and there was 
nothing that stood out 


Continue reading on TheAlabamian.com. 


Coming back from intermission, the antici- 
pation for another production full of heart and 
soul was high and the Golds did not disappoint. 
From the single piano overture to the rollicking 
full company finale The Ballad of the Mississippi 
River was a smart and charming modernized folk 
tale that could easily find a life beyond its origins 
in Montevallo’s College Night. The script was full 
of recognizable but still endearing stock charac- 
ters going through familiar challenges, however 
the creative team did a wonderful job of updating 
and intertwining a folk mythology for modern day 
audiences. The thematic idea of the consequences 
that come from needing others to know our names 
and our deeds was well developed and offered 
a satisfying thematic arc from beginning to end. 
While relationship and reality of the three narra- 
tors could have been clearer textually the perform- 
ers did not let that challenge hinder their acting 
choices. ‘The lyrics supported the development 
of principal characters and each particular style 
further defined each of the characters as individ- 
uals. ‘The score sampled a diverse range of mu- 
sical styles that audiences today especially appre- 
ciate. The composers matched the songs to voices 
very well. Some of those high notes appeared to 
be obviously and specifically high. Though it was 
immediately clear that we had the hat tipped to 
Hamilton's hip hop patter, the rich baritone of a 
Disney villain, the romantic R&B ballad or even 
the pop rock trio of narrating sirens, each of the 
styles paid off in anchoring the audience in who 
these characters were and how they were contrib- 
uting to the story. The staging was sharp and smart 
in visual storytelling, supporting the dialogue with 
the use of silhouette, levels, depth and texture in 
the stage picture with frequently changing groups 
in multiple locations. The choreography also in- 
corporated a wide variety of dance styles and one 
would guess was specific to the talents of individ- 
ual dancers. The choreography also accomplished 
complex multiple visual storylines with individual 
actions contrasting ensemble movement correlat- 
ing to either location, character or the plot point. 
The actors took advantage of their clear character 
profiles and conflicts, so much so that it is hard 
to pull out individual standout performances. The 
vocal technique and talent of the chorus and the 
soloists was impressive. One not so positive ob- 
servation was a tendency for overzealous singing 
causing some minor vocal cracks during sustained 
notes. Adrenaline makes this technique possible 
for a limited run but it wouldn't be sustainable in 
a professional production of eight shows a week. 
The dancing included excellent individual perfor- 
mances and synchronized ensemble numbers over 
a variety of styles and formations. The execution of 
the score was balanced with a variety of dynamics 
and instrumentation. The versatile yet minimalist 
scenic design was elegant at times or appropriately 
folksy in others and seamlessly transported the sto- 
ry from location to location to location including 
the Mississippi River at the end - which was not as 
clear in the story as it probably should have been 
as to how or why we arrived there all of a sudden 
since it was the title of the show. 


Continue reading on TheAlabamian.com. 


CN 2022 Gold Production & Total Points 


Judge 1 Judge 2 Judge 3 Points possible 
Script 10/10 7/10 10/10 27/30 
Lyrics 10/10 8/10 9/10 27/30 
Score 10/10 10/10 9/10 29/30 
Direction 9/10 9/10 10/10 28/30 
Choreography 10/10 8/10 10/10 28/30 
Acting 8/10 8/10 9/10 25/30 
Singing 8/10 10/10 9/10 27/30 
Dancing 10/10 8/10 10/10 28/30 
Orchestra 10/10 9/10 10/10 29/30 
Costumes 8/10 7/10 10/10 25/30 
Set 10/10 6/10 9/10 25/30 
Hair & Makeup 9/10 8/10 10/10 27/30 
Props 5/5 5/5 5/5 15/15 
Lighting Design 4/5 3/5 5/5 12/15 
Running 10/10 9/10 10/10 29/30 
Overall Effect of 14/15 12/15 15/15 41/45 
Production 
Timing 5/5 
Production 145 127 150 422/470 
Subtotal 
Preproduction 142.85/166 
subtotal 
Total Points 569.85/636 
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Artist talk and reception for 
"A Ribbon of Quicksilver" 


By WESLEY WALTER, Faculty senate beat reporter 


On March 4, a reception and 
artist talk were held for Bloch 
Hall’s featured show “A Rib- 
bon of Quicksilver, Art and the 
Environment of the Kankakee 
River”. 

The reception, which began 
at 7 p.m. in The Gallery in Bloch 
Hall, gave attendees a chance to 
view the presented works and 
hear talks given by the show’s 
two contributing artists, profes- 
sor Jon Seals and professor Scott 
Aaron Dombrowski. 

Seals and Dombrowski, both 
Associate Professors of Art and 
Digital Media at Olivet Naz- 
arene University in Bourbon- 
nais, Illinois, created the exhi- 
bition as an artistic reflection 
on ecological problems seen in 
the Kankakee River, namely, 
the rising silt and sand content. 
This collective interest led the 
two to acquire the Craighton 
T. And Linda G. Hippenham- 
mer Faculty Scholarship Fund, 


Reclaim. Kankakee River State Park, IL 
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Lloyd Wright's B. Har- 
ley Bradley House in 
Kankakee Illinois and 
Dominican University 
in Chicago, featured a 
combination of works 
from both artists in- 
cluding paintings and 
photographs by Seals 
and cyanotypes by 
Dombrowski. 

The majority of 
Seals’ work consisted 
of a series of paintings 
done on paper and 
mounted on wood. 
The paintings provide 
flowing renditions of 
the Kankakee River 
and its overall physical 
ambience created with 
a mixture of acrylic 
paint, mica powder 
and water and dirt 
harvested from the 
river itself. 

Many of the paint- 


5"x15", 2021. Photo by Cole Xavier Swain. 


a two-year grant to explore Art 
and the Environment on the 
Kankakee River. 

The Kankakee River, a tribu- 
tary of the Illinois River which 
flows through Northeast Illinois 
and Northwest Indiana has suf- 
fered from rising silt and sand 
content levels, caused by the 
channelization of the river on 
its Indiana side. Regions with 
higher sand and silt content, 
found more prevalently near the 
Indiana-Illinois border are asso- 
ciated with lower levels of mac- 
roinvertebrate species diversity. 

Seal spoke on the conser- 
vationist message of the works 
saying, “The dilemma is we find 
this problem, we explore it artis- 
tically, the science clearly shows 
it, well know what? So, it’s really 
a call to conserve...” 

The exhibit which has pre- 


viously been shown at Frank 


ings feature coloration that is 
split down the middle reflecting 
the pollution and manipulation 
of the river on its Indiana side. 

Seals spoke on these envi- 
ronmental factors which influ- 
enced the works saying, “We 
found out pretty quickly that 
the science really changed the 
way we were going to look at 
the river because it is in fact one 
of the cleanest rivers in Illinois 
but there was manmade ma- 
nipulation to the river that was 
causing some ecological issues.” 

Several photographs by Seals 
depicting the banks of the 
Kankakee River were also in- 
cluded within the show. 

The cyanotypes by Dom- 
browski consisted of prints 
of both man-made and_nat- 
ural objects taken from the 
Kankakee River. The cyano- 
types by Dombrowski include 
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Ukrainian band Drudkh 
releases music video In protest 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


Ukrainian black metal band, Drudkh, 


has released a new single early alongside 
a video in protest of the Russian inva- 
sion of Ukraine. Their official Band- 
camp page details that “DRUDKH has 
always shown unwavering pride for their 
country through their music” and that 
this “poignant statement is a testament 
to their fighting spirit and love for their 
homeland.” 

The new track, titled “HiuHun - The 
Nocturnal One,” is a sample of the mate- 
rial for their upcoming album slated for 
later in 2022. This will mark the band’s 
first major studio release since 2018's 
“IM 4YacTO CHUTbCA Kank (They Of- 
ten See Dreams About the Spring).” 

Drudkh is known for fusing the sonic 
landscapes of black metal with folk-based 
themes and, on albums like “Blood in 
Our Wells,” material by Ukrainian poets. 
Despite this, there is still a mystique to 


the band as they tend to deny interviews 
and have not officially released the lyrics 
for a few albums like 2003’s “Forgotten 
Legends” and 2004’s “Autumn Aurora.” 
As with many black metal projects, there 
is a significant emphasis on instrumen- 
tation and atmosphere as opposed to the 
catchy hooks and lyrical focus found in 
other genres. 

“The Nocturnal One” immediately 
assaults the listener with the raspy howls 
of vocalist Thurios and layers of guitar 
that are shrouded in reverb. The vocals 
have a consistent punch to their delivery 
in each verse but are balanced enough to 
not overshadow the mix. The distortion 
of the guitar adds to the fusion of the 
various textures within the mix. Vlad, 
the drummer, provides the track with al- 
ternating moments of fast-paced rhythm 
and accentuated cymbal taps. 


The highlight of the track is the atmo- 


spheric bridge toward the halfway point 
that slows down the pace momentarily 
and strips back the instrumentation. The 
vocals cease and the distorted guitar and 
drums are allowed to reverberate in the 
mix. Additional instrumentation is slow- 
ly layered until a drum-kick signals a full 
return to the tracks assault. 

The music video for the new track 
is directed by Jean Valnoir Sinoulin, 
also known as Metastazis. Containing 
various aerial shots and landscapes, the 
video showcases the marching of armies 
with flags that bear the moons phases 
alongside supernatural elements such as 
a giant and a dark Pegasus figure flying 
through fog. The music video toys with 
the camera’s movement and shot compo- 
sition providing overhead and tracking 
perspectives but also a tilting effect. The 
overall effect of the music video produc- 
es a highly symbolic but substantially 


Scott Aaron Dombrowski (left) and Jon Seals (right) at the gallery. Photo by Cole Xavier Swain. 


renditions of feathers, shells, spiration in science and the data 
branches, plastic bottles, and and letting the science kind of 
other detritus all collected teach me.” 


The reception marked the 


Speaking on the subjects of last day of the exhibition in 
his cyanotypes, Dombrowski Montevallo, and it is expected 
said, “I like that combination _ to return to Olivet Nazarene for 
of the natural, the human and its final showing in April. 
the sort of transformation of 
things that we found along the 
shorelines of the river.” 

Seals expressed gratitude 
for the opportunity to work 
collaboratively with the exhi- 
bition saying, “I think for me 
my takeaway in project has 
been just the power of collabo- 
ration and finding people who 
are stronger than you in cer- 
tain areas learning from them 
growing and then finding in- 


Untitled, 39. Acrylic paint, on paper mounted to wood. 6"x12", 2021. Photo by Cole Xavier 


ambiguous image. Despite this, the vid- 
eo is entirely computer-generated and 
certain scenes appear to be hindered by 
the lack of detail. 

Overall, this new track is a promising 
start and teases the potential of the up- 
coming album to be a great addition to 
their discography and a standout black 
metal album for the year. Hopefully po- 
litical relations will be handled in such a 
way that the band members will make it 
safely through this conflict. 

Drudkh’s record label, Season of Mist, 
has been in contact with the band and 
they explained that “"Even though we 
weren't supposed to share any state- 
ment or music until later this year, we 
are grateful to get this new track out 
here today. It represents HOPE, may it 
strengthen those who need it.” 
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Sydnee Pawlak: softball spotlight 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Sydnee Pawlak moved many 
places during her childhood 
before settling into her home- 
town of Madison, Mississippi, 
but she said University of Mon- 
tevallo’s beautiful campus influ- 
enced her decision to stay and 
play softball for the Falcons. 

“There’s a reason that I kept 
coming,” she said, referring to 
when she visited UM during 
the recruitment process. “I real- 
ly loved the environment here, 
and I loved how small it was. It 
wasnt too far from home, but it 
was far enough.” 

Pawlak lived in Texas and 
Florida when she was younger, 
used to living in bigger cities 
than Montevallo. She started 
small at age 4, playing T-ball be- 
fore working her way up to bea 
collegiate softball player. 

She said her parents noticed 
how she took the game serious- 
ly, when most children playing 
T-ball “just run everywhere.” 
After turning 8, Pawlak played 
softball year-round. 

She decided to play softball 
at the collegiate level when she 
was 14. She knew she needed 
to start looking for schools to 
continue playing, but college 
coaches came to her, inviting 
her to go to softball camps and 
campus visits. 

“Going through the recruit- 
ing process was really hard for 
me. I was really shy. It forced 
me to work on my communica- 
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Sydnee Pawlak. Photo courtesy of Robert Owen Photography. 


tion skills and be able to actual- 
ly talk to people,” said Pawlak. 

Pawlak said softball im- 
proved her leadership skills, and 
her favorite part is meeting new 
people. 

“T only have a few more years 

left to play, but I still love 

it,” she said. “I’ve met 
some of my best friends 
through softball, and I 
know they are going to 
be my best friends for 
the rest of my life.” 

Pawlak is a sopho- 
more exercise and nu- 
trition science major 
who plans to apply for a 
physician assistant stud- 
ies program after college. 
She is also considering 
taking a gap year to in- 
tern at hospitals. 
When she was young- 
er, Pawlak had the 
impression that college 


and athletics would be difficult 
to balance. She said she finish- 
es her schoolwork early in the 
week so she can focus on games 
on weekends. 

“Tm really surprised with 
myself, actually. I’m a bad pro- 
crastinator,” she laughed, “but 
Ive worked on it. I think a lot 
of it has to do with taking it 
week-by-week.” 

UM's softball team record is 
12-10 as of March 13. Pawlak 
said the team has a good sched- 
ule to help them go to the Gulf 
South Conference. 

“We're struggling a little bit 
right now, but I think we are fi- 
nally hitting that turning point 
where it’s just up from here,” 
she said. 

Her favorite moment from 
last season was beating the Uni- 
versity of West Florida in the 
GSC. So far, her favorite game 


moments this season is when 


Men's Lacrosse spotlight: 
Trevayne Hunter 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Lacrosse attacker —‘Trev- 
ayne Hunter found friendship 
and education opportunities 
through the sport that may have 
been difficult for him to achieve 
without it. 

“I am Native American, and 
in my culture, we play the game 
of lacrosse,” said Hunter, who 
grew up in Aldergrove, Canada. 

Lacrosse is the oldest sport in 
North America, first developed 
in the 1100s by Northern Na- 
tive American tribes for social 
events or to settle disputes. 

Hunter said he feels fortu- 
nate to play lacrosse after his 
tough childhood. 

“Both of my parents were 
drug addicts. My mom died 
from an overdose, and my fa- 


ther coped with that with abuse 
toward me and my younger 
brother,” he said. 

He and his brother were tak- 
en into foster care when he was 
5 years old. They started in a 
group home and bounced from 
three different homes. He took 
care of his brother and made 
sure they stayed together. 

“I kinda started three dif- 
ferent lives from a 5-year-old’s 
perspective,” Hunter said. “The 
foster care system tried to split 
us up, but we were fortunate 
enough to go into a home 
where we have the same mom 
to this day.” 

Hunter and his brother 
were raised by their single fos- 
ter mother, along with a foster 
brother that  influ- 
enced them to play 
lacrosse. He and his 
foster brother are six 
years apart. 

“He was playing 
lacrosse already before 
I got integrated to the 
family. I looked to 
him as a father figure, 
because I didn’t have 
a father in the house- 
hold. He taught me 
everything I knew in 
lacrosse and outside of 
lacrosse,” he said. 

His older brother is 
now an engineer and 
played Division I la- 
crosse at Robert Mor- 
ris University, later 


drafted into the NLL. 

“I do have aspirations for 
playing pro one diay,” said 
Hunter. “With my brother, he’s 
one of the most inspiring peo- 
ple I’ve ever met in my life, and 
I’m glad to have him as a role 
model.” 

He decided he wanted to 
play lacrosse on the collegiate 
level when he was in the sixth 
grade. At the time, his older 
brother was going through the 
recruitment process, so Hunter 
wanted to follow in his foot- 
steps. 

He started his collegiate ca- 
reer at Tusculum University in 
Tennessee, but he said it wasn’t 
working out for him. His best 
lacrosse offer landed him in 
Montevallo. 

A senior social science ma- 
jor, Hunter plans to graduate 
this summer so he can complete 
his master’s in counseling in the 
next two years. 

“I want to help people that 
had the same upbringing as me, 
so it’s more than just lacrosse. 
Its about making them the 
best versions of themselves, like 
what my older brother did for 
me,” he said. 

He puts his counseling 
knowledge to use by being a key 
motivator on the men’s lacrosse 
team. 

“I tend to see myself as a per- 
son who picks people up,” said 
Hunter. “If someone's having 
a bad day, I definitely try and 


she is on base and one of her 
teammates hits a home run. 

“We've had a lot of clutch 
home runs in games this sea- 
son. That never gets old,” Paw- 
lak said. “My biggest goal right 
now is to be a catalyst for our 
lineup. I’m focused on getting 
on base and having people score 
me.” 

She strives to fulfill her role 
as an infielder and keep scoring 
from the bag, confident that her 
team can finish with a success- 
ful season. 


talk to them. If someone needs 
someone to talk to, I’m here to 
listen and not judge them.” 

He said he tries to make sure 
people are doing the right thing 
and going in the right direction, 
himself included. 

The men’s lacrosse record 
is 4-3 as of March 9, and they 
lost 10-6 in a huge game against 
the University of Indianapolis, 
ranked #3 in the nation. De- 
spite the loss, Hunter spoke 
highly of the talent on the team. 

“We have one hell of a la- 
crosse team. We have many 
guys on this team that should 
be in DI. I don’t know if I can 
say that for myself just because 
I’m a team guy,” Hunter said. 

His assessment of his team 
is that the players are good in- 
dividually and are aggressive 
when trying to score, but they 
lose the ball early on offense. 

“We've had a couple of hard 


losses against good teams such 


as St. Leo and Embry-Riddle, 
but in my true opinion, I think 
we are better than those teams. 
I have no doubt in my mind 
that we're the best team in the 
South.” 

The Peach Belt Conference 
named Hunter player of the 
week on March 1 after his per- 
formance on Feb. 26 against 
Palm Beach Atlantic University. 
He said the team record did not 
matter in the end but growing 
as a person does. 

“People that make mistakes 
and are still happy and still 
want to learn what they can do 
to benefit themselves are things 
that I really take to heart,” he 
said. 

Hunter is grateful for the 
friends and coaches he met who 
gave him advice to excel not 
only as a lacrosse player, but as a 
person as well. 
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Women's history 


By Anaprenzie Kocsis 
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1. First woman to fly solo across and helping 5. First woman Prime Minister 15. An expert on 


the Atlantic Ocean and went 
missing after attempting to cir- 
cumnavigate the world. 


2. In Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the hor- 
rors of _____ were brought to 
the attention of the public. 


6. Margaret Chase Smith was 
the first woman to serve in the 


US. 


7. Mildred Zaharias won two 
medals at the 1932 
Summer Olympics. 


11. Mother Teresa was most 
famous for her marks on inter- 


those in need. 


12. She was the guide and inter- 
preter for Lewis and Clark. 


13. American icon and celebri- 
ty, she started her career in jour- 
nalism and now has her own 
network. 


ACROSS 


3. Louisa May Alcott served as 
a civil war nurse, woman’s suf- 
frage activist, and she is the au- 


thor of this book 


4, Went through college both 
deaf and blind 


of Britain, Margaret Thatch- 
ers nickname is “The 


6. Most famous civil war nurse 
and founder of the American 
Red Cross. 


9. She was a famous sharpshoot- 
er and was the star of Buffalo 
Billy's Wild West Show. 


10. Famous chemist and physi- 
cist who won two Nobel Prizes. 


14. The majority of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems were not 


published until her 


; 
Jane Goodall is a conservation- 
ist and animal welfare activist 
whose research has been studied 
at many institutes. 


16. American civil rights lead- 
et, known as “The First Lady of 
Civil Rights.” 


17. This Queen of England had 
the longest rule and ruled over 
the era named after her. 
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Green Side steals 
College Night 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


Cast of the 2022 Green Victory show. Photo by John Latner, Photo editor. Banner added by Rowan Futrell, Layout manager. 


Sunday night, March 14, 
Green side won the centenni- 
al College Night. Their show, 
“Feels good to be green,” capti- 
vated the audience with its ecof- 
riendly outlook and stark exis- 
tentialism. The show opened 
with a small frog, played by 
Xander Swain, that yodels upon 
the perils of endangerment in 
his wetlands. 

Suddenly, an organ cues in 
the villainous corporate execu- 
tive, played by Harrison Nev- 
ille. He proudly boasts of his 
plans to build a strip mall and 
the capital he will thereby gain. 
He is followed by his evil lack- 
ey, played by John Latner. The 
curtains close and the scene 
shifts to a small group of sala- 
manders that are gathered on a 
lily pad. At their head, the lead 
salamander, Josie Shaw, orates 
that something must be done 


to protect their home but ques- 
tions who is to do it. 

As if on cue, a heroic beaver 
steps forward, played by Cady 
Inabinett, who suggests that 
with everyone’s help they can 
build a massive dam to block 
the invaders. The creatures im- 
mediately begin the scramble 
on stage placing various props 
in order and gathering resources 
for their elaborate construction 
project. 

Meanwhile, the corporate 
executive is laughing whilst 
overlooking the plans of his 
strip mall, named after himself, 
naturally. His evil lackey ques- 
tions him on if it's possible that 
they could face any sort of op- 
position in their project. After a 
hearty chuckle he alleviates his 
compatriots concerns by telling 
him they have enough money 
to stop anything. “The world 


runs on money and it is my oys- 
ter,” exclaims the executive. His 
lackey informs him that oysters 
have died out but nonetheless 
he shrugs off the suggestion and 
continues his plans. 

When the scene transitions, 
we once again find ourselves in 
the presence of our heroic bea- 
ver. She visits an old alligator, 
played by Madelyn Alexander, 
and requests help in order to 
cross the stream and procure 
more wood for construction. 
After reluctant agreement from 
the alligator, our beaver hero 
braves the stream and finds a 
bounty of wood ready for use. 

It is within this section of the 
woods that she overhears the ex- 
ecutive's lackey in a clearing ex- 
plaining a change in plans. They 
have caught on to the residents’ 
ideas and plan to use pumps to 
overpressure the dams and drain 


the water. 

With this news in hand, our 
beaver hero along with the rest 
of the cast work overnight to 
construct a layered dam to the 
stand against the water. It then 
becomes time to confront our 
villainous duo. 

After a brief scene transition, 
the villainous executive stands 
upon a podium ready to cut 
the ribbon and seal the deal on 
acquiring the wetland. After 
various boasts and small quips 
from his henchman he cuts the 
ribbon and his lackey proceeds 
to spin a valve. 

To the surprise of our he- 
roes and villains alike, the valve 
bursts under pressure as the 
dams break. Immediately, rep- 
resented with green ribbons, 
water begins to pour forth over 
everyone on stage and into the 
crowd. 


University lake to be drained 


By WESLEY WALTER AND LUCY FROST-HELMS 


After months of debate, 
the UM Board of Trustees an- 
nounced on March 20 that 
the University Lake is set to be 
drained next semester. The de- 
bates on the lake’s future began 
after growing concerns over its 
increasingly violent goose and 
duck population as well as the 
unwillingness of the lake’s wild- 
life to front any costs for its 
maintenance. 

An official announcement re- 
leased by the Board of Trustees 
said, “The increasingly militant 
groups of waterfowl, as well as 
the financial irresponsibility of 
the lake's residents, has forced 
us to look into repurposing the 
property the lake sits upon.” 

Following the lake's removal, 
lake water and fish are expected 


to be donated to The Alabama 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


Lake Trust, a charity that pro- 
vides freshwater lakes for un- 
laked communities and individ- 
uals. 

On the morning of March 
21, a small group of protestors 
opposed to the lake’s remov- 
al gathered at a demonstration 
organized by UM’s Outdoor 
Scholars Program. At the pro- 
test held outside the Univer- 
sity Lake’s entrance, members 
of UM’s bass fishing team ex- 
pressed their concerns about no 
longer being able to practice in 
the lake. 

The protest was shortly can- 
celed after university officials 
released an update assuring that 
a population of bass and crap- 
pie as well as a boat ramp will 
be added to the Student Activi- 
ty Center’s pool where the Bass 


NEWS. ..cccccccccccccoccend 
Ghosts go on strike 
Cult exposed on 
campus 


Fishing Team will be allowed to 
continue practicing. 

After the de-lakefication pro- 
cess, the remnants of the old 
lake will be repurposed and re- 
named to the Old Lake Crater 
Municipal Park. 

Potential ideas for the OL- 
CMP proposed by the univer- 
sity include the creation of a 
state-of-the-art ostrich farm 
sponsored by the environmen- 
tal program, a NASCAR style 
motor speedway situated along 
the edges of the crater or the 
deepening of the crater to form 
Montevallo’s very own Univer- 
sity Bottomless Pit. 

Fiscally conservative mem- 
bers of UM’s  ever-vigilant 
De-Lakefication Taskforce have 
remained reluctant to fund 
the repurposing of the lake al- 
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together. This group of DLT 
members maintains that af- 
ter the drainage, changing the 
lake’s sign to read “University of 
Montevallo Muddy Hole in the 
Ground,” is the most the uni- 
versity can afford. 

Another emerging special in- 
terest group, the Lake Larping 
Committee has expressed its de- 
sire to reforest the crater and use 
it as a simulated battleground 
for their live-action roleplaying 
events. 

Representatives from the 
LLC have had an active voice 
in Taskforce debates, however, 
a recent study found that only 
0.003% of UM students and 
Montevallo residents _ polled 
were supportive of the group's 
plans for the property. 

One particularly anti-LLC 


Lifestyl (eee 
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When our protagonists 
awake, it seems that not only do 
they maintain possession of the 
wetlands but the entire county 
has been flooded creating even 
more room for the residents to 
live. 

Our villainous duo shares a 
piece of driftwood in the chaos 
but it is not enough to support 
both of them. Rather than ac- 
quiesce to his demands, the 
lackey shoves the executive off 
of the raft and into the open 
mouth of the friendly alligator 
from earlier. 

As the executive demands to 
be let out he is muffled by the 
alligator's stomach. The small 
frog from the beginning of the 
tale closes out the narrative with 
a hearty croak. “All is well that 
ends green, good night.” 


‘Taskforce attendee railed against 
the organization's plans saying, 
“I will not have my tax dollars 
fund a bunch of poindexters 
playing with plastic swords in 
an area that should clearly be 
converted into a state-of-the-art 
tetherball arena.” 

Of the potential ideas for the 
for the OLCMP, the NASCAR 
motor speedway ranked as the 
most popular with 38% sup- 
port followed by a community 
trash pit which received 24% 
approval. 

With no end to this bu- 
reaucratic nightmare insight as 
‘Taskforce meetings become in- 
creasingly divisive and violent, 
debates about the property's 
future are expected to continue 
during oncoming months. 
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Ghosts on strike, demanding 
salary and healthcare benefits 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Montevallo’s resident ghosts have 
gone on strike, and point towards their 
lack of salary and benefits as the incit- 
ing factor. The Union for the Rights of 
Montevallo Ghosts, Spirits and Gen- 
eral Ne’er-do-wells announced that no 
ghostly activities will be occurring until 
their demands are met. 

Palmer Hall ghost, College Night 
icon and ghostly union leader, Dr. W.H. 
Trumbauer summed up the group’s 
qualms for The Alabamian, saying, 
“We're underpaid, overworked and un- 
derappreciated. I mean, look at me. 
I’m an icon of the school’s history and 
invaluable part of the university's most 
famous tradition and how much money 
have I seen? Not a cent! And, you would 
think all that on top of being dead would 
earn a man some paid time off, but ap- 
parently not.” 

On average, ghosts at universities 
across the country earn a median sala- 
ry of $666,000 per year, along with full 
healthcare benefits and paid time off. 
This total comes in way above the aver- 
age ghost salary at the university, which 
is $0 with no healthcare or paid time off. 

“Like, we don’t even get healthcare,” 
Condie Cunningham, resident ghost of 
Main Residence Hall, remarked. “Just 
because we're dead doesn't mean they 
can just cheat us out of our benefits, like, 
hello?” 

“The amount of work we do for this 
campus is staggering,” said Reynolds 
Hall ghost Captain Henry Clay Reyn- 
olds. “I mean, what do they think, that 
campus is going to haunt itself? I don’t 
think so.” 

University ghosts around the country 
have been mobilizing for better haunting 
conditions for years now. While the or- 
igins of the movement are murky, it has 
gained momentum over the past decade. 

“When those crazy ghosts up at some 
of those New England schools started 
unionizing, we saw that and went, ‘Oh 
man, we've got to get in on that,” said 
Reynolds. “It was this totally radical idea 
that changed the way we thought about 
our role as ghosts, especially as campus 
ghosts. So, we formed a union, and, 
well, here we are.” 

However, campus’s ghosts are not a 
unified front. Several ghosts shared an- 
gry comments concerning strikebreaker 
and King House ghost Edmund King. 

“I, like, totally heard some of the 


Alabamian exposes 
cult on campus 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


In a shocking turn of events, deep un- 
dercover journalism by The Alabamian 
has revealed a new cult on campus. Now, 
while many readers might find it hard 
to believe that Montevallo had room 
for any more cults with College Night 
around, The Alabamian found undeni- 
able evidence that a separate cult has ex- 
isted in Montevallo for years. 

The cult has remained deep under- 
ground for years, and remained com- 
pletely undetected, but the recent an- 
nouncement by UM that they would be 
updating their electrical grid has forced 
them into the open. 

Most longtime UM students have 
heard rumors of the tunnels that appar- 
ently exist underneath campus. Many 
students have gone searching for them, 
but none have ever succeeded in finding 
them. Now at long last, the true purpose 
and nature of the tunnels has been re- 
vealed. 

The tunnels have been the closely 
guarded secret of the Cult of Steam, a 
secretive group that worships the steam 
vents around campus and live in the tun- 
nels underneath. 

An interview with a long-time cult 
leader revealed that the group believes 
the vents carry within them the spirit of 
Montevallo’s long-lost Mascot, Fred the 
Falcon, the cousin of Freddy. 

Decades ago, Fred served as the UM 
mascot, but, eventually, tragedy struck 
when a group of careless students tossed 
Fred a football, forgetting the whole rea- 
son that UM doesn’t have a football team 
is that all Falcons are allergic to footballs. 
By the time the falcon experts arrived, 


Text. Photo by First Last, Title. 


residents in my hall say that heard him 
going through his normal ghost rou- 
tine on their way back from the library 
one night, said Cunningham. “And, of 
course, I was like, “No way!’ Because, 
like, that’s so not cool like it’s totally 
screwing over the rest of us too. Like, 
sorry old man, but I think that we de- 
serve to get paid too.” 

Perhaps the most searing of all the 
comments on King came from Trum- 
bauer, the self-proclaimed leader of the 
No Ghost Forgotten movement, who, 
when asked about King, replied, “King? 
That scab? Why are we even talking 
about him? He’s dead to me.” 

The Alabamian reached out to 
King for comment, but the only 
response was a particularly loud 
creak from the upper story of King 
House which this reporter took as a 
cue to leave him alone. 

But even among the unionized 
ghosts there is indecision. 

“Well, you see,” Trumbauer 
elaborated, “When we sat down 


it was far too late for Fred, and, as 
is the way of giant falcon mascots, 
he melted away into a pile of feath- 
ers, leaving only memories for those 
who loved him. 

While the campus mourned, it 
eventually moved on. Our source 
within the cult tells us that they first 
became aware of Fred’s continued 
presence on the mortal plain when 
a student finally discovered the tun- 
nels. It was there that he began to 
see signs of Fred and so, like any ra- 
tional college student, he dedicated 
himself to bringing Fred back from 
the great beyond. 

In order to do so, he began to re- 
cruit other students. Soon, he had 
a flock of like-minded peers who 
were ready to obey his every com- 
mand, so he sent them out into the 
tunnels with the command to nev- 
er return unless they found sign of 
Fred’s presence. 

For them, the steam that rises 
out of the ground all around cam- 
pus is a sign of the continuing pres- 
ence of Fred. 

Now, we know all of this, be- 
cause of the Physical Plant’s an- 
nouncement that they would be 
upgrading the electrical grid. When 
the members of the cult heard this, 
they realized that they would no 
longer be able to rely on the free 
electricity they got from hijacking 
the system. 

Now that they are in the open, 
we can only hope that the cult is 
nice. 


to work out what our salary goal should 
be for negotiating purposes, we quickly 
noticed that we had all died at different 
times and had wildly different concep- 
tions of the buying power of $1.” 

Cunningham confirmed these _ is- 
sues, saying, “Captain Reynolds initially 
wanted us to get paid in gold coins, and 
after we finally talked him out of that he 
wanted our annual salary to be like $50. 
Like, hello? We're, like, totally worth 
more than that.” 

Cunningham added that she’s stolen 
a Main resident’s economics textbook 
and has been reading up on the subject 
to help guide the group in negotiations. 
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While the ghosts have ceased to par- 
ticipate in their normal ghostly activities 
and routines, they have not drawn the 
line at mischief making for their cause. 
‘The group is planning on holding a so- 
called Haunt-In in the president’s office 
sometime in the near future. They de- 
clined to clarify when exactly the event 
would take place, as Trumbauer said 
they would prefer for it to be a surprise. 

When asked to clarify what exactly a 
Haunt-In is, Trumbauer said, “It’s like 
your average sit-in, but with more hex- 
ing, cursing and general mayhem. We're 
going to scare them into putting us on 
the payroll.” 
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Finally, a UM football team 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


For many students, one of 
the greatest detractors of the 
University of Montevallo is its 
complete and utter lack of a 
football team. Some students 
go so far as to say the main 
reason that they came to Mon- 
tevallo was because they got it 
mixed up with a different col- 
lege that did have a football 
team. 

“T actually thought this was 
LSU,” said Payton Kerr, a ju- 
nior business major. “The col- 
ors are the same, and I swear 
some of the marketing said 
something about football.” 

Kerr isn't alone in his mis- 
take. Hundreds of students at 
UM have come forward over 
the years and admitted that 
they actually thought they 
were attending a school with 
a football team. The problem 
has become so widespread, 
that LSU has joined other 
schools with similar colors, 
names or sizes as UM in stat- 


ing that they, in the words of 
LSU’s head of recruitment, 
“are not Montevallo, so please 


Totally real photo of an athlete in University of 
Montevallo's new jersey. Photo courtesy of David 
Morris on Pexels.com. Not-a-photomanipulation by 
Rowan Futrell, Layout manager. 


“| actually thought this was 
LSU...The colors are the same, 
and I swear some of the marketing 
said something about football.” 


just come here if you want a 
football team.” 

Recently, UM admitted that 
they “might have snuck a few 
footballs in” during promotion- 
al photos on campus in order to 
put the idea of Montevallo hav- 
ing a football team in the heads 
of prospective students. 

Not only that, but when 
asked, several Montevallo Ma- 
vens admitted that they had 


- Payton Kerr, student 


been instructed to smile, nod 
and shout the slogan of a ran- 
dom football team whenever 
inquiries were made by visitors 
to campus. 

“Tt’s dishonest, it’s sleezy, and 
worst of all, it’s dishonest,” said 
Noah Wortham, a senior En- 
glish major. 

As tension heated up be- 
tween students and adminis- 
tration, a statement was finally 
released explaining that, “while 


mistakes might have been 
made, we promise that we're 
working very hard to start up a 
new football team this fall.” 

“After all,” the statement 
went on to say. “What other 
purpose could we have for all 
those athletic fields out near the 
tennis courts? Soccer? Please, 
get real sheeple.” 

This statement was initial- 


ly met with some disbelief, 
particularly from the soccer 
team. But when news that a 
new coach had been hired and 
pictures of the mock-ups for 
the new jerseys were released, 
students went from skeptical 
to excited. 

“Finally, I can live out my 
dreams of being a college stu- 
dent and attending my schools 
football games,” said Kerr. 

LSU joined other schools in 
congratulating UM for “finally 
getting the one thing that all 
college students want.” 

“It’s actually really weird 
its taken this long,” said 
Wortham. “I mean, UM ac- 
tually has a concentration of 
students who are obsessed with 
football, particularly since so 
many of us thought that we 
were going somewhere else.” 

Some students remain cau- 
tious, citing the fact that the 
name of the football coach still 
hasn't been announced, and all 
of the pictures released look 
suspiciously like stock photos. 

Still, other students are feel- 
ing optimistic, like football 

enthusiast Xander Swain, who 
believes this is simply too large 
of an issue for UM to continue 
to delay in resolving it. 

“Look, the bottom line is, 
there really is no point in at- 
tending a college without a 
football team, and I am sure our 
administration knows they have 
to do something,” said Swain. 


Not a stock photo of a football released by the new UM 
Football Department. Photo courtesy of Jean-Daniel 


Francoeur on Pexels.com. 


University of Montevallo decides 


to replace its "Stud Pub" 


By NETHAN CREW, Assistant podcast producer 


The Toard of Bustees decided at their 
April 1 meeting decided that the Student 
Bumblications Office, or popularly known 
as the “StudPub,” would be replaced with 
an 18 lane Wii bowling alley with a match- 
ing VR roller rink in Myrick Gym. SGA has 
decided to move the “entire budget” into 
paying for the consoles and the building 
costs. This money was previously allocated 
to all student publication programs as well 
as the Mass Communications department, 
and amounted to 18 dollars and a half of a 
ham and cheese sandwich. It was not suc- 
cessfully determined whether the ham and 
cheese sandwich was used as payment or as 
a favor. 

This decision was made in “good faith 
that bowling is more important than stu- 
dent newspapers,” said Vontemallo mayor 
Dr. D. N. G. E. Mulligan. Mulligan also 
just came off his 182nd World Series win 
versus “Some guy from across the Street” 
in Wii Bowling. He likes to brag that “I’ve 
only thrown the Wii remote at the televi- 
sion in about half of the games I’ve played.” 
Mulligan was asked what his initials mean, 
but declined to comment before giggling 
and walking through a wall. 

When asked about the sudden decision, 
College University SGA President Nethan 
Crew said, “No one even reads The Alabam- 
ian anyway.” The Alabamian editor-in-chief 
Sponge the Bob has been contacted for 
comment, but he remains at large after his 
hit and run at the boating school in Bikini 
Bottom. The Fifth Year Senior Forum has 
decided in a unanimous vote to support the 
decision of the Boars of Trusteed, although 
their vote does not really matter since they 
are lower on the University of College chain 
of command. 


and I hope you as the reader giggled and 
chuckled a little bit. Also go take a drink of 
water, you should really take care of your- 
self. Also, you all should tell The Alabami- 
an Staff to pay me more. To do this, please 
reach out to our socials @umalabamian 
or email us alabamian@montevallo.edu. 
Thank you so much for reading this silly 
article and I hope it cheered your day up a 
little bit.) 


Signed, 


Nethan Crew, 
College University SGA President 
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The history of Pig Latin 


By NETHAN CREW, Assistant podcast producer 


Pig Latin is a language game 
in which words in the English 
language are modified, often 
by moving the first letter of the 
word to the end and adding the 
suffix “-ay” to the hanging let- 
ter. For example, the words “pig 
latin” in Pig Latin would be “ig- 
pay atinlay.” The point of the 
silly game is to mask a speaker's 
words to allow for secret con- 
versation with other Pig Latin 
speakers. Pig Latin is a form of 
cant based on English and com- 
pletely unrelated to Latin. The 
jargon is often used by younger 
children for amusement from 
confused parties that are un- 
aware of the rules or concept of 
Pig Latin. 

There are a few subset rules 
of Pig Latin. The first is that 
words that start with consonant 
clusters (such as th-, ch-, cl-, 
or similar prefixes) transfer the 
entire cluster and not just the 
first word. An example of this 
could be “cluster” as usterclay. 
Words that begin with vowel 
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sounds often are finished by a 
suffix of -yay or less often, -way 
or -hay. For example, the word 
“often” would be oftenyay or of- 
tenway or oftenhay. Some argue 
that words that start with vowel 
sounds could also include the 
first syllable being added. Sen- 
tence structure from English to 
Pig Latin never changes. 

The first modern use of Pig 
Latin is found in the 1919 song 
Pig Latin Love by Arthur Fields 
and published by Columbia 
Records. In the song, Fields 
sings "I-Yay Ove-Lay ou-yay ea- 
rie-day” or “I love you dearie” 
but in Pig Latin. “The Three 
Stooges” also utilized Pig Latin 
in a few episodes in the 1930s, 
but the definitive history of Pig 
Latin is not known. However, 
there are similar language games 
in other languages. In French, 
there are two widely known ar- 
gots, Verlan and Louchébem, 
who follow a similar syllable re- 
placement system. 


e-Thay istory-Hay of-way ig-Pay atin-Lay 
By ETHAN-NAY EW-CRAY 


ig-Pay atin-Lay is-way a-way 
anguage-lay ame-gay in-way 
ich-whay ords-way _in-way 
e-thay English-way anguage-lay 
are-way odified-may, often-way 
y-bay oving-may e-thay irst-fay 
etter-lay of-way e-thay ord-way 
o-tay e-thay end-way and-way 
adding-way e-thay  uffix-say 
“-ay” o-tay e-thay anging-hay 
etter-lay. or-Fay example-way, 
e-thay ords-way “pig latin” in- 
way ig-Pay atin-Lay ould-way 
e-bay “igpay atinlay.” e-Thay 
oint-pay of-way e-thay illy-say 
ame-gay is-way o-tay ask-may 
a-way speaker’s ords-way o-tay 
allow-way or-fay ecret-say on- 
versation-cay ith-way other-way 
ig-Pay atin-Lay eakers-spay. ig- 
Pay atin-Lay is-way a-way orm- 
fay of-way ant-cay ased-bay 
on-way English-way and-way 
ompletely-cay — unrelated-way 
o-tay atin-Lay. e-Thay argon-jay 
is-way often-way used-way 
y-bay ounger-yay ildren-chay 
or-fay amusement-way om- 
fray onfused-cay arties-pay 
at-thay are-way unaware-way 
of-way e-thay ules-ray or-way 
oncept-cay of-way ig-Pay atin- 
Lay. 

ere-Thay are-way a-way ew- 
fay ubset-say ules-ray of-way 
ig-Pay atin-Lay. e-Thay irst-fay 
is-way at-thay ords-way at-thay 
art-stay ith-way onsonant-cay 
usters-clay (such as-way th-, 
ch-, cl-, or-way imilar-say pre- 
fixes) ansfer-tray e-thay en- 
tire-way uster-clay and-way 
ot-nay ust-jay e-thay irst-fay 
ord-way. An-way example-way 
of-way is-thay ould-cay e-bay 
“cluster” as-way usterclay-way. 


ords-Way at-thay egin-bay ith- 
way owel-vay ounds-say of- 
ten-way are-way inished-fay 
y-bay a-way uffix-say of-way 
-yay or-way ess-lay often-way, 
-way or-way -hay. or-Fay ex- 
ample-way, e-thay ord-way 
“often” ould-way e-bay often- 
yay-way or-way oftenway-way 
or-way oftenhay-way. ome-Say 
argue-way at-thay ords-way at- 
thay art-stay ith-way owel-vay 
ounds-say ould-cay also-way 
include-way e-thay irst-fay ylla- 
ble-say eing-bay added-way. en- 
tence-Say ucture-stray om-fray 
English-way o-tay ig-Pay atin- 
Lay ever-nay anges-chay. 
e-Thay irst-fay odern-may 
use-way of-way ig-Pay atin-Lay 
is-way ound-fay in-way e-thay 
1919 ong-say ig-Pay atin-Lay 
ove-Lay y-bay Arthur-way 
ields-Fay and-way ublished-pay 
y-bay olumbia-Cay ecords-Ray. 
In-way e-thay ong-say, ields- 
Fay ings-say "I-Yay Ove-Lay 
ou-yay earie-day" or-way “I 
ove-lay ou-yay dearie” ut-bay 
in-way ig-Pay atin-Lay. “The 
ee-Thray Stooges” also-way uti- 
lized-way ig-Pay atin-Lay in- 
way a-way ew-fay episodes-way 
in-way e-thay 1930s, ut-bay 
e-thay efinitive-day istory-hay 
of-way ig-Pay atin-Lay is-way 
ot-nay own-knay. owever-Hay, 
ere-thay are-way _ imilar-say 
anguage-lay ames-gay in-way 
other-way anguages-lay. In-way 
ench-Fray, ere-thay are-way 
o-tway idely-way own-knay ar- 
gots-way, erlan-Vay and-way 
Louchébem, o-whay ollow-fay 
a-way imilar-say  yllable-say 
eplacement-ray ystem-say. 
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Horoscopes 


By JOSIE SHAW, Podcast producer 
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Cancan: This is your joke. This is the prank. Laugh. Ha. 


Loe : Check Aquarius. 


Virgio: Lose yourself to dance! 


Librarian: Join The Alabamian! Seriously. We need writers. 


Scorp: Happy birthday! Have a piece of cake :) 


Sagi//oiaarius: Question everything. 


Capricorny: Ha haha HahaHahaaaa... 


Aquarius: Check Leo. 


Pieces: Buy 100 cans of olives. I dare you. 


The unsolvable crossword 


By Anaprenzie Kocsis 


ACROSS 


2. It’s not science 


5. Wrap your around 


something 


6. Time 


having fun 


> 
when youre 


9. Pull yourself 


12. Don't ___ over spilt milk 
14.A____ for your thoughts 
15. They have bigger __ to 
fry 

16.A_____ a dozen 


1. Long story 


DOWN 


3.Add___to injury 
4. So farso__ 
6.Onthe 

7. Under the 


8. That’s the last 


10. On ice 

11. Break a 

12, speak louder than 
words 


17. Don’ give up your job 
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Medders Family 
Farm Easter egg 
hunt 


By NOAH WORTHAM, 
Lifestyles editor 


In celebration of the Easter 
holiday, an event was held on 
the Medders Family Farm in 
Montevallo on April 9. The 
festivities included two Easter 
egg hunts, food trucks and 
farm animals for petting. 

According to Ashley 
Medders, the event started 
as a fundraiser for the Mon- 
tevallo High School marching 
band and “It’s just grown into 
multiple events a year.” She 
explained that “They're able 
to bring in between $1,500 
and $2,000 out of the day, and 
everything that comes to the 
property, in terms of vendor 
fees and even the percentage 
off of our table, all gets donat- 
ed back to their group.” 

In 2021 the event had an at- 
tendance of around 7,000 peo- 
ple, when asked about whether 
or not they were expecting a 
large crowd that day, Ashley 
Medders explained, “We are, 
so I think last year was unique 
because a lot of events had 
canceled, so...the few that did 
they flocked to them, but I do 
believe that we...expect a big 
number of people even though 
there are several events around 
us because we do offer a free 
event unlike other places as 
well as the vendors that are 
here.” 


Continued on page 2. 


Joe Leventry 
feature 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, 
Sports editor 


Joe Leventry’s presence as a 
runner for UM’s cross-country 
team dates back to when he was 
a sophomore in high school. 

While he was at Hoover High 
School many of the seniors on 
his team committed to UM’s 
cross-country team. He says he 
used to stay on campus on week- 
ends with his friends, since it was 
only 17 miles away, and would 
also practice with the team. 

Leventry says that he got to 
know the coaching staff well 
before he committed to the Fal- 
cons. He says the coaching staff 
have made a huge impact on the 
cross-country and track and field 
programs for the past few years. 

“One thing that I would say a 
lot of my success comes from is 
our coaches. The care and com- 
passion that they give to the team 
is just incredible. It’s more than 
just, “Hey, go get your mileage 
in. They'll always help out with 
anything they can and exhaust 
their resources until they can 
help you,” he said. 


Continued on page 7. 
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Campus sustains damages 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


from spring break tornado 


Damage by Farmer Hall. Photo courtesy of Harrison Neville, Editor in chief. 


While students were away for spring break, 
a tornado struck campus on the evening 
of March 30—leaving structural damages 
around campus in its wake. The tornado 
was one of several that occurred throughout 
Alabama that day. 

An email sent to student, faculty and staff 
from university administration on March 31 
outlined the damage campus suffered from 
the storm. It reported Vacca Hall, where the 
Alabama Traffic Safety Center is located, 
was the only campus structure that suffered 
significant damage, and Brooke residence hall 
and the 3D Art Building had minor damages 
as well. The storm also led to downed trees 
and fences as well as dethatched roof shingles 
and gutters. 

The tornado was just one of 20 that rolled 
through Alabama on March 30 according to 
the National Weather Service. The tornado 
that hit campus traveled through Perry, Bibb 
and Shelby counties: a path of 29.46 miles 
long. Maximum wind speeds reached 120 


SPORTS 


miles per hour. 

The tornado began in Adler in Perry 
County, where several campers were rolled 
over or destroyed. The tornado went on to 
damage several houses in Wilton before head- 
ing to campus, where it dissipated. 

Director of the Physical Plant, Coty Jones, 
reported that, as of April 6, most of the storm 
damage on campus has been repaired apart 
from Vacca Hall. He added that Vacca Hall 
has, “been closed up to maintain safety and 
security.” 

As of now, it’s unclear how much repairs 
cost the university, with Jones saying, “We 
do not have a total cost back from the state 
adjusters at this point.” 

When asked if the university gained any 
insights about storm preparedness and re- 
pairs, Jones responded, “You plan, prepare 
and take precautions the best you can, how- 
ever mother nature is not always predictable. 
Talways gain insights form events that happen 
on campus. As Benjamin Franklin stated 


“Tell me I forget. Teach me and I remember. 
Involve me and I learn.” 

Vice President of Student Affairs and En- 
rollment Management, Dr. Tammi Dahle 
elaborated on the university's storm response, 
saying, “After every incident on campus the 
Emergency Response Team debriefs and eval- 
uates it’s response. We plan to look further 
into our response to the March 30 tornado 
this summer in case any improvements or 
adjustments can be made.” 

Dahle went on to commend the univer- 
sity’s immediate response to the March 30 
storms, saying, “Although no response is 
perfect, we believe our response to the tor- 
nado on March 30 was exceptional and give 
special thanks to our staff in the University 
Police Department, Physical Plant, University 
Marketing and Communications, and Hous- 
ing and Residence Life who not only kept 
watch during the storm but also responded 
immediately to campus after the tornado.” 


UM athletics department success 


built off the work 


By CHLOE SPRADLIN 


of athletic trainers 


Athletic trainers (from left) Kailin Parker, Amanda Compton, Maureen Wood, and Hailey Wiest. 
Photos courtesy of the UM Athletics Department. 


University of Montevallo women’s 
soccer goalkeeper Cassandra Bodi walked 
into the athletic training room, inside the 
McChesney Student Activity Center. She 
was greeted by the four athletic trainers, 
Amanda Compton, Maureen Wood, Kai- 
lin Parker and Hailey Wiest. Bodi receives 
daily rehabilitation for her torn ACL but 
also receives much more from them. 


“They're really like the glue for the 
athletes with their success. Like, just on 
a daily basis, they’re there for everything 
and anything we really need,” Bodi said. 
“They put in countless hours, and they’re 
honestly underpaid and underappreciated 
sometimes by certain people and athletes, 
but they’re definitely appreciated by a lot 
of athletes, more than they know.” 


The UM athletic trainers provide phys- 
ical and emotional support for over 400 
student athletes competing for the uni- 
versity. Their work does not go unnoticed 
by the athletics department, but it can go 
underappreciated. 


Continued on page 7. 
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Medders Family Farm Easter Egg hunt 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


Continued from page 1. 


Medders also explained that, as of that 
morning, “Right now, we have 67 regis- 
tered vendors and 10 food trucks.” 

One of the vendors present at the event 
was Sunflower Scents, a business that 
sells car freshies and is run by Carolinea 
and Sydney Selman. Sunflower Scents is 
a regular attendee of the Medder’s farm 
events. According to Carolinea, “We ha- 
vent missed one.” 

She later explained that “In fact our 
biggest one-day event sales that we've ever 
done was at her first spring fling event, so 
we love coming here, we always do good, 
there’s always fun stuff to see and do and 
good food.” 

Another vendor at the event was a 
business named Left Lettering run by 
university student Noelle Barrows and 
her mother Krista Barrows. Noelle Bar- 
rows is a sophomore graphic design major 
with a minor in marketing. Her business 
specializes in selling apparel, stickers and 
art. Barrows commented on the event and th 
explained that, “It’s been a good time. zs 
I always love this event, so I'm grateful 
that we can come out and hang out with 
everyone.” 

A first-time vendor at the event was 
a business ran by Shelbye Reese called 
Beacon and Brood face painting. When 
asked about the event she commented that 
“Tt’s been a great day so far, good turnout.” 
She continued that “It seems like a great 
location and a lot of people from all over 
Shelby County so I’m excited to be here.” 

An alumnus of Montevallo attend- 
ed the Easter egg hunt. Ashley Davis, a 
mass communications and clinical mental 
health counseling major. She is an alum- 
nus from 2013 and 2016. She commented 
on the Easter egg hunt by saying that “It 
was so much fun. My little one had a great 
time. She liked hunting eggs for the first 
time, she got some candy and stickers and 
we met up with a bunch of friends and 
had a good time.” 

The Medder’s Family Farm held two 
Easter egg hunts that day, one at 10:30 
a.m. and one at 2:30 p.m. There was an 
estimated attendance of 5,500 to 6,000 , ee ei” em JZ 
people on April 9. The Medder’s Family et iia 


Farm will hold another event on Nov. 19. ce 


Ashley Davis, UM alum. Photo by Noah Wortham. 
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Vendors at Medders Family Farm. Photo by Noah Wortham. 
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Children scatter across the lawn for easter egg hunt. Photo by Lucy Frost-Helms. 
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Family 


and consumer sciences 


department adds hospitality 
and tourism concentration 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


University of Montevallo 
students majoring in family and 
consumer sciences will have a 
new concentration option for the 
Fall 2022 semester. The depart- 
ment announced on March 23 
that it is adding a hospitality and 
tourism concentration. 

“For us, hospitality and tour- 
ism is just going to be a great 
addition to the concentrations 
that we already have,” said Dr. 
Donna Bell, program coordina- 
tor of the Family and Consumer 
Sciences department, about the 
impact the new concentration 
would have on the department. 

Bell explained students major- 
ing in Family and Consumer Sci- 
ences can choose to major solely 
in the subject, or focus in on a 
concentration. Concentrations 
include retail merchandising, 
human development and fami- 
ly studies, family and consumer 
sciences education and, now, 
hospitality and tourism. 

She also outlined the differ- 
ent career paths students could 
take within the hospitality and 
tourism industry, such as event 
planning, working in lodging 
and working as travel agents or 
tour guides. 

“T could just list on and on 
and on,” Bell said about the ap- 
plications of the concentration. 


She emphasized that hospital- 
ity and tourism is a worldwide 
industry, saying, “When we talk 
about event planning, we have 
conferences. We have sporting 
events. You know, all of those 
different types of things that 
are here in Alabama — but not 
just Alabama, nationwide and, 
of course worldwide.” 

Bell pointed out several op- 
portunities in the Birmingham 
area that would require workers 
in the hospitality and tourism 
industry, mentioning events like 
the upcoming World Games or 
the annual NASCAR races at 
Talladega Superspeedway. 

“Those are major events and 
we need to be able to have stu- 
dents graduating going into 
fields,” she said. 

Students studying hospitality 
and tourism can look forward to 
classes such as The Hospitality 
Industry and Travel and Tourism, 
according to Bell. Both of these 
classes will be offered during the 
Fall 2022 semester. Additionally, 
Bell shared that future courses 
will include Lodging Operations, 
Conventions and Trade Shows, 
Event Planning and Professional 
Hospitality Meeting Manage- 
ment. Students will also have 
opportunities to complete in- 
ternships in the hospitality and 


tourism industry. 

Bell added that the Family 
and Consumer Sciences depart- 
ment is looking to hire a faculty 
member to focus on course with- 
in the concentration for the Fall 
2022 semester. 

Focusing on how the hospi- 
tality and tourism concentration 
would connect with the family 
and consumer sciences major as 
a whole, Bell pointed out that 
students would also be taking 
family and consumer sciences 
core classes such as classes in 
visual merchandising and indi- 
vidual and family development. 

“One of the things, if you do 
a little research into hospitality 
and tourism industry, is you have 
to create relationships, obviously 
with your guests because, if you 
don’t have a good relationship 
with your guests in the indus- 
try, well then they won’t return,” 
Bell commented. “And so, good 
customer service is a part of that. 
And so, you know, having a good 
foundation about individuals and 
relationships is part of that, so 
that’s just a foundation in family 
and consumer science anyway, 
and so that makes perfect sense 
for us.” 

“We do have opportunities 
for electives, you know, in the 
student’s plan of study. And so 


I think definitely some electives 
in communications, electives 
even in the College of Business, 
possibly even with communica- 
tion in public relations, a couple 
of those course. I think several 
things across campus would be 
good options for students to take 
in their elective fields.” 

She pointed towards commu- 
nications and marketing as being 
particularly applicable field for 
students to minor in. 

Bell spoke on the need for 
more workers in the hospitality 
and tourism industry, pointing 
towards the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic as having an impact on the 
industry. 

“T think definitely that people 
have been home for some time. 
They didn’t travel quite as much. 
And as you go around in a lot of 
areas you see help wanted signs. 
And I think in the hospitality 
and tourism industry over the 
next few months and year, I think 
people are going to want to get 
out and move around and travel,” 
said Bell. 

However, she said it was too 
soon to make any definitive pre- 
diction on how the COVID-19 
pandemic would affect the indus- 
try, saying, “We want to make 
prediction but we're a little too 
close to it.” 


Overall, having a degree can 
improve workers’ ability to ad- 
vance in the industry, according 
to Bell, who said, “If you want to 
move up into more managerial 
roles, most of them are looking 
for individuals who have four- 
year degrees. So, I think it’s a 
great opportunity for students to 
get a degree to start their careers 
in these areas.” 

Bell pointed out that it’s easy 
for people outside of the indus- 
try to forget the work that goes 
into hosting large events such as 
conferences. 

“We forget about the people 
on the other end in the hotels or 
the venues that have to do the 
planning on that end, and they 
have to think on a different level 
than we do,” she said. 

Ultimately, Bell concluded 
that adding the hospitality and 
tourism concentration would 
provide many new opportuni- 
ties for Montevallo students and 
graduates, saying, “I think hav- 
ing this is going to benefit our 
students, definitely. Because that 
is a huge industry all around. 
And not just in Alabama, but 
worldwide.” 


Faculty Senate discusses academic dishonesty, 
faculty salaries and Code of Conduct 


By WESLEY WALTER, Faculty Senate beat reporter 


The April 8 Faculty Senate 
meeting saw senate members 
discuss and vote on changes to 
the student code of conduct, 
academic dishonesty policy and 
faculty salaries. 

UM Title IX Coordinator 
Tony Miller spoke at the meet- 
ing, explaining the updates and 
their purpose as well as allowing 
senate members to clear up any 
concerns about the updates. 

The changes, according to 
Miller, were made to simplify 
the code, remove redundancies 
and add more specific regulations 
in areas where they were needed. 

Miller spoke on the changes 
saying, “The purpose of chang- 
ing the code is to really simplify 
the language and take out some 
of the legalistic and redundant 
language because it’s student-fac- 
ing, and we want them to un- 
derstand it as well as the council 
members.” 

Senators expressed concerns 
that there would be confusion 
from students about the lack of 
information on the academic 
conduct violation process within 
the Code of Conduct. 

Senate members voted unan- 
imously to approve the changes 
to the code of conduct. This de- 
cision was made with the provi- 
sion that the Board of Trustees 
amends the code to say all aca- 
demic misconduct issues will be 
handled by the Provost’s Office 
and add information about the 
Academic Honor Council set to 
be established by the proposed 
changes to UM’s Academic Dis- 
honesty Policy. 

Senate members also dis- 
cussed and voted changes to 
faculty salaries. 

One of the most notable 
changes being made the fact that 
UM will now strive to provide all 
faculty with a minimum salary of 
95% of the most recent College 
and University Professional As- 
sociation averages of similar peer 
institutions. Faculty members 
will also receive an extra 1% per 
year at their current rank. 

With salaries being directly 
tied to the most recently pub- 


lished CUPA data as opposed to 
individual studies of the salaries 
of university faculty, policy over 
the salaries of faculty will have 
to be updated less often. 

Senate members voted to 
approve the changes to faculty 
salaries. 

Senate members also discussed 
proposed changes to UM’s aca- 
demic dishonesty policy. 

Changes include the addition 
of an online system for reporting 
instances of academic dishones- 
ty, lengthening the window in 
which faculty must report aca- 
demic dishonesty to 21 days, the 
creation of an Academic Honor 
Council that will hear cases of 
academic dishonesty and faculty 
no longer being required to meet 
with the students they charge 
with academic dishonesty. Facul- 
ty do, however, still have to notify 
the students they are charging. 

Academic Policies Commit- 
tee Chair Dr. Andrea Eckelman 
expressed her hopes that the sys- 
tem will be able to stop more in- 
stances of academic dishonesty. 
Eckelman emphasized the im- 
portance of faculty cooperation 
in enforcing the policy, saying, 
“This revised system is very very 
dependent on buy-in from all fac- 
ulty and from everyone reporting 
all of your instances.” 

Senate members voted unan- 
imously to approve the proposed 
changes to the academic dishon- 
esty policy with the suggestion 
of increasing Academic Honor 
Council membership and the 
changing of the policy’s name 
to the Academic Integrity Policy. 

The senate briefly discussed 
the possibility of writing a rec- 
ommendation for the Board of 
Trustees vacancy to be filled by 
a woman of color. The senate 
also briefly discussed the Faculty 
Service Awards set to be given 
next year on Founder’s Day. 
Eckelman proposed the late Dr. 
Jermaine Mitchell be considered 
for a posthumous service award 
or a similar award in his honor. 
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Letter from the editor: The inconvenience of forgiveness 


BY HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Graphic by Bell Jackson 


Sometimes, forgiveness isn’t 
convenient. 

We all live our lives holding 
grudges and casting blame on 
each other. Most of us have at 
least one person whom we have 
held a grudge against for years, 
perhaps someone we haven’t seen 
in years, who could be an entirely 
different person, but still, we hold 
on to our hatred. 

Trust me, I get it. Forgiveness 


isn’t easy, and it can be nice to 
have someone you hate to rant 
about to your friends — someone 
who you can use to make yourself 
feel better, because at least you 
know you aren’t like them. 
And really, who can judge 
us? Sure, maybe it isn’t nice, but 
almost everyone does it, so why 
does it matter. It really doesn’t 
seem like it should matter. As 
long as no one gets hurt who 


cares? 

Unless of course, your entire 
religion is based around the con- 
cept of forgiveness. Unless people 
actually are getting hurt. 

Then it might matter. 

At least a little. 

Recently, John Archibald pub- 
lished an opinion article called 
“Killing is easy, if you look the 
other way.” The last line of the 
article says, “In Alabama we don’t 
like to think of people convicted 
of crimes as people. If we did, 
we d have to treat them that way.” 

Archibald points out in his ar- 
ticle that those who are convicted 
of crimes are reduced down to the 
sum of their crimes, making it 
easier to stomach their execution. 

In many ways, it is natural for 
people to want revenge, particu- 
larly ifa member of their family 
was the victim ofa violent crime. 

There is, however, a heavy lay- 
er of hypocrisy to it if that person 
is a Christian, and according to 
the Pew Research Center, 86% 
of adults in Alabama identify as 
Christians. See, for Christians, 
forgiveness is a fundamental part 
of their entire belief system. In 
fact, it would not be an exagger- 
ation to say that the cornerstone 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ rests 
on the notion of forgiveness. Lit- 
erally, the whole reason Jesus died 
was in order to forgive everyone's 
sins. 


Throughout the gospel it is 


stated that there is no crime for 
which someone cannot be forgiv- 
en. In fact, one of the heroes of 
the Bible was a man called Paul, 
who, prior to his conversion to an 
apostle, was one of the greatest 
threats to the lives of Christians 
in his time. He worked hard to 
hunt down and kill Christians. 
In the stoning of Stephen, the 
Bible says that those who killed 
Stephen actually laid his robes 
at the feet of Paul. 

Paul was a murderer, and not 
only that, he was a murderer who 
killed Christians, yet those who 
he hunted would eventually for- 
give him for his crimes against 
them and accept him into their 
ranks as a leader. 

I’ve heard the story of Paul 
more times than | can count in 
various church related venues, 
constantly held up as an example 
of the level of forgiveness that 
Christians should aspire to. 

So, once again, I will say I find 
it somewhat hypocritical that a 
high percentage of evangelicals, 
specifically white evangelicals, 
support the death penalty. These 
are the same people who push 
anti-abortion laws as part of their 
pro-life beliefs, the people who 
screamed “all lives matter” in re- 
sponse to the Black Lives Matter 
movement. 

All lives matter. Unless of 


course you're on death row. As 
Archibald said, “In Alabama 


They're shooting me 
from the balcony 


BY ROSE DAVIS, Distribution manager 


On April 7, the Alabama Sen- 
ate passed SB184 and the House 
passed HB322. SB184 restricts 
the ability of people under the age 
of 19 to receive gender-affirming 
care through puberty blockers, 
hormones or surgery, requires 
teachers to inform parents if their 
child is questioning their gender, 
and could make anyone provid- 
ing gender-affirming care to peo- 
ple under 19 to face up to 10 years 
in prison and a $15,000 fine. It 
was pushed on the last day of the 
senate, ensuring an easy passage. 

HB322 restricts bathroom 
and locker room use in K-12 
to biological sex. At the last 
minute, HB322 was amended 
to restrict discussions of sexu- 
al identity or gender identity in 
classrooms from kindergarten to 
fifth grade; reflecting Florida’s 
“Don't Say Gay” bill. Through 
these bills, Alabama joins Texas, 
Arizona and Florida in restrict- 
ing conversations and ability of 
transgender minors to receive 


gender-affirming care and access 
gender-affirming bathrooms. 

These bills reveal a paradox- 
ical aspect to republican legis- 
lature. Republicans aim to de- 
crease governmental inference 
in communities, yet pass bills 
like these that micromanage the 
lives and experiences of people to 
fit a standard set by the govern- 
ment. There are school boards for 
a reason, to overview the content 
taught in schools. These bills lim- 
it personal freedom and choice, 
using children as a shield with 
Shay Shelnutt, the main sponsor 
of the bill, claiming gender-af- 
firming care as “child abuse”. 

According to a 2015 survey of 
transgender individuals in Ala- 
bama by the National Center for 
Transgender Equality, there are 
about 225 transgender people 
living in Alabama. However, this 
survey is now 7 years out of date 
and does not count people in the 
closet, those who don’t identify 
as transgender, minors, or new 


transgender individuals. Yet, this 
still reveals they are legislating an 
immensely small population of 
Alabama, even smaller if we spec- 
ify transgender people under 19 
or if we compare it to population 
of Alabama in 2015 of 4.852 mil- 
lion. So, why do these people feel 
the need to legislate and limit the 
lives of such a small population? 

These bills also reveal how 
little lawmakers understand 
the people they are legislating 
against. According to Kiara Al- 
foseca of ABC news, gender-af- 
firming surgeries could not be 
done until a person is 19 in Al- 
abama before SB184, making 
that section of the law pointless 
and solely for targeting trans- 
gender people. They also make 
unjustified claims about puber- 
ty blockers causing infertility. 
Scott Stadthagen, the sponsor 
of HB322, claims that the bill 
doesn’t target LGBT people, 
however that is a denial of reality. 

It is important for people to 


WRITE 
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know who these bills are target- 
ing; people like me. I'm 22 and 
I'm a transgender, nonbinary 
person. I am scared of using 
any public bathroom because 
I do not fit into either binary 
gender identity. I did not know 
the word for being transgender 
until I was 15, I did not know 
nonbinary until 16. I came out 
at 18 and only started living 
as Rose in my freshman year. 

I want to get onto estrogen 
because I want to balance out 
my testosterone. If I was four 
years younger, the doctors giv- 
ing me gender-affirming care 
would be committing a felony. 
I would be forcefully medical- 
ly detransitioned by the state 
of Alabama. They are shoot- 
ing us from a balcony, on the 
steps of the state senate. They 
are shooting me from a balcony. 
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we don’t like to think of people 
convicted of crimes as people.” 

But, if you really do believe 
that everyone has the potential 
for redemption, and that all life 
is sacred, then there is no room 
to exclude convicts. 

Unless of course, you really 
don’t care. 

But if that’s the case, it’s far 
past time you shut up about ev- 
erything else, because if Chris- 
tian forgiveness is for everyone, 
then you don’t get to pick and 
choose. 
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Album review: Bill Withers's "Just As | Am" 


By NETHAN CREW, Assistant podcast producer 


“Just As I Am” is the debut studio 
album of American soul artist Bill 
Withers. It was released in May 1971 
and features one of the most emotional- 
ly impactful songs of the 20th century, 
“Ain't No Sunshine.” It was produced 
by the famous 70s songwriter and mu- 
sician Booker T. Jones and has writing 
credits from Stephen Stills of “Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young.” 

Withers was born in the small coal 
mining town of Slab York on July 4, 
1938. He grew up to serve in the U.S. 
Navy for nine years before moving to 
Los Angeles to start a music career. He 
started to work at many factory jobs 
including at IBM, Ford and Weber Air- 
craft in Burbank, California. During 
this time, Withers often made his own 
demos, continued to write songs and 
performed at clubs in his spare time. 
The album cover features Withers 


beside a brick wall with a lunch box 
at Weber Aircraft while he was on his 
lunch break. 

The first song on the album, “Har- 
lem,” functions as a perfect introduc- 
tory track to this album. It features 
Withers’ grave but emotional voice is 
backed by triumphant synth chords on 
top of booming drums and accompany- 
ing guitar. The song allows for Withers 
to introduce himself and an aspect of 
his writing style in the first 3 minutes 
of having his audience’s attention. 

The second track, “Ain’t No Sun- 
shine,” features the same instruments as 
“Harlem” but with a much more som- 
ber tone. The track features one of the 
most influential moments in music in 
my opinion, the iconic repetition of “I 
know” over much of the song. It utilizes 
one of the simplest ideas of romance-- 
having a worse time without a love in- 


terest than you would have with them. 
The song peaked at number 3 on the 
Billboard Hot 100 and won a Grammy 
for the Best R&B song of 1972. 

The third track was also one of the 
more popular songs off the album. 
“Grandma’s Hands” is a more soul- 
ful track that features humming over 
simple percussion and guitar riffs that 
add a spiritual tone to the woeful lyrics 
about Withers’ grandmother. It has 
been covered by many artists includ- 
ing Gil Scott Heron and was sampled 
to make “No Diggity” by Blackstreet. 
The following track, “Sweet Wanomi” 
features upbeat guitar chords and an 
iconic warm voice. 

An impressive track on the album 
is Withers’ cover of the famous Beatles 
song “Let It Be.” Withers adds a tri- 
umphant tone to the song by scoring it 
with similar basic instrumentation with 


joyful guitar and jazzy church organ. 
This is immediately followed with the 
somber “I’m Her Daddy,” which details 
in a format akin to a written letter a re- 
lationship with an estranged significant 
other who secretly withheld their child 
from him. 

Bill Withers’ “Just As I Am” is noth- 
ing short of timeless. Almost every song 
has a resonating message that can be 
felt 51 years after it was released. Som- 
ber tracks such as “Ain’t No Sunshine,” 
“In My Heart,” “Better Off Dead” and 
“[m Her Daddy” juxtaposes warm and 
vibrant tracks such as “Harlem,” “Sweet 
Wanomi,” “Everybody's Talking” and 
“Let It Be” to show off the emotional 
depth of a working class man from the 


Slab Fork. 


Scott Meyer: ceramics extraordinaire 


By ROWAN FUTRELL, Layout manager 


Dr. Scott Meyer at Anagama Kiln. Photo by Rowan Futrell. 


Dr. Scott Meyer has been a professor 
of ceramics for 36 years at the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo. Meyer has been 
invited to solo exhibitions internation- 
ally as well as here at home. He is the 
author of a book called “With Fire: A 
Life Between Chance and Design”. He 
and Richard Hirsch, an international- 
ly-recognized ceramics artist, collab- 
orated with others on “The Crucible 
Project.” The exhibition was on display 
last November in the Bloch and Poole 
Art Galleries. 

Meyer said that his path as a ceram- 
ics artist began when he was taking a 
required class for his Art Education 
degree. “Somewhere in that class... it 
just seemed to make sense.” He grew up 
near New York City, and was exposed 
to a variety of museums and art. “See- 
ing somebody’s fingerprint on some- 
thing and reading that it was made in 


6000 BC... there was something about 
that that was very intriguing,” Meyer 
explained. 

Ceramicists use a variety of tech- 
niques to create their works. Meyer said 
that he uses wheel-throwing, a type of 
technique in which the artist uses the 
rotation of a wheel to create clay pot- 
tery. “So the wheel is central, usually,” 
he said. But while “the field is largely 
technique driven,” Meyer said that he 
is “concept-driven.” He doesn’t have a 
certain ceramics style, or technique. “I 
do all of it, depending on what I want 
the effect to be.” 

Meyer was inspired to create from 
different sources. “I was always drawn 
to industrial references and objects 
from industry,” Meyer explained. Ted 
Metz, a Professor Emeritus of Ceramics 
at UM used to collect crucible forms. 
“They were in my visual life for prob- 


ably 4-5 years as I went in and out of 
my studio.” 

“Over the years I’ve worked a 
lot with a guy named Rick Hirsch, 
who’s... just a mega-star in the field. 
Very important person in clay.” He 
explained that they met at the Na- 
tional Conference on Education for 
the Ceramic Arts. “I had a bunch of 
posters of my pieces. He’s the kind of 
guy who, if you're doing well, he won't 
say anything. If you're doing not so 
well, he might say a lot.” He said he 
felt that Hirsch liked his work, but 
they did not talk about it. But that 
changed at the conference. “He saw 
the poster and I can see him looking 
at it... He said, “You wanna jam a 
little bit with this idea?’ That’s like a 
guitarist being asked by Keith Rich- 
ards if he wants to jam. The answer’s 
“Yeahs” 

When it comes to inspirations as an 
individual artist, Meyer emphasized the 
process. “I love process. Raw materials, 
the voice of things is important to me,” 
he said. Meyer explained that knowl- 
edge of what came before is important. 
“For me, these people that have already 
done their thing are great resources for 
ime.” 

“There’s nothing like a major show 
to paralyze you,” he continued. “You 
got your destination, now where to?” 
“You gotta keep going, make little stuff 
make stuff you already know how to 
make.” Meyer explained, “You can’t 
stop, you can’t get too far from the 
material.” 

Continuing to look at other artists’ 
work is a great way to be inspired, Mey- 
er said. “It’s stimulating to see other 
people’s solutions to issues. Especially 


Local Birmingham 
poet speaks at 


By JOSIE SHAW, Podcast producer 


Local Birmingham poet Elizabeth 
Hughey discussed peace and justice and 
read her new book “White Bull” at UM 
on Tuesday, April 12. “White Bull” is a 
collection of poems written exclusively 
using words said by "Bull” Conner. 

The event is a part of the Poetry 
at UM series hosted by the English 
department. This is the first time the 
series has happened in two years. 

The discussion took place in 
UMOM, soon to be renamed Dr. Wil- 
son Fallon Hall, and was hosted by the 
Peace & Justice Studies Department. 

English professor Dr. Jim Murphy 
asked questions about Hughey’s book 
during the Q&A session. Most of 
the questions were centered around 
Hughey’s process and inspiration be- 
hind writing her poetry. 

Conner served as the President of 
Alabama Public Service Commission in 
1936-1954 and 1957-1963. He is infa- 
mously known for using fire hoses and 
police dogs to attack protesters during 
the Civil Rights Movement. 

When Hughey was asked about why 
she chose Conner as a subject, she said 
it was because of proximity. Hughey 
lives in the same suburb where Conner 
lived, allowing for a dialogue about 


comparisons between the past and pres- 
ent in her poems. 

During the Q&A, Hughey com- 
pared her experience growing up ina 
predominantly white suburb with the 
conditions of Birmingham schools 
later in life. Hughley said, “There are 
phenomenal teachers, phenomenal 
students, but the resources just aren’t 
there.” 

“I was really shocked, frustrated 
and anxious, and didn’t know what to 
do or what I was supposed to do,” said 
Hughey. She defines this moment of 
frustration as an educational awaken- 
ing, and the inspiration behind pivoting 
her career towards writing about injus- 
tice. She chose the medium of poetry to 
showcase the contradictory themes and 
emotions in her stories. 

The event continued with a poetry 
reading of “White Bull” in Carmichael 
Library. 

Hughey provided a selection of her 
poems to read, with most of them being 
addressed to Conner himself. A student 
requested for her to read one of her 
poems titled “Birmingham”. 

“T wish that our city had better 
vandals. I want to be looking at art, in- 
stead of having a new experience,” read 


UM 


Hughey from “Birmingham”. 

The English Department chose 
Hughey for her local prominence. “I 
recognized the importance of it, and 
the significance especially for our stu- 
dents here,” said Murphy. 

When she’s not writing poetry, 
Hughey serves as a staff member of 
Desert Island Supply Co. in Birming- 
ham. Desert Island Supply Co. is a 
nonprofit organization that teaches 
creative writing to Birmingham K-12 
classrooms 
through 
their All 
City Writ- 
ers Corps 
program. 
Hughey 
has 
served as 
co-found- 
er and 
program- 
ming 
director 
with the 
organiza- 
tion for 10 
years. 


people that are close to how I feel about 
the material and what I feel I bring to 
it. 

Meyer explained that being around 
student artists and seeing what they cre- 
ate is inspiring. “This beats the hell out 
of anything I can think of.” He contin- 
ued, “Artists that work at universities 
are uniquely privileged people because 
you're around thought, not just art.” 

For artists early in their career, Mey- 
er recommends juried shows. “Some of 
them are local. There are pretty good 
galleries around in Birmingham, and 
the Shelby Art Academy has a great 
space.” He mentioned that UM has 
student pop-up shows as well. “There 
are things we do on campus here that 
will put people’s names out there.” Not 
all galleries are good spaces for artists, 
however. “Watch out for vanity galler- 
ies. They know that students are trying 
to make a name,” Meyer warned. “They 
flatter [you], and then they offer you a 
show, and then they ask you for money 
to front the show... It’s not flat-out 
extortion, but it’s close.” 

Meyer does not have a website or In- 
stagram, although he does recommend 
Instagram to student artists trying to 
show their work. “That’s how you get 
your stuff out there. It’s a huge bulle- 
tin-board that I’m not taking advantage 
of.” He said that he does plan on cre- 
ating an Instagram for his art. “Check 
it out soon, it isn’t there yet but it will 
be,” he said. 

Meyer’s work will be on display at 
the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
from June to mid-July this year. 


Those who are interested in volun- 
teering with Desert Island Supply Co. 
are encouraged to visit their website at 
www.discobham.com. Those interested 
in following Hughey’s future writing 
can find information at https://www. 
elizabethhughey.com. 

Find video and more information 
about Elizabeth Hughey and her book 
“White Bull” on the Falcons on Air 
Instagram, @umfalconsonair. 


Elizabeth Hughey. Photo courtesy of Josie Shaw, 
student photographer. 
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SGA hos 


By JOSIE SHAW, Podcast producer 


The event began with a speech from SGA President Anakate Andrasko and SGA 
Director of Social Services Paige Stevens. 


UM Fraternity LXA worked at Montevallo Seed To Table, a local com- 


munity garden. 


The Alabamian and UM Fraternity ATO helped city residents 
Robert and Lois Doyle rid their yard of pinecones and sticks. 


Over 20 organizations par- 
ticipated in SGA’s The Big 
Event on April 9, 2022. The 
annual event provides student 
organizations a chance to par- 
ticipate in community service 
across the City of Montevallo. 

The event began with a speech 
from SGA President Anakate 
Andrasko and SGA Director 
of Social Services Paige Ste- 
vens. UM History Professor 
Clark Hultquist attended as a 
guest speaker. After the speech- 
es, organizations dispersed and 
collected their supplies from 
SGA as they went to their re- 
spective volunteer locations. 

Locations included city 
residents’ homes, local parks, 
local churches and more. Or- 
ganizations helped with yard 
work, gardening, cleaning 
up trash, as well as providing 
other forms of help that peo- 


Dailey's backyard. 


ts The Big Event 


ple around the community. 

Residents who wished to 
receive help were able to re- 
quest it through a form circu- 
lated on platforms such as the 
Montevallo Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Facebook page. Resi- 
dents were free to request any 
outdoor work as long as it did 
not require the use of power tools. 

The university has held 
The Big Event since 2010, ad- 
vertising the event as a way to 
connect university students 
with the local community. 

This year’s Big Event also 
included a food drive compo- 
nent benefiting UM’s food 
pantry. Participating organi- 
zation were encouraged to do- 
nate nonperishable goods. The 
food pantry is maintained by 
UM Counseling Services and 
can be accessed by any current- 
ly-enrolled university student. 


Campus Veterans Association cleaned resident Audra 


At Shelby Emergency Assistance, UM Fraternity FIJI did yardwork 
and gardening. 


Council hosts public hearing on former frat house 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


The Montevallo City Council 
hosted a public hearing about 
changing the designation of the 
former Alpha Tau Omega frater- 
nity house in order to allow the 
current property owner to con- 
vert the house into apartments. 
The house is located in the city’s 
university special zoning district, 
which has prevented the property 
owner from obtaining permits 
to renovate inside the house. 

David Bradford, the prop- 
erty owner from MORE Ad- 
ventures Homes, LLC, spoke 
to the council about his plans 
for the house. Bradford said he 
had spoken to university pres- 
ident Dr. John Stewart about 
the need for student housing, 
saying, “They just need room. 
They need room for students.” 

He went on to emphasize 
that, while the spaces are be- 
ing called apartments, they 


emulate dorm-style living— 
calling it a privately offered 
dorm situation for students. 

“Just to be clear, it says apart- 
ments, but this is true dorm liv- 
ing,” said Bradford. “There’s 
going to be a common space, a 
common kitchen and so forth.” 

Bradford said minimal 
changes would be made inside 
of the house other than the 
addition of a few bathrooms. 

“Just, we're not going to havea 
beer pong table,” Bradford joked. 

He added that there would 
be a total of nine rooms, 
each with its own bathroom. 

Council member Martha 
Ann Eisenberg asked if parking 
would be sufficient at the loca- 
tion. Bradford responded, “We're 
going to work with the univer- 
sity. I have assurances from Dr. 
Stewart that won't be a problem.” 

Later in the meeting, the 


council voted to unanimous- 
ly approve the changes to the 
building’s designated use. 

Montevallo citizen Dr. Mi- 
chael Patton also addressed the 
council, raising concerns about 
the way commission and board 
appointments are handled. 

Patton summarized his con- 
cerns, saying, “It seems that 
serving members aren’t being 
given the opportunity to re- 
new their terms, that open po- 
sition aren't being publicized 
to look for volunteers and that 
appointments are being made 
by the mayor from a group of 
like-minded, familiar faces.” 

He went on to highlight the 
importance of citizen involve- 
ment on city boards and com- 
missions, saying that board 
and commission appointments 
often allow for people who 
would not typically run for 


public office to bring their ex- 
pertise into city governance. 

“We live in a unique 
town in which many people 
care deeply about how this 
place is, how it has been and 
how it will be,” said Patton. 

He concluded, “With the cur- 
rent trend of nominations ap- 
pearing on city council agendas 
without discussion, many of these 
laudable features of Montevallo 
governance stand to be lost.” 

Patton did not provide 
any specific examples, and 
council members did not re- 
spond to Patton’s concerns. 

The council approved plans 
for Montevallo Main Street to 
a stretch of Island Street from 
North Boundary Street to Park 
Drive for the Spring Fling Food 
Truck Festival. The event and 
road closure will last from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on April 23. 


Council members also unani- 
mously voted to look into install- 
ing RV hookups at Stephens Park. 
Members agreed the city should 
seek price quotes for installing 
four RV hookups, intended pri- 
marily for the use of softball and 
baseball tournament attendees. 
Renting out RV spaces could act 
as an income source for the city’s 
parks and recreation department 
according to the council. Mem- 
bers also suggested limiting RV 
stays toa maximum of three days. 

The next City Council 
meeting will be held Mon- 
day, April 25, at 6 p.m. The 
meeting will be livestreamed 
on the city’s Facebook page. 
Citizens may also attend the 
meeting in person at City Hall. 
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UM athletics department success built 
off the work of athletic trainers 


By CHLOE SPRADLIN 


Continued from page 1. 
Weekly workload 


The athletic trainers deal with difficult hours and 
a heavy workload. Parker says they work a minimum 
of 70 hours each week, even on their off days, and the 
weekends are busiest. 

Wiest said: “I think being understaffed has been 
challenging, just because we're all like kind of scram- 
bling around, especially with a COVID year. It’s kind 
of wild, so just trying to make sure that everyone feels 
taken care of and not neglected, but trying to keep 
that balance and not overwork ourselves and overtire 
ourselves.” 


Extra support 


Each of the athletic trainers have relationships out- 
side of the athletic training room with their athletes, 
and consider them friends and not just people requir- 
ing treatment. 

When speaking about her athletes, Compton said: 
“You guys send me text messages over breaks, just to 
check in and say hi, and keep me up to date on how 
your life is going. So, I know that I’m making an im- 
pact in your life as much as you are in mine. I would 
say yes, I feel appreciated, and I appreciate you guys.” 

Other universities typically have five or six ath- 
letic trainers and take responsibility for just a couple 


sports. UM trainers deal with three to five sports each 
with little campus and administrative support. Wood 
says recognition from athletes and coaches are “more 
important than the administration, because [they] 
know what we actually do.” 

Bodi said: “I know no one wants to get hurt and 
no one wants to spend the amount of time I have in 
the training room... but they’ve truly changed my life 
in a sense of me getting better. And now, like even 
after my time here, like I’ve made lifelong friends and 
mentors with them.” 

With the help of all four athletic trainers, Bodi has 
been cleared to play after six and a half months of re- 
habilitation, far below the average nine-month period 
of recovery for a torn ACL. 


Joe Leventry feature 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Continued from page 1. 


Outside of cross-country, Leventry 
is a senior business management major 
who plans to stay another year for his 
MBA. After college, he wants to stay 
in the running industry, and says it is 
important for him to work for a com- 
pany that invests in local businesses. 

Leventry placed 15th in the Gulf 
South Conference his freshman year, 
which boosted his confidence. The 
COVID-19 pandemic rendered him 
unable to compete his sophomore year, 
but he placed second in the GSC his 
junior year. 

Cross-country started rough last 
season for Leventry. Due to IT band 
syndrome in his right leg, he couldn't 
run fora month. Their opening meet 
was a Memphis 4-miler, so he ran six 
days straight to prepare. 

“T biked because I thought you could 
do that. But then I learned later on that 
youre not supposed to do that because 
it’s still straining the IT band,” he said. 
“That even prolonged my recovery.” 

The men’s cross-country team fin- 
ished 4th in the GSC in Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi this past season where Leven- 
try placed 5th overall. At regionals, he 
qualified for the Division II National 
Championships by placing 11th. 

“Getting fifth at cross-country, it 
was like a moral win, although it wasn’t 
the highest I’ve ever placed. It was still a 
really big deal for me at that time. That 
helped build a lot of confidence going 
into regionals,” said Leventry. 

At UM, Leventry said cross-country 
runners will be distance runners on the 
track team, but not all track athletes will 
be cross-country runners. Both teams will 
train together to prepare for the season. 
Leventry says track season started off well 
after healing from his prior injuries. 

“During track this year, it was definite- 
ly special, because I had my legs under me 
at that point. I had been training for six 
months, I had a really good base, really 
good workouts, and I stepped on the track 
and raced eight times,” he said. 

Leventry set six school records at the 


Will McBride, Drew Kilgore, Joe Leventry, and Chaney Holder. Photo courtesy of UM Athletics Department. 


GSC championships this season, as well as 
his team setting an overall school record 
by placing 4th in men’s track and field. 

“T had set a lot of individual school 
records, but it’s way different when you 
do it with your teammates and everyone’s 
a part of it,” Leventry said. 

Leventry gave advice for student 
athletes fresh out of high school. For 
cross-country athletes, he says take it slow, 
since four years is a long time. 

He said, “I think its really important 
not to get too caught up in everything. 
Especially in running, it can become your 
entire life. It can become everything you 
do. Having other hobbies is definitely 
something I would recommend. Your 
freshman year is just going to be a learn- 
ing curve.” 
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Retail stores 


By Anaprenzie Kocsis 


DOWN- 


1. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Framing- 
ham, MA and the current 
CEO is John A. Lederer. 


3. Founded in Monroe, NC 
this store is now based in 

Charlotte, NC and the cur- 
rent CEO is Lisa M. Harper. 


5. “Dress for less.” 
6. “Save money. Live better.” 


7. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Framing- 
ham, MA and the current 
president is John Ricciuti. 


9. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Boling- 
brook, IL and the current 
CEO is David C. Kimbell. 


10. “Power to the player.” 
11. “Made by you.” 


12. Founded by Carl Bu- 
chan, and based in Moores- 
ville, NC, this company has a 
Canadian 

counterpart known as Rona. 


13. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Phoenix, 
AZ and the current CEO is 
J.K. Symancyk. 


14. The headquarters for 
this store is based in At- 
lanta, GA; however, it was 
founded in Marietta, GA. 


ACROSS 


2. “Expect more. Pay less.” 


4. Founded in Winter Haven, 
FL, this store is now based 
in Lakeland, FL and the cur- 
rent CEO is Todd Jones. 


8. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Columbus, 
OH and the current CEO is 
Bruce K. Thorn. 


11. This store usually hosts 
a famous Thanksgiving Day 
Parade with giant character 
balloons and a visit from 
Santa. 


15. The headquarters for 
this store is based in Mem- 
phis, TN; however, it was 
founded in Forrest City, AR. 


16. Home of the Geek 
Squad, this store was found- 
ed by Richard M. Schulze 
and based in 

Richfield, MN. 


17. One of these stores is 
right down on Main Street, 


very useful if you need some 


school supplies or text- 
books. 
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BY Cady Inabinett, News Editor 


Aries: You've been feeling con- 
fident lately Aries. Harness that 
confidence to talk to someone 
you want to get to know better. 


Taurus: Have you been holding 
a grudge, Taurus? It’s okay to still 
feel upset, but stop dwelling on it! 


Gemini: Go sit in the sun, 
Gemini! Take a picnic blan- 
ket and a snack and go soak 
up some vitamin D. Just 
don’t forget your sunscreen. 


Cancer: Retail therapy doesn’t 
always help, Cancer. You're 
feeling stressed, but that knick- 
knack from the Target dollar 
section isn’t going to fix that. 


Leo: You have a lot to look 
forward to, Leo. Good things 


FALL POSITIONS OPEN lit 
at The Alabamian 


APPLY NOW 


are coming to you soon, even 


if things feel bleak right now. 


Virgo: You're tougher 
than you think, Virgo. Life 
sucks sometimes, but you'll 
bounce back in no time! 


Libra: You have a lot of pent- 
up energy, Libra. Go for a walk! 
You'll feel relieved if you do. 


Scorpio: Don’t forget to wa- 
ter your plants, Scorpio! You've 
been feeling flighty recently. 
Don’t feel bad for taking extra 
steps to make sure you're remem- 
bering the important things. 


Sagittarius: You have some- 
thing to get off your chest, 
Sagittarius. Write it down, 
scream it out, do whatever 
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scopes 


to get it out of your system. 


Capricorn: You're a star, Cap- 
ricorn! You tend to undermine 
yourself, but you shouldn’t let 
that self-doubt get to you. Just 
keep being the incredible you! 


Aquarius: You've been put- 
ting off something big, Aquar- 
ius. Stop procrastinating and 
do it! It won’t be that bad! 


Pisces: Life feels very excit- 
ing for you right now, Pisces— 
maybe a little too exciting. 
You may feel like everything 
is happening too fast, but you 
should embrace life’s surprises. 
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Medders Family 
Farm Easter egg 
hunt 


By NOAH WORTHAM, 
Lifestyles editor 


In celebration of the Easter 
holiday, an event was held on 
the Medders Family Farm in 
Montevallo on April 9. The 
festivities included two Easter 
egg hunts, food trucks and 
farm animals for petting. 

According to Ashley 
Medders, the event started 
as a fundraiser for the Mon- 
tevallo High School marching 
band and “It’s just grown into 
multiple events a year.” She 
explained that “They’re able 
to bring in between $1,500 
and $2,000 out of the day, and 
everything that comes to the 
property, in terms of vendor 
fees and even the percentage 
off of our table, all gets donat- 
ed back to their group.” 

In 2021 the event had an at- 
tendance of around 7,000 peo- 
ple, when asked about whether 
or not they were expecting a 
large crowd that day, Ashley 
Medders explained, “We are, 
so I think last year was unique 
because a lot of events had 
canceled, so...the few that did 
they flocked to them, but I do 
believe that we...expect a big 
number of people even though 
there are several events around 
us because we do offer a free 
event unlike other places as 
well as the vendors that are 
here.” 


Continued on page 2. 


Joe Leventry 
feature 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, 
Sports editor 


Joe Leventry’s presence as a 
runner for UM’s cross-country 
team dates back to when he was 
a sophomore in high school. 

While he was at Hoover High 
School many of the seniors on 
his team committed to UM’s 
cross-country team. He says he 
used to stay on campus on week- 
ends with his friends, since it was 
only 17 miles away, and would 
also practice with the team. 

Leventry says that he got to 
know the coaching staff well 
before he committed to the Fal- 
cons. He says the coaching staff 
have made a huge impact on the 
cross-country and track and field 
programs for the past few years. 

“One thing that I would say a 
lot of my success comes from is 
our coaches. The care and com- 
passion that they give to the team 
is just incredible. It’s more than 
just, “Hey, go get your mileage 
in. They'll always help out with 
anything they can and exhaust 
their resources until they can 
help you,” he said. 


Continued on page 7. 
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Campus sustains damages 
from spring break tornado 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Damage by Farmer Hall. Photo courtesy of Harrison Neville, Editor in chief. 


While students were away for spring break, 
a tornado struck campus on the evening 
of March 30—leaving structural damages 
around campus in its wake. The tornado 
was one of several that occurred throughout 
Alabama that day. 

An email sent to student, faculty and staff 
from university administration on March 31 
outlined the damage campus suffered from 
the storm. It reported Vacca Hall, where the 
Alabama Traffic Safety Center is located, 
was the only campus structure that suffered 
significant damage, and Brooke residence hall 
and the 3D Art Building had minor damages 
as well. The storm also led to downed trees 
and fences as well as dethatched roof shingles 
and gutters. 

The tornado was just one of 20 that rolled 
through Alabama on March 30 according to 
the National Weather Service. The tornado 
that hit campus traveled through Perry, Bibb 
and Shelby counties: a path of 29.46 miles 
long. Maximum wind speeds reached 120 


SPORTS 


miles per hour. 

The tornado began in Adler in Perry 
County, where several campers were rolled 
over or destroyed. The tornado went on to 
damage several houses in Wilton before head- 
ing to campus, where it dissipated. 

Director of the Physical Plant, Coty Jones, 
reported that, as of April 6, most of the storm 
damage on campus has been repaired apart 
from Vacca Hall. He added that Vacca Hall 
has, “been closed up to maintain safety and 
security.” 

As of now, it’s unclear how much repairs 
cost the university, with Jones saying, “We 
do not have a total cost back from the state 
adjusters at this point.” 

When asked if the university gained any 
insights about storm preparedness and re- 
pairs, Jones responded, “You plan, prepare 
and take precautions the best you can, how- 
ever mother nature is not always predictable. 
Talways gain insights form events that happen 
on campus. As Benjamin Franklin stated 


“Tell me I forget. Teach me and I remember. 
Involve me and I learn.” 

Vice President of Student Affairs and En- 
rollment Management, Dr. Tammi Dahle 
elaborated on the university's storm response, 
saying, “After every incident on campus the 
Emergency Response Team debriefs and eval- 
uates it’s response. We plan to look further 
into our response to the March 30 tornado 
this summer in case any improvements or 
adjustments can be made.” 

Dahle went on to commend the univer- 
sity’s immediate response to the March 30 
storms, saying, “Although no response is 
perfect, we believe our response to the tor- 
nado on March 30 was exceptional and give 
special thanks to our staff in the University 
Police Department, Physical Plant, University 
Marketing and Communications, and Hous- 
ing and Residence Life who not only kept 
watch during the storm but also responded 
immediately to campus after the tornado.” 


UM athletics department success 
built off the work of athletic trainers 


By CHLOE SPRADLIN 


Athletic trainers (from left) Kailin Parker, Amanda Compton, Maureen Wood, and Hailey Wiest. 
Photos courtesy of the UM Athletics Department. 


University of Montevallo women’s 
soccer goalkeeper Cassandra Bodi walked 
into the athletic training room, inside the 
McChesney Student Activity Center. She 
was greeted by the four athletic trainers, 
Amanda Compton, Maureen Wood, Kai- 
lin Parker and Hailey Wiest. Bodi receives 
daily rehabilitation for her torn ACL but 
also receives much more from them. 


“They're really like the glue for the 
athletes with their success. Like, just on 
a daily basis, they’re there for everything 
and anything we really need,” Bodi said. 
“They put in countless hours, and they’re 
honestly underpaid and underappreciated 
sometimes by certain people and athletes, 
but they’re definitely appreciated by a lot 
of athletes, more than they know.” 


The UM athletic trainers provide phys- 
ical and emotional support for over 400 
student athletes competing for the uni- 
versity. Their work does not go unnoticed 
by the athletics department, but it can go 
underappreciated. 


Continued on page 7. 
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Medders Family Farm Easter Egg hunt 


By NOAH WORTHAM, Lifestyles editor 


Continued from page 1. 


Medders also explained that, as of that 
morning, “Right now, we have 67 regis- 
tered vendors and 10 food trucks.” 

One of the vendors present at the event 
was Sunflower Scents, a business that 
sells car freshies and is run by Carolinea 
and Sydney Selman. Sunflower Scents is 
a regular attendee of the Medder’s farm 
events. According to Carolinea, “We ha- 
vent missed one.” 

She later explained that “In fact our 
biggest one-day event sales that we've ever 
done was at her first spring fling event, so 
we love coming here, we always do good, 
there’s always fun stuff to see and do and 
good food.” 

Another vendor at the event was a 
business named Left Lettering run by 
university student Noelle Barrows and 
her mother Krista Barrows. Noelle Bar- 
rows is a sophomore graphic design major 
with a minor in marketing. Her business 
specializes in selling apparel, stickers and 
art. Barrows commented on the event and 
explained that, “It’s been a good time. : . 7 
I always love this event, so I'm grateful A young girl searching for eas 
that we can come out and hang out with 
everyone.” 

A first-time vendor at the event was 
a business ran by Shelbye Reese called 
Beacon and Brood face painting. When 
asked about the event she commented that 
“T’s been a great day so far, good turnout.” 
She continued that “It seems like a great 
location and a lot of people from all over 
Shelby County so I’m excited to be here.” 

An alumnus of Montevallo attend- 
ed the Easter egg hunt. Ashley Davis, a 
mass communications and clinical mental 
health counseling major. She is an alum- 
nus from 2013 and 2016. She commented 
on the Easter egg hunt by saying that “It 
was so much fun. My little one had a great 
time. She liked hunting eggs for the first 
time, she got some candy and stickers and 
we met up with a bunch of friends and 
had a good time.” 

The Medder’s Family Farm held two 
Easter egg hunts that day, one at 10:30 
a.m. and one at 2:30 p.m. There was an 
estimated attendance of 5,500 to 6,000 A eae Z 
people on April 9. The Medder’s Family Sr abt: 52 ~ oe 


Farm will hold another event on Nov. 19. as hore 
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ter eggs. Photo by Noah Wortham. 
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Ashley Davis, UM alum. Photo by Noah Wortham. 
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Children scatter across the lawn for easter egg hunt. Photo by Noah Wortham. 
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Family 


and consumer sciences 


department adds hospitality 
and tourism concentration 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


University of Montevallo 
students majoring in family and 
consumer sciences will have a 
new concentration option for the 
Fall 2022 semester. The depart- 
ment announced on March 23 
that it is adding a hospitality and 
tourism concentration. 

“For us, hospitality and tour- 
ism is just going to be a great 
addition to the concentrations 
that we already have,” said Dr. 
Donna Bell, program coordina- 
tor of the Family and Consumer 
Sciences department, about the 
impact the new concentration 
would have on the department. 

Bell explained students major- 
ing in Family and Consumer Sci- 
ences can choose to major solely 
in the subject, or focus in on a 
concentration. Concentrations 
include retail merchandising, 
human development and fami- 
ly studies, family and consumer 
sciences education and, now, 
hospitality and tourism. 

She also outlined the differ- 
ent career paths students could 
take within the hospitality and 
tourism industry, such as event 
planning, working in lodging 
and working as travel agents or 
tour guides. 

“T could just list on and on 
and on,” Bell said about the ap- 
plications of the concentration. 


She emphasized that hospital- 
ity and tourism is a worldwide 
industry, saying, “When we talk 
about event planning, we have 
conferences. We have sporting 
events. You know, all of those 
different types of things that 
are here in Alabama — but not 
just Alabama, nationwide and, 
of course worldwide.” 

Bell pointed out several op- 
portunities in the Birmingham 
area that would require workers 
in the hospitality and tourism 
industry, mentioning events like 
the upcoming World Games or 
the annual NASCAR races at 
Talladega Superspeedway. 

“Those are major events and 
we need to be able to have stu- 
dents graduating going into 
fields,” she said. 

Students studying hospitality 
and tourism can look forward to 
classes such as The Hospitality 
Industry and Travel and Tourism, 
according to Bell. Both of these 
classes will be offered during the 
Fall 2022 semester. Additionally, 
Bell shared that future courses 
will include Lodging Operations, 
Conventions and Trade Shows, 
Event Planning and Professional 
Hospitality Meeting Manage- 
ment. Students will also have 
opportunities to complete in- 
ternships in the hospitality and 


tourism industry. 

Bell added that the Family 
and Consumer Sciences depart- 
ment is looking to hire a faculty 
member to focus on course with- 
in the concentration for the Fall 
2022 semester. 

Focusing on how the hospi- 
tality and tourism concentration 
would connect with the family 
and consumer sciences major as 
a whole, Bell pointed out that 
students would also be taking 
family and consumer sciences 
core classes such as classes in 
visual merchandising and indi- 
vidual and family development. 

“One of the things, if you do 
a little research into hospitality 
and tourism industry, is you have 
to create relationships, obviously 
with your guests because, if you 
don’t have a good relationship 
with your guests in the indus- 
try, well then they won’t return,” 
Bell commented. “And so, good 
customer service is a part of that. 
And so, you know, having a good 
foundation about individuals and 
relationships is part of that, so 
that’s just a foundation in family 
and consumer science anyway, 
and so that makes perfect sense 
for us.” 

“We do have opportunities 
for electives, you know, in the 
student’s plan of study. And so 


I think definitely some electives 
in communications, electives 
even in the College of Business, 
possibly even with communica- 
tion in public relations, a couple 
of those course. I think several 
things across campus would be 
good options for students to take 
in their elective fields.” 

She pointed towards commu- 
nications and marketing as being 
particularly applicable field for 
students to minor in. 

Bell spoke on the need for 
more workers in the hospitality 
and tourism industry, pointing 
towards the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic as having an impact on the 
industry. 

“T think definitely that people 
have been home for some time. 
They didn’t travel quite as much. 
And as you go around in a lot of 
areas you see help wanted signs. 
And I think in the hospitality 
and tourism industry over the 
next few months and year, I think 
people are going to want to get 
out and move around and travel,” 
said Bell. 

However, she said it was too 
soon to make any definitive pre- 
diction on how the COVID-19 
pandemic would affect the indus- 
try, saying, “We want to make 
prediction but we're a little too 
close to it.” 


Overall, having a degree can 
improve workers’ ability to ad- 
vance in the industry, according 
to Bell, who said, “If you want to 
move up into more managerial 
roles, most of them are looking 
for individuals who have four- 
year degrees. So, I think it’s a 
great opportunity for students to 
get a degree to start their careers 
in these areas.” 

Bell pointed out that it’s easy 
for people outside of the indus- 
try to forget the work that goes 
into hosting large events such as 
conferences. 

“We forget about the people 
on the other end in the hotels or 
the venues that have to do the 
planning on that end, and they 
have to think on a different level 
than we do,” she said. 

Ultimately, Bell concluded 
that adding the hospitality and 
tourism concentration would 
provide many new opportuni- 
ties for Montevallo students and 
graduates, saying, “I think hav- 
ing this is going to benefit our 
students, definitely. Because that 
is a huge industry all around. 
And not just in Alabama, but 
worldwide.” 


Faculty Senate discusses academic dishonesty, 
faculty salaries and Code of Conduct 


By WESLEY WALTER, Faculty Senate beat reporter 


The April 8 Faculty Senate 
meeting saw senate members 
discuss and vote on changes to 
the student code of conduct, 
academic dishonesty policy and 
faculty salaries. 

UM Title IX Coordinator 
Tony Miller spoke at the meet- 
ing, explaining the updates and 
their purpose as well as allowing 
senate members to clear up any 
concerns about the updates. 

The changes, according to 
Miller, were made to simplify 
the code, remove redundancies 
and add more specific regulations 
in areas where they were needed. 

Miller spoke on the changes 
saying, “The purpose of chang- 
ing the code is to really simplify 
the language and take out some 
of the legalistic and redundant 
language because it’s student-fac- 
ing, and we want them to un- 
derstand it as well as the council 
members.” 

Senators expressed concerns 
that there would be confusion 
from students about the lack of 
information on the academic 
conduct violation process within 
the Code of Conduct. 

Senate members voted unan- 
imously to approve the changes 
to the code of conduct. This de- 
cision was made with the provi- 
sion that the Board of Trustees 
amends the code to say all aca- 
demic misconduct issues will be 
handled by the Provost’s Office 
and add information about the 
Academic Honor Council set to 
be established by the proposed 
changes to UM’s Academic Dis- 
honesty Policy. 

Senate members also dis- 
cussed and voted changes to 
faculty salaries. 

One of the most notable 
changes being made the fact that 
UM will now strive to provide all 
faculty with a minimum salary of 
95% of the most recent College 
and University Professional As- 
sociation averages of similar peer 
institutions. Faculty members 
will also receive an extra 1% per 
year at their current rank. 

With salaries being directly 
tied to the most recently pub- 


lished CUPA data as opposed to 
individual studies of the salaries 
of university faculty, policy over 
the salaries of faculty will have 
to be updated less often. 

Senate members voted to 
approve the changes to faculty 
salaries. 

Senate members also discussed 
proposed changes to UM’s aca- 
demic dishonesty policy. 

Changes include the addition 
of an online system for reporting 
instances of academic dishones- 
ty, lengthening the window in 
which faculty must report aca- 
demic dishonesty to 21 days, the 
creation of an Academic Honor 
Council that will hear cases of 
academic dishonesty and faculty 
no longer being required to meet 
with the students they charge 
with academic dishonesty. Facul- 
ty do, however, still have to notify 
the students they are charging. 

Academic Policies Commit- 
tee Chair Dr. Andrea Eckelman 
expressed her hopes that the sys- 
tem will be able to stop more in- 
stances of academic dishonesty. 
Eckelman emphasized the im- 
portance of faculty cooperation 
in enforcing the policy, saying, 
“This revised system is very very 
dependent on buy-in from all fac- 
ulty and from everyone reporting 
all of your instances.” 

Senate members voted unan- 
imously to approve the proposed 
changes to the academic dishon- 
esty policy with the suggestion 
of increasing Academic Honor 
Council membership and the 
changing of the policy’s name 
to the Academic Integrity Policy. 

The senate briefly discussed 
the possibility of writing a rec- 
ommendation for the Board of 
Trustees vacancy to be filled by 
a woman of color. The senate 
also briefly discussed the Faculty 
Service Awards set to be given 
next year on Founder’s Day. 
Eckelman proposed the late Dr. 
Jermaine Mitchell be considered 
for a posthumous service award 
or a similar award in his honor. 
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Letter from the editor: The inconvenience of forgiveness 


BY HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


Graphic by Bell Jackson 


Sometimes, forgiveness isn’t 
convenient. 

We all live our lives holding 
grudges and casting blame on 
each other. Most of us have at 
least one person whom we have 
held a grudge against for years, 
perhaps someone we haven’t seen 
in years, who could be an entirely 
different person, but still, we hold 
on to our hatred. 

Trust me, I get it. Forgiveness 


isn’t easy, and it can be nice to 
have someone you hate to rant 
about to your friends — someone 
who you can use to make yourself 
feel better, because at least you 
know you aren’t like them. 
And really, who can judge 
us? Sure, maybe it isn’t nice, but 
almost everyone does it, so why 
does it matter. It really doesn’t 
seem like it should matter. As 
long as no one gets hurt who 


cares? 

Unless of course, your entire 
religion is based around the con- 
cept of forgiveness. Unless people 
actually are getting hurt. 

Then it might matter. 

At least a little. 

Recently, John Archibald pub- 
lished an opinion article called 
“Killing is easy, if you look the 
other way.” The last line of the 
article says, “In Alabama we don’t 
like to think of people convicted 
of crimes as people. If we did, 
we d have to treat them that way.” 

Archibald points out in his ar- 
ticle that those who are convicted 
of crimes are reduced down to the 
sum of their crimes, making it 
easier to stomach their execution. 

In many ways, it is natural for 
people to want revenge, particu- 
larly ifa member of their family 
was the victim ofa violent crime. 

There is, however, a heavy lay- 
er of hypocrisy to it if that person 
is a Christian, and according to 
the Pew Research Center, 86% 
of adults in Alabama identify as 
Christians. See, for Christians, 
forgiveness is a fundamental part 
of their entire belief system. In 
fact, it would not be an exagger- 
ation to say that the cornerstone 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ rests 
on the notion of forgiveness. Lit- 
erally, the whole reason Jesus died 
was in order to forgive everyone's 
sins. 


Throughout the gospel it is 


stated that there is no crime for 
which someone cannot be forgiv- 
en. In fact, one of the heroes of 
the Bible was a man called Paul, 
who, prior to his conversion to an 
apostle, was one of the greatest 
threats to the lives of Christians 
in his time. He worked hard to 
hunt down and kill Christians. 
In the stoning of Stephen, the 
Bible says that those who killed 
Stephen actually laid his robes 
at the feet of Paul. 

Paul was a murderer, and not 
only that, he was a murderer who 
killed Christians, yet those who 
he hunted would eventually for- 
give him for his crimes against 
them and accept him into their 
ranks as a leader. 

I’ve heard the story of Paul 
more times than | can count in 
various church related venues, 
constantly held up as an example 
of the level of forgiveness that 
Christians should aspire to. 

So, once again, I will say I find 
it somewhat hypocritical that a 
high percentage of evangelicals, 
specifically white evangelicals, 
support the death penalty. These 
are the same people who push 
anti-abortion laws as part of their 
pro-life beliefs, the people who 
screamed “all lives matter” in re- 
sponse to the Black Lives Matter 
movement. 

All lives matter. Unless of 


course you're on death row. As 
Archibald said, “In Alabama 


They're shooting me 
from the balcony 


BY ROSE DAVIS, Distribution manager 


On April 7, the Alabama Sen- 
ate passed SB184 and the House 
passed HB322. SB184 restricts 
the ability of people under the age 
of 19 to receive gender-affirming 
care through puberty blockers, 
hormones or surgery, requires 
teachers to inform parents if their 
child is questioning their gender, 
and could make anyone provid- 
ing gender-affirming care to peo- 
ple under 19 to face up to 10 years 
in prison and a $15,000 fine. It 
was pushed on the last day of the 
senate, ensuring an easy passage. 

HB322 restricts bathroom 
and locker room use in K-12 
to biological sex. At the last 
minute, HB322 was amended 
to restrict discussions of sexu- 
al identity or gender identity in 
classrooms from kindergarten to 
fifth grade; reflecting Florida’s 
“Don't Say Gay” bill. Through 
these bills, Alabama joins Texas, 
Arizona and Florida in restrict- 
ing conversations and ability of 
transgender minors to receive 


gender-affirming care and access 
gender-affirming bathrooms. 

These bills reveal a paradox- 
ical aspect to republican legis- 
lature. Republicans aim to de- 
crease governmental inference 
in communities, yet pass bills 
like these that micromanage the 
lives and experiences of people to 
fit a standard set by the govern- 
ment. There are school boards for 
a reason, to overview the content 
taught in schools. These bills lim- 
it personal freedom and choice, 
using children as a shield with 
Shay Shelnutt, the main sponsor 
of the bill, claiming gender-af- 
firming care as “child abuse”. 

According to a 2015 survey of 
transgender individuals in Ala- 
bama by the National Center for 
Transgender Equality, there are 
about 225 transgender people 
living in Alabama. However, this 
survey is now 7 years out of date 
and does not count people in the 
closet, those who don’t identify 
as transgender, minors, or new 


transgender individuals. Yet, this 
still reveals they are legislating an 
immensely small population of 
Alabama, even smaller if we spec- 
ify transgender people under 19 
or if we compare it to population 
of Alabama in 2015 of 4.852 mil- 
lion. So, why do these people feel 
the need to legislate and limit the 
lives of such a small population? 

These bills also reveal how 
little lawmakers understand 
the people they are legislating 
against. According to Kiara Al- 
foseca of ABC news, gender-af- 
firming surgeries could not be 
done until a person is 19 in Al- 
abama before SB184, making 
that section of the law pointless 
and solely for targeting trans- 
gender people. They also make 
unjustified claims about puber- 
ty blockers causing infertility. 
Scott Stadthagen, the sponsor 
of HB322, claims that the bill 
doesn’t target LGBT people, 
however that is a denial of reality. 

It is important for people to 


WRITE 


FEEX ,OUR SKIES AS AVOURINALIS | 


know who these bills are target- 
ing; people like me. I'm 22 and 
I'm a transgender, nonbinary 
person. I am scared of using 
any public bathroom because 
I do not fit into either binary 
gender identity. I did not know 
the word for being transgender 
until I was 15, I did not know 
nonbinary until 16. I came out 
at 18 and only started living 
as Rose in my freshman year. 

I want to get onto estrogen 
because I want to balance out 
my testosterone. If I was four 
years younger, the doctors giv- 
ing me gender-affirming care 
would be committing a felony. 
I would be forcefully medical- 
ly detransitioned by the state 
of Alabama. They are shoot- 
ing us from a balcony, on the 
steps of the state senate. They 
are shooting me from a balcony. 
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we don’t like to think of people 
convicted of crimes as people.” 

But, if you really do believe 
that everyone has the potential 
for redemption, and that all life 
is sacred, then there is no room 
to exclude convicts. 

Unless of course, you really 
don’t care. 

But if that’s the case, it’s far 
past time you shut up about ev- 
erything else, because if Chris- 
tian forgiveness is for everyone, 
then you don’t get to pick and 
choose. 
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Album review: Bill Withers's "Just As | Am" 


By NETHAN CREW, Assistant podcast producer 


“Just As I Am” is the debut studio 
album of American soul artist Bill 
Withers. It was released in May 1971 
and features one of the most emotional- 
ly impactful songs of the 20th century, 
“Ain't No Sunshine.” It was produced 
by the famous 70s songwriter and mu- 
sician Booker T. Jones and has writing 
credits from Stephen Stills of “Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young.” 

Withers was born in the small coal 
mining town of Slab York on July 4, 
1938. He grew up to serve in the U.S. 
Navy for nine years before moving to 
Los Angeles to start a music career. He 
started to work at many factory jobs 
including at IBM, Ford and Weber Air- 
craft in Burbank, California. During 
this time, Withers often made his own 
demos, continued to write songs and 
performed at clubs in his spare time. 
The album cover features Withers 


beside a brick wall with a lunch box 
at Weber Aircraft while he was on his 
lunch break. 

The first song on the album, “Har- 
lem,” functions as a perfect introduc- 
tory track to this album. It features 
Withers’ grave but emotional voice is 
backed by triumphant synth chords on 
top of booming drums and accompany- 
ing guitar. The song allows for Withers 
to introduce himself and an aspect of 
his writing style in the first 3 minutes 
of having his audience’s attention. 

The second track, “Ain’t No Sun- 
shine,” features the same instruments as 
“Harlem” but with a much more som- 
ber tone. The track features one of the 
most influential moments in music in 
my opinion, the iconic repetition of “I 
know” over much of the song. It utilizes 
one of the simplest ideas of romance-- 
having a worse time without a love in- 


terest than you would have with them. 
The song peaked at number 3 on the 
Billboard Hot 100 and won a Grammy 
for the Best R&B song of 1972. 

The third track was also one of the 
more popular songs off the album. 
“Grandma’s Hands” is a more soul- 
ful track that features humming over 
simple percussion and guitar riffs that 
add a spiritual tone to the woeful lyrics 
about Withers’ grandmother. It has 
been covered by many artists includ- 
ing Gil Scott Heron and was sampled 
to make “No Diggity” by Blackstreet. 
The following track, “Sweet Wanomi” 
features upbeat guitar chords and an 
iconic warm voice. 

An impressive track on the album 
is Withers’ cover of the famous Beatles 
song “Let It Be.” Withers adds a tri- 
umphant tone to the song by scoring it 
with similar basic instrumentation with 


joyful guitar and jazzy church organ. 
This is immediately followed with the 
somber “I’m Her Daddy,” which details 
in a format akin to a written letter a re- 
lationship with an estranged significant 
other who secretly withheld their child 
from him. 

Bill Withers’ “Just As I Am” is noth- 
ing short of timeless. Almost every song 
has a resonating message that can be 
felt 51 years after it was released. Som- 
ber tracks such as “Ain’t No Sunshine,” 
“In My Heart,” “Better Off Dead” and 
“Im Her Daddy” juxtaposes warm and 
vibrant tracks such as “Harlem,” “Sweet 
Wanomi,” “Everybody’s Talking” and 
“Let It Be” to show off the emotional 
depth of a working class man from the 


Slab Fork. 


Scott Meyer: ceramics extraordinaire 


By ROWAN FUTRELL, Layout manager 


Dr. Scott Meyer has been a professor 
of ceramics for 36 years at the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo. Meyer has been 
invited to solo exhibitions internation- 
ally as well as here at home. He is the 
author of a book called “With Fire: A 
Life Between Chance and Design”. He 
and Richard Hirsch, an international- 
ly-recognized ceramics artist, collab- 
orated with others on “The Crucible 
Project.” The exhibition was on display 
last November in the Bloch and Poole 
Art Galleries. 

Meyer said that his path as a ceram- 
ics artist began when he was taking a 
required class for his Art Education 
degree. “Somewhere in that class... it 
just seemed to make sense.” He grew up 
near New York City, and was exposed 
to a variety of museums and art. “See- 
ing somebody’s fingerprint on some- 
thing and reading that it was made in 


: 
Dr. Scott Meyer at Anagama Kiln. Photo by Rowan Futrell. 


6000 BC... there was something about 
that that was very intriguing,” Meyer 
explained. 

Ceramicists use a variety of tech- 
niques to create their works. Meyer said 
that he uses wheel-throwing, a type of 
technique in which the artist uses the 
rotation of a wheel to create clay pot- 
tery. “So the wheel is central, usually,” 
he said. But while “the field is largely 
technique driven,” Meyer said that he 
is “concept-driven.” He doesn’t have a 
certain ceramics style, or technique. “I 
do all of it, depending on what I want 
the effect to be.” 

Meyer was inspired to create from 
different sources. “I was always drawn 
to industrial references and objects 
from industry,” Meyer explained. Ted 
Metz, a Professor Emeritus of Ceramics 
at UM used to collect crucible forms. 
“They were in my visual life for prob- 


ably 4-5 years as I went in and out of 
my studio.” 

“Over the years I’ve worked a 
lot with a guy named Rick Hirsch, 
who’s... just a mega-star in the field. 
Very important person in clay.” He 
explained that they met at the Na- 
tional Conference on Education for 
the Ceramic Arts. “I had a bunch of 
posters of my pieces. He’s the kind of 
guy who, if you're doing well, he won't 
say anything. If you're doing not so 
well, he might say a lot.” He said he 
felt that Hirsch liked his work, but 
they did not talk about it. But that 
changed at the conference. “He saw 
the poster and I can see him looking 
at it... He said, “You wanna jam a 
little bit with this idea?’ That’s like a 
guitarist being asked by Keith Rich- 
ards if he wants to jam. The answer's 
‘Yeah’.” 

When it comes to inspirations as an 
individual artist, Meyer emphasized the 
process. “I love process. Raw materials, 
the voice of things is important to me,” 
he said. Meyer explained that knowl- 
edge of what came before is important. 
“For me, these people that have already 
done their thing are great resources for 
ime.” 

“There’s nothing like a major show 
to paralyze you,” he continued. “You 
got your destination, now where to?” 
“You gotta keep going, make little stuff 
make stuff you already know how to 
make.” Meyer explained, “You can’t 
stop, you can’t get too far from the 
material.” 

Continuing to look at other artists’ 
work is a great way to be inspired, Mey- 
er said. “It’s stimulating to see other 
people’s solutions to issues. Especially 


Local Birmingham 
poet speaks at 


By JOSIE SHAW, Podcast producer 


Local Birmingham poet Elizabeth 
Hughey discussed peace and justice and 
read her new book “White Bull” at UM 
on Tuesday, April 12. “White Bull” is a 
collection of poems written exclusively 
using words said by "Bull” Conner. 

The event is a part of the Poetry 
at UM series hosted by the English 
department. This is the first time the 
series has happened in two years. 

The discussion took place in 
UMOM, soon to be renamed Dr. Wil- 
son Fallon Hall, and was hosted by the 
Peace & Justice Studies Department. 

English professor Dr. Jim Murphy 
asked questions about Hughey’s book 
during the Q&A session. Most of 
the questions were centered around 
Hughey’s process and inspiration be- 
hind writing her poetry. 

Conner served as the President of 
Alabama Public Service Commission in 
1936-1954 and 1957-1963. He is infa- 
mously known for using fire hoses and 
police dogs to attack protesters during 
the Civil Rights Movement. 

When Hughey was asked about why 
she chose Conner as a subject, she said 
it was because of proximity. Hughey 
lives in the same suburb where Conner 
lived, allowing for a dialogue about 


comparisons between the past and pres- 
ent in her poems. 

During the Q&A, Hughey com- 
pared her experience growing up ina 
predominantly white suburb with the 
conditions of Birmingham schools 
later in life. Hughley said, “There are 
phenomenal teachers, phenomenal 
students, but the resources just aren’t 
there.” 

“I was really shocked, frustrated 
and anxious, and didn’t know what to 
do or what I was supposed to do,” said 
Hughey. She defines this moment of 
frustration as an educational awaken- 
ing, and the inspiration behind pivoting 
her career towards writing about injus- 
tice. She chose the medium of poetry to 
showcase the contradictory themes and 
emotions in her stories. 

The event continued with a poetry 
reading of “White Bull” in Carmichael 
Library. 

Hughey provided a selection of her 
poems to read, with most of them being 
addressed to Conner himself. A student 
requested for her to read one of her 
poems titled “Birmingham”. 

“T wish that our city had better 
vandals. I want to be looking at art, in- 
stead of having a new experience,” read 


UM 


Hughey from “Birmingham”. 

The English Department chose 
Hughey for her local prominence. “I 
recognized the importance of it, and 
the significance especially for our stu- 
dents here,” said Murphy. 

When she’s not writing poetry, 
Hughey serves as a staff member of 
Desert Island Supply Co. in Birming- 
ham. Desert Island Supply Co. is a 
nonprofit organization that teaches 
creative writing to Birmingham K-12 
classrooms 
through 
their All 
City Writ- 
ers Corps 
program. 
Hughey 
has 
served as 
co-found- 
er and 
program- 
ming 
director 
with the 
organiza- 
tion for 10 
years. 


people that are close to how I feel about 
the material and what I feel I bring to 
it. 

Meyer explained that being around 
student artists and seeing what they cre- 
ate is inspiring. “This beats the hell out 
of anything I can think of.” He contin- 
ued, “Artists that work at universities 
are uniquely privileged people because 
you're around thought, not just art.” 

For artists early in their career, Mey- 
er recommends juried shows. “Some of 
them are local. There are pretty good 
galleries around in Birmingham, and 
the Shelby Art Academy has a great 
space.” He mentioned that UM has 
student pop-up shows as well. “There 
are things we do on campus here that 
will put people’s names out there.” Not 
all galleries are good spaces for artists, 
however. “Watch out for vanity galler- 
ies. They know that students are trying 
to make a name,” Meyer warned. “They 
flatter [you], and then they offer you a 
show, and then they ask you for money 
to front the show... It’s not flat-out 
extortion, but it’s close.” 

Meyer does not have a website or In- 
stagram, although he does recommend 
Instagram to student artists trying to 
show their work. “That’s how you get 
your stuff out there. It’s a huge bulle- 
tin-board that I’m not taking advantage 
of.” He said that he does plan on cre- 
ating an Instagram for his art. “Check 
it out soon, it isn’t there yet but it will 
be,” he said. 

Meyer’s work will be on display at 
the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
from June to mid-July this year. 


Those who are interested in volun- 
teering with Desert Island Supply Co. 
are encouraged to visit their website at 
www.discobham.com. Those interested 
in following Hughey’s future writing 
can find information at https://www. 
elizabethhughey.com. 

Find video and more information 
about Elizabeth Hughey and her book 
“White Bull” on the Falcons on Air 
Instagram, @umfalconsonair. 


Elizabeth Hughey. Photo courtesy of Josie Shaw, 
student photographer. 
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SGA hosts The Big Event 


By JOSIE SHAW, 


Podcast producer 
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The event began with a speech from SGA President Anakate Andrasko and SGA 
Director of Social Services Paige Stevens. 


UM Fraternity LXA worked at Montevallo Seed To Table, a local com- 


munity garden. 


The Alabamian and UM Fraternity ATO helped city residents 
Robert and Lois Doyle rid their yard of pinecones and sticks. 


backyard. 


oe 


Over 20 organizations par- 
ticipated in SGA’s The Big 
Event on April 9, 2022. The 
annual event provides student 
organizations a chance to par- 
ticipate in community service 
across the City of Montevallo. 

The event began with a speech 
from SGA President Anakate 
Andrasko and SGA Director 
of Social Services Paige Ste- 
vens. UM History Professor 
Clark Hultquist attended as a 
guest speaker. After the speech- 
es, organizations dispersed and 
collected their supplies from 
SGA as they went to their re- 
spective volunteer locations. 

Locations included city 
residents’ homes, local parks, 
local churches and more. Or- 
ganizations helped with yard 
work, gardening, cleaning 
up trash, as well as providing 
other forms of help that peo- 
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ple around the community. 

Residents who wished to 
receive help were able to re- 
quest it through a form circu- 
lated on platforms such as the 
Montevallo Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Facebook page. Resi- 
dents were free to request any 
outdoor work as long as it did 
not require the use of power tools. 

The university has held 
The Big Event since 2010, ad- 
vertising the event as a way to 
connect university students 
with the local community. 

This year’s Big Event also 
included a food drive compo- 
nent benefiting UM’s food 
pantry. Participating organi- 
zation were encouraged to do- 
nate nonperishable goods. The 
food pantry is maintained by 
UM Counseling Services and 
can be accessed by any current- 
ly-enrolled university student. 


Campus Veterans Alliance cleaned resident Audra Dailey's 
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At Shelby Emergency Assistance, UM Fraternity FIJI did yardwork 
and gardening. 


Council hosts public hearing on former frat house 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


The Montevallo City Council 
hosted a public hearing about 
changing the designation of the 
former Alpha Tau Omega frater- 
nity house in order to allow the 
current property owner to con- 
vert the house into apartments. 
The house is located in the city’s 
university special zoning district, 
which has prevented the property 
owner from obtaining permits 
to renovate inside the house. 

David Bradford, the prop- 
erty owner from MORE Ad- 
ventures Homes, LLC, spoke 
to the council about his plans 
for the house. Bradford said he 
had spoken to university pres- 
ident Dr. John Stewart about 
the need for student housing, 
saying, “They just need room. 
They need room for students.” 

He went on to emphasize 
that, while the spaces are be- 
ing called apartments, they 


emulate dorm-style living— 
calling it a privately offered 
dorm situation for students. 

“Just to be clear, it says apart- 
ments, but this is true dorm liv- 
ing,” said Bradford. “There’s 
going to be a common space, a 
common kitchen and so forth.” 

Bradford said minimal 
changes would be made inside 
of the house other than the 
addition of a few bathrooms. 

“Just, we're not going to havea 
beer pong table,” Bradford joked. 

He added that there would 
be a total of nine rooms, 
each with its own bathroom. 

Council member Martha 
Ann Eisenberg asked if parking 
would be sufficient at the loca- 
tion. Bradford responded, “We're 
going to work with the univer- 
sity. I have assurances from Dr. 
Stewart that won't be a problem.” 

Later in the meeting, the 


council voted to unanimous- 
ly approve the changes to the 
building’s designated use. 

Montevallo citizen Dr. Mi- 
chael Patton also addressed the 
council, raising concerns about 
the way commission and board 
appointments are handled. 

Patton summarized his con- 
cerns, saying, “It seems that 
serving members aren’t being 
given the opportunity to re- 
new their terms, that open po- 
sition aren't being publicized 
to look for volunteers and that 
appointments are being made 
by the mayor from a group of 
like-minded, familiar faces.” 

He went on to highlight the 
importance of citizen involve- 
ment on city boards and com- 
missions, saying that board 
and commission appointments 
often allow for people who 
would not typically run for 


public office to bring their ex- 
pertise into city governance. 

“We live in a unique 
town in which many people 
care deeply about how this 
place is, how it has been and 
how it will be,” said Patton. 

He concluded, “With the cur- 
rent trend of nominations ap- 
pearing on city council agendas 
without discussion, many of these 
laudable features of Montevallo 
governance stand to be lost.” 

Patton did not provide 
any specific examples, and 
council members did not re- 
spond to Patton’s concerns. 

The council approved plans 
for Montevallo Main Street to 
a stretch of Island Street from 
North Boundary Street to Park 
Drive for the Spring Fling Food 
Truck Festival. The event and 
road closure will last from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on April 23. 


Council members also unani- 
mously voted to look into install- 
ing RV hookups at Stephens Park. 
Members agreed the city should 
seek price quotes for installing 
four RV hookups, intended pri- 
marily for the use of softball and 
baseball tournament attendees. 
Renting out RV spaces could act 
as an income source for the city’s 
parks and recreation department 
according to the council. Mem- 
bers also suggested limiting RV 
stays toa maximum of three days. 

The next City Council 
meeting will be held Mon- 
day, April 25, at 6 p.m. The 
meeting will be livestreamed 
on the city’s Facebook page. 
Citizens may also attend the 
meeting in person at City Hall. 
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UM athletics department success built 
off the work of athletic trainers 


By CHLOE SPRADLIN 


Continued from page 1. 
Weekly workload 


The athletic trainers deal with difficult hours and 
a heavy workload. Parker says they work a minimum 
of 70 hours each week, even on their off days, and the 
weekends are busiest. 

Wiest said: “I think being understaffed has been 
challenging, just because we're all like kind of scram- 
bling around, especially with a COVID year. It’s kind 
of wild, so just trying to make sure that everyone feels 
taken care of and not neglected, but trying to keep 
that balance and not overwork ourselves and overtire 
ourselves.” 


Extra support 


Each of the athletic trainers have relationships out- 
side of the athletic training room with their athletes, 
and consider them friends and not just people requir- 
ing treatment. 

When speaking about her athletes, Compton said: 
“You guys send me text messages over breaks, just to 
check in and say hi, and keep me up to date on how 
your life is going. So, I know that ’m making an im- 
pact in your life as much as you are in mine. I would 
say yes, I feel appreciated, and I appreciate you guys.” 

Other universities typically have five or six ath- 
letic trainers and take responsibility for just a couple 


sports. UM trainers deal with three to five sports each 
with little campus and administrative support. Wood 
says recognition from athletes and coaches are “more 
important than the administration, because [they] 
know what we actually do.” 

Bodi said: “I know no one wants to get hurt and 
no one wants to spend the amount of time I have in 
the training room... but they’ve truly changed my life 
in a sense of me getting better. And now, like even 
after my time here, like I’ve made lifelong friends and 
mentors with them.” 

With the help of all four athletic trainers, Bodi has 
been cleared to play after six and a half months of re- 
habilitation, far below the average nine-month period 
of recovery for a torn ACL. 


Joe Leventry feature 


By JAYDEN PRESLEY, Sports editor 


Continued from page 1. 


Outside of cross-country, Leventry 
is a senior business management major 
who plans to stay another year for his 
MBA. After college, he wants to stay 
in the running industry, and says it is 
important for him to work for a com- 
pany that invests in local businesses. 

Leventry placed 15th in the Gulf 
South Conference his freshman year, 
which boosted his confidence. The 
COVID-19 pandemic rendered him 
unable to compete his sophomore year, 
but he placed second in the GSC his 
junior year. 

Cross-country started rough last 
season for Leventry. Due to IT band 
syndrome in his right leg, he couldn't 
run fora month. Their opening meet 
was a Memphis 4-miler, so he ran six 
days straight to prepare. 

“T biked because I thought you could 
do that. But then I learned later on that 
you're not supposed to do that because 
it’s still straining the IT band,” he said. 
“That even prolonged my recovery.” 

The men’s cross-country team fin- 
ished 4th in the GSC in Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi this past season where Leven- 
try placed 5th overall. At regionals, he 
qualified for the Division II National 
Championships by placing 11th. 

“Getting fifth at cross-country, it 
was like a moral win, although it wasn’t 
the highest I’ve ever placed. It was still a 
really big deal for me at that time. That 
helped build a lot of confidence going 
into regionals,” said Leventry. 

At UM, Leventry said cross-country 
runners will be distance runners on the 
track team, but not all track athletes will 
be cross-country runners. Both teams will 
train together to prepare for the season. 
Leventry says track season started off well 
after healing from his prior injuries. 

“During track this year, it was definite- 
ly special, because I had my legs under me 
at that point. I had been training for six 
months, I had a really good base, really 
good workouts, and I stepped on the track 
and raced eight times,” he said. 

Leventry set six school records at the 
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Will McBride, Drew Kilgore, Joe Leventry, and Chaney Holder. Photo courtesy of UM Athletics Department. 


GSC championships this season, as well as 
his team setting an overall school record 
by placing 4th in men’s track and field. 

“T had set a lot of individual school 
records, but it’s way different when you 
do it with your teammates and everyone’s 
a part of it,” Leventry said. 

Leventry gave advice for student 
athletes fresh out of high school. For 
cross-country athletes, he says take it slow, 
since four years is a long time. 

He said, “I think its really important 
not to get too caught up in everything. 
Especially in running, it can become your 
entire life. It can become everything you 
do. Having other hobbies is definitely 
something I would recommend. Your 
freshman year is just going to be a learn- 
ing curve.” 
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Retail stores 


By Anaprenzie Kocsis 


DOWN- 


1. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Framing- 
ham, MA and the current 
CEO is John A. Lederer. 


3. Founded in Monroe, NC 
this store is now based in 

Charlotte, NC and the cur- 
rent CEO is Lisa M. Harper. 


5. “Dress for less.” 
6. “Save money. Live better.” 


7. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Framing- 
ham, MA and the current 
president is John Ricciuti. 


9. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Boling- 
brook, IL and the current 
CEO is David C. Kimbell. 


10. “Power to the player.” 
11. “Made by you.” 


12. Founded by Carl Bu- 
chan, and based in Moores- 
ville, NC, this company has a 
Canadian 

counterpart known as Rona. 


13. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Phoenix, 
AZ and the current CEO is 
J.K. Symancyk. 


14. The headquarters for 
this store is based in At- 
lanta, GA; however, it was 
founded in Marietta, GA. 
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2. “Expect more. Pay less.” 


4. Founded in Winter Haven, 
FL, this store is now based 
in Lakeland, FL and the cur- 
rent CEO is Todd Jones. 


8. The headquarters of this 
store is based in Columbus, 
OH and the current CEO is 
Bruce K. Thorn. 


11. This store usually hosts 
a famous Thanksgiving Day 
Parade with giant character 
balloons and a visit from 
Santa. 


15. The headquarters for 
this store is based in Mem- 
phis, TN; however, it was 
founded in Forrest City, AR. 


16. Home of the Geek 
Squad, this store was found- 
ed by Richard M. Schulze 
and based in 

Richfield, MN. 


17. One of these stores is 
right down on Main Street, 


very useful if you need some 


school supplies or text- 
books. 
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Aries: You've been feeling con- 
fident lately Aries. Harness that 
confidence to talk to someone 
you want to get to know better. 


Taurus: Have you been holding 
a grudge, Taurus? It’s okay to still 
feel upset, but stop dwelling on it! 


Gemini: Go sit in the sun, 
Gemini! Take a picnic blan- 
ket and a snack and go soak 
up some vitamin D. Just 
don’t forget your sunscreen. 


Cancer: Retail therapy doesn’t 
always help, Cancer. You're 
feeling stressed, but that knick- 
knack from the Target dollar 
section isn’t going to fix that. 


Leo: You have a lot to look 
forward to, Leo. Good things 
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scopes 


BY Cady Inabinett, News Editor 


are coming to you soon, even 


if things feel bleak right now. 


Virgo: You’re tougher 
than you think, Virgo. Life 
sucks sometimes, but you'll 
bounce back in no time! 


Libra: You have a lot of pent- 
up energy, Libra. Go for a walk! 
You'll feel relieved if you do. 


Scorpio: Don’t forget to wa- 
ter your plants, Scorpio! You've 
been feeling flighty recently. 
Don’t feel bad for taking extra 
steps to make sure you're remem- 
bering the important things. 


Sagittarius: You have some- 
thing to get off your chest, 
Sagittarius. Write it down, 
scream it out, do whatever 


to get it out of your system. 


Capricorn: You're a star, Cap- 
ricorn! You tend to undermine 
yourself, but you shouldn’t let 
that self-doubt get to you. Just 
keep being the incredible you! 


Aquarius: You've been put- 
ting off something big, Aquar- 
ius. Stop procrastinating and 
do it! It won’t be that bad! 


Pisces: Life feels very excit- 
ing for you right now, Pisces— 
maybe a little too exciting. 
You may feel like everything 
is happening too fast, but you 
should embrace life’s surprises. 
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Sonic 2 
surpasses its 
previous movie 


By Madeline Burbank 


“Sonic the Hedgehog 2” — not 
to be confused with the 1992 
game of the same name — was 
released in U.S. theatres on April 
8 a little under two years after the 
first movie. It is set to release on 
Paramount’s streaming service, 
Paramount Plus, on May 24. 
The movie aims to surpass its 
predecessor in quality and narra- 
tive through improved character 
models and a larger scope for its 
story. Clocking in at two hours 
and two minutes, the movie is a 
bit on the longer side. 

It features a returning cast 
of James Marsden as Tom Wa- 
chowski, Tika Sumpter as Mad- 
die Wachowski, Ben Swartz as 
Sonic, Lee Majdoub as Agent 
Stone and Jim Carrey as Dr. Ro- 
botnik. New additions include 
Idris Elba as Knuckles and Col- 
leen O'Shaughnessey as Tails, 
who is also Tails’ current voice 
actor from the games as well. 

Despite the name, the movie is 
a loose adaptation of both video 
games “Sonic the Hedgehog 2” 
and “Sonic the Hedgehog 3 & 
Knuckles” which introduced the 
characters of Tails and Knuckles 
respectively. The backstories for 
the characters have been tweaked 
for the movie release, yet share 
many similarities with what is 
seen in the mainline games. 

The inclusion of addition- 
al anthropomorphic creatures 
among the cast leads to a shift in 
focus away from the human char- 
acters — excluding Dr. Robotnik. 
In particular, Tom Wachowski 
has much less screen time com- 
pared to the first movie. This is 
a blessing for fans of the series 
but may harm the enjoyment of 
others. 

Despite this, the humans 
still get a decent amount of 
screentime in the film, arguably 
too much at times. The pacing 
slows down to a crawl when the 
Wachowski family is the focus. 
A scene in Hawaii towards the 
middle of the movie could have 
used shortening before the final 
release. 


Continued on page 4. 


CORRECTIONS 
For Vol. 96, No. 15 


On page two in the article 
“Medders Family Farm Easter 
Egg hunt” the photos of the 
young girl, eggs scattered across 
the lawn and the children search- 
ing for eggs were misattributed 
to Noah Wortham. These photos 
were taken by Lucy Frost-Helms. 

On page six in the article 
“SGA hosts The Big Event” a 
photo caption said “Campus Vet- 
erans Alliance cleaned resident 
Audra Dailey’s backyard.” The 
correct name for the organization 
is Campus Veterans Association. 
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Montevallo community 
gathers for Earth Fest 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Montevallo students and town 
residents gathered on Main Quad 
on April 21 for Earth Fest—an 
event hosted by UM’s Environ- 
mental Club as part of Earth 
Week festivities. The event fea- 
tured local environmental orga- 
nizations and advocacy groups, 
arts and crafts activities and food 
trucks. 

Environmental studies pro- 
fessor Dr. Susan Caplow, who 
helped organize Earth Fest’s 
events, spoke on the event’s turn- 
out, saying, “It’s really exciting to 
have this event and see so many 
members of the community here. 
Dve seen a lot of families and like 
people of all ages.” 

“It helps bring the larger 
community together around 
environmental issues because 
environmental studies is just 
one academic program, but every 
student has a stake in environ- 
mental issues,” said Caplow when 
asked about the importance of 
hosting events like Earth Fest. 
“You know, we all need clean 
air. We all need healthy food and 
clean water and all that stuff. So 
it’s really important to have el- 
ements that are not just about 
environmental studies, but are 
about environment in general.” 

Caplow credited students 
involved with the Environmen- 
tal Club and the Sustainability 
Committee in helping plan the 
event, pointing out that students 
had invited all the groups that 
attended. 

“T think it was really nice to 
have the groups be invited by stu- 
dents because it makes it clear 
that this is a student-led event,” 
said Caplow. 

Junior environmental studies 
major Alexis Jacob helped orga- 
nize the event as a member of the 
Environmental Club. Jacob was 
enthusiastic about event turnout, 
saying, “A lot more people ended 
up showing up, so I was really 
excited with the turnout.” 

Bringing awareness to climate 
change was one of Jacob’s main 
aims when organizing Earth Fest. 

“T hope this bring more aware- 
ness to local climate change be- 
cause it’s not a topic that I knew 
about until I got to Montevallo. 
So, I hope that, you know, that 
people are more aware and con- 
scious of their decisions with, 
like, waste, water,” she com- 
mented. 
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Earth Fest. Courtesy of Bell Jackson, UM Marketing and Communications. 


Jacob said the Environmental 
Club aimed to appeal to a variety 
of interests and topics, saying, “I 
guess it was first ideas, like, what 
are some artistic ways, what are 
some, like, factual, like, learning 
ways we can make this event hap- 
pen. So, like, mostly, like, what 
are some great ideas.” 

A variety of organizations 
were represented at the event, 
such as local bike-sharing pro- 
gram ValloCycle and nearby Oak 
Mountain State Park—with Ja- 
cob saying that she hoped each 
organization presentive different 
perspectives—in addition to arts 
and crafts activities, such as dy- 
ing tote bags. 

UM students also represent- 
ed environmental organizations 
from throughout the area. Bri 
Balasky, a junior environmental 
studies major and direct service 
intern with Greater-Birming- 
ham Alliance to Stop Pollution, 
known as GASP, represented the 
organization. GASP focuses on 
combatting fine particle pollu- 
tion and improving air quality 
in Birmingham, especially in 
northern Birmingham—whose 
communities Balasky described 
as underserved and underfunded. 


“I hope more Montevallo stu- 
dents are concerned with the pol- 
luted air in Birmingham because 
everyone deserves clean air and 
everyone deserves a healthy and 
safe environment, and that’s part 
of our mission,” they said. “And I 
feel like the people at Montevallo 
are very passionate and I feel like 
they’re very empathetic as well 
and | think this will hit home.” 

Balasky went on to speak on 
the impact events such as Earth 
Fest can have on the Montevallo 
community, saying, “The climate 
is changing very quickly and it’s 
kind of urgent and, like, fun little 
things like this really do help a 
really big problem.” 

Event attendee Olivia Soileau, 
a sophomore English major, 
spoke on the effects of the event, 
saying they had been visiting dif 
ferent organizations’ booths to 
learn about their causes. 

“T just feel like I need to be 
more, like, plugged in as far as 
what’s happening in Alabama 
environmentally because it feels 
like you're kind of just alone out 
here,” Solieau said. 

To Solieau, the local focus of 
Earth Fest was important, as they 
said, “Not to be, like, cheesy but 


change happens with the young 
people. And, like, I think a lot 
of people want to help they just 
don’t know how or they don’t 
have the awareness of what they 
can do or what the most press- 
ing issues, especially, like, in 
Alabama because it starts local.” 

Freshman environmental 
studies major Reed Butler also 
talked about the community 
building aspect of the event, 
saying, “I’m a member of the en- 
vironmental club and I thought 
it was a great idea and a good 
way to build the community up 
around here and raise awareness.” 

As for the future of Earth Fest, 
Caplow said, “I want to keep do- 
ing this and make it even bigger 
and make it even better.” 

She said this year’s Earth Fest 
has been a part of relearning how 
to run events since COVID-19 
restrictions have been loosened. 
For next year, she hopes to rein- 
vite food trucks—which made 
their first appearance at the event 
this year—and invite more part- 
ner organizations to host tables 
at the event. Ultimately, she con- 


cluded, “There’s lots to do.” 


Basketball coach resigns 


By CHLOE SPRADLIN 


The Montevallo men’s basket- 
ball team will begin a new era 
after head coach Danny Young 
resigned earlier this month. 

The resignation left many peo- 
ple shocked. Young has been in 
charge of the team since 2003 
and gave little notice before the 
news broke out. 

Montevallo senior associate 
athletic director Dawn Makofski 
said: “I think the majority of us 
were shocked when Coach Young 
put in his resignation. He's been 
here for 19 years and has made 
our program relevant.” 
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The resignation was the be- 
ginning of Young’s new life in 
retirement, according to assistant 
coach Byron Mincey. Mincey has 
taken control of the team and 
will remain in charge until an 
announcement for the new head 
coach is made. The shock has 
not changed the team’s end goal. 

“The main thing for me is 
just trying to continue to run 
it. Be loyal to the program. Be 
loyal to the players,” Mincey said. 
“We're just trying to continue to 
get better, because at the end of 
the day our goal is to win a Gulf 
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South Conference championship 
next year. We're just trying to 
continue to work and try to stay 
in the moment.” 

Moving forward, the goal is 
for the new coach to have high 
ambitions for the program, with 
Makofski wanting “to fill the 
position with a highly qualified 
candidate.” 

Senior point guard and shoot- 
ing guard James McNeil said: 
“Tt’s kind of a bummer, because 
we were just talking about the up- 
coming season and what we need 
to do for us to win the champi- 
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onship. Hopefully a new coach 
comes in and provides everything 
that he was doing. Hopefully he 
wants to win.” 

Players, coaches and adminis- 
tration alike all wish the best for 
Young in his next chapter. The 
university hopes to find Coach 
Young’s successor in the next 
four-to-five weeks. 
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A bittersweet moment 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


I’ve never liked change. Once 
I feel comfortable with a situ- 
ation, I would much rather it 
stay the same or change on my 
terms. I don’t want to have to 
move on, especially from people 
I care about. 

But that’s not how life works. 

I remember back in high 
school when graduation finally 
rolled around. 

My apologies to the speaker, 
whoever you were, but you really 
didn’t leave any impact on me. 
However, if it’s any consolation, 
I really don’t remember any of 
the actual ceremony. I’ve never 
been much for pomp and cir- 
cumstance. 

So, I don’t remember the 
speeches, which were probably 
laden full of advice for young 
graduates. At the time, I really 
wasn’t all that interested. If I 
had my choice, I probably would 
have skipped that part and gone 
straight to the reception. 

Because that’s the part that 
I remember. I remember walk- 
ing around the room where they 
had the reception, talking to old 
friends and teachers. I remember 
hugging teachers, some of whom 
I would never see again, thanking 
them for the time they'd invested 
in me. 

And I remember leaving and 
finding it such a bittersweet mo- 
ment. Like most of my peers, I 
couldn’t wait to get out. I knew 
I'd be coming to Montevallo, and 
I was looking forward to mov- 
ing out and experiencing life on 
a college campus. Yet, still, the 
moment was bittersweet, because 
despite looking forward to get- 
ting out, I was scared to go. 

But in the end, it was fine. 
While I remember some of my 
high school moments fondly, I 
have absolutely no desire to re- 


turn to them. In the moment, 
however, the uncertainty of the 
future was terrifying. 

And now I am about to do 
it again. 

The University of Montevallo 
has been my home for four years. 
I’ve made friends here that I hope 
to still have to the end of my life. 
I’ve gone through some of the 
best and worst moments of my 
life, and I have learned so much. 

And I really don’t feel ready 
to say goodbye. 

Pl miss taking long walks on 
the brick pathways to clear my 
head, chatting with the staff at 
Pita Pit and the caf when I get my 
food, sitting in classes while my 
professors geek out over obscure 
literary references, playing board 
games at M.O.G. and perhaps 
most of all, running The Ala- 
bamian. 

For four years I have been a 
part of The Alabamian, and I 
like to think I tried my best to 
improve the paper in a different 
way ever year. This paper has 
been my passion for a long time. 
Many of my friends would say it 
has been my obsession. 

I love the work I’ve done with 
it, and of all the things I am going 
to miss after graduating, serving 
as editor in chief of The Alabam- 
ian is at the top of the list. The 
emotions I’ve been experiencing 
these past few weeks certainly 
bear some resemblance to the 
ones I felt in high school, but 
when it comes to The Alabamian, 
bittersweet doesn’t even begin to 
cover it. 

Ive poured my heart into this 
paper, and I still don’t feel like I 
came close to accomplishing all 
of the goals I had for this year. 
After years of involvement, it’s 
hard to let go. I want to cling 
on forever, and continue what I 


started, but I know that it is time 
to move on. 

Luckily, Iam confident that I 
am leaving behind a talented staff 
that is more than ready for all of 
the challenges that come with 
running a student newspaper. 

ve always known that when 
I left this year, I wanted to make 
sure the person who would next 
be EIC had the ability to surpass 
me, and I am happy to say that I 
am confident that Madelyn will 
more than surpass me. She’s done 
a phenomenal job serving as our 
current managing editor of pro- 
duction, and | can’t wait to see 
what she does as editor in chief. 

Together, I think The Ala- 
bamian’s current staff has the 
ability to soar to new heights 
that will astound all of its read- 
ers, myself included. I won’t be 
a part of putting the paper to- 


gether anymore and sitting on 
the sideline as a reader will be 
a new experience for me, but I 
hope they know [ll be cheering 
them on from a distance. 

I know I’m not alone in this 
feeling. There are several other 
members of The Alabamian who 
will be graduating this year, and 
of course, there are a whole host 
of seniors who will be walking 
at commencement. 

We all have different interest, 
hobbies and goals. Different ma- 
jors and different career aspira- 
tions. And most of us probably 
have something we love that we're 
leaving behind. 

It isn’t easy, and it probably 
never will be easy, but change, 
good or bad, is a part of life. We 
can’t always control the changes 
in our circumstances. All we can 
do is keep moving forward. 


Graphic by Bell Jackson. 


Finally, the death of racism 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


In Alabama, racism is dead. 

In a recent campaign ad, our 
esteemed state governor, Kay 
Ivey, said that if President Joe 
Biden “keeps shipping illegal im- 
migrants into our states, we're all 
going to have to learn Spanish. 
My message to Biden: No way, 
Jose.” 

Now, for some odd reason, 
numerous individuals claimed 
that the ad was incredibly racist. 
One such individual was U.S. 
Rep. Maxine Waters, a Democrat 
from California. 

Waters referred to the ad as 
“plain racist ignorance in your 
face,” 

Ivey responded to Waters com- 
ments with a tweet that claimed 
there was nothing racist about her 
original statement, and ended the 
tweet by bolding stating “We'll 


handle our business in Alabama.” 

Yeah. Because we've done a 
great job of that so far. 

After all, everyone knows that 
no one handles tricky issues like 
racism better than the state of 
Alabama. We handle it so well, 
that in the fourth grade, when 
a bunch of fifth graders figured 
out | was biracial, they told me 
to go back to my country. 

We're such experts in teach- 
ing history, that kids at my high 
school would proudly fly Con- 
federate flags from their pickup 
trucks, despite the fact that they 
were fully aware of the fact that 
it was offensive to people like me 
and most Black people. 

We are a state so lacking in 
racism, so well known for being 
open to the idea of different rac- 
es interacting, that for years my 
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mother had to deal with com- 
ments from people who thought 
she was a babysitter for her own 
children. 

This is Alabama. We can han- 
dle our business just fine, yes sir. 

That’s why we keep trying to 
write bills to ban the teaching of 
critical race theory in the class- 
room and ignore the fact that in 
a room full of legislators, it falls 
down to Black versus white. 

It’s why, after the state board 
of education passed a ban on 
teaching critical race theory 
in K-12 classrooms, they had 
parents calling to report that 
critical race theory was being 
taught in the classroom because 
teachers were doing Black history 
month programs. 

Because in Alabama we know 
better. We don’t need to talk 


about race. We know it isn’t a 
problem here, and divisive sub- 
jects like it are best left alone. 
And if it isn’t clear yet, when I 
say we, I mean a particular type 
of people. 

Because when I say we, I don’t 
me. I don’t mean my mother or 
my grandmother, both of whom 
are Black. I definitely don’t mean 
any of my Black cousins or sib- 
lings. 

I mean white people. I mean 
Ivey and all the various Repub- 
lican representatives who have 
chosen to campaign on the prom- 
ise of ending racism. Not the rac- 
ism that Black kids get warned 
about by their parents. Not the 
racism that makes people follow 
you around at the store or give 
you a weird look when they see 
you coming to get your kid from 
the mostly white school. Not the 
type of racism that will get you 
bullied, beaten or killed. 

No. 

Because, see, in Alabama we 
already solved all that. Ivey is 
cleaning up. She’s reminding us 
that there isn’t any racism, so we 
don’t need to worry when she 
uses minority populations in 
fear-mongering tactics to scare 
up votes. It isn’t racist, because 
we don’t have that problem here 
in the great state of Alabama. 

So, butt out Waters, because 
like Ivey said, “We'll handle our 
business in Alabama.” 

After all, we all know racism 


is dead. 


So yeah. Maybe you're gradu- 
ating this year and you're nervous 
that you won’t get a job. Maybe 
you aren't graduating, but you 
now find yourself stepping up 
into a role in a student organi- 
zation that you aren't entirely 
certain you're ready for. Maybe 
you just feel sad because either 
your friends are leaving you or 
youre leaving your friends. 

Whatever your situation, 
whoever you are, I can’t prom- 
ise you it will all work out. If 
you're nervous, I promise, I’m 
nervous too. 

So, whether you're an un- 
derclassman worried about the 
next school year or a graduating 
senior getting ready to leave, step 
forward and tackle the next chal- 
lenge head on. 
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College Night leaders announced 


By NETHAN CREW, Assistant podcast producer 


PURPLE SIDE 


Abigail Heuton 
Karly Wilmore 


Members of Gold Side and Purple Side 
crowded around the front steps of Palmer 
Hall to await the announcement of the 
2022-2023 Gold and Purple Side leaders 
on April 19. The 2021-2022 Gold Side 
leaders, Joy Hill and Kensley Sandlin, 
announced that Delaney Eaves and Alex 
Wilson would serve as the new Gold Side 
leaders. This was immediately followed 
by 2021-2022 Purple Side leaders Katy 
Barnes and Elicia Freeman announcing 
that Abigail Heuton and Karly Wilmore 
would serve as next year’s Purple Side 
leaders. Both sides then performed their 
side songs and proceeded to congratulate 
the new leaders. 

Eaves is a double communications 
studies and musical theater major from 
Nashville, Tennessee. She is involved with 
Chi Omega sorority, SGA, the Honors 


Program and works as an Orientation 


Leader and a Montevallo Maven. Eaves 
said one of her favorite things to do on 
campus is intramurals. 

Eaves said her campaign team was ma- 
jorly beneficial for her, saying “They were 
just really great as people that supported 
me and [served] as a shoulder to lean on. 
If I was ever stressed about the process, 
they were always there for me and there 
to support me.” 

Eaves said she knew she was a Gold 
after meeting many friends on campus 
that helped her “find her place” within 
Gold Side. She said she was inspired to 
bea College Night leader after constantly 
being involved and slowly taking on more 
responsibilities on her side. 

Wilson is a music education major from 
Pensacola, Florida. He is involved with 
National Association of Future Music 
Educators as well as the American Music 
Educators Association. He also runs a hair 
salon, an event planning business and loves 
to play music and cook in his spare time. 

Wilson said his campaign team was 
very helpful through the election process, 
saying “They helped me out by posting 
on social media and talking to people 
individually” His team also helped him 
set up a kickball event for his campaign. 

He said he knew he was a Gold after 
randomly being invited to a Gold Side 
event one night in a practice room of Da- 
vis Hall his freshman year. He said he 
was inspired to be a leader after having 
conversations with members of his side, 
inspiring him to run for the position. 

Wilson and Eaves have a long history 


University of Montevallo 
waives testing for fall 


By HARRISON NEVILLE, Editor in chief 


The University of Monteval- 
lo announced on April 20 that 
it will be waiving all ACT and 
SAT testing requirements for in- 
coming freshmen through fall 
2024. This is the extension of a 
policy originally made in Sep- 
tember 2020 to assist students 
who had difficulty participating 
in ACT and SAT testing due to 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Previously, students would 
need anywhere between a 21 or 
30 on the ACT ora 1060 to 1360 
on the SAT in order to qualify 
for the various freshmen schol- 
arships. 

According to a press release 
from UM, “The University ex- 
tended the policy for an addition- 
al two years after seeing its bene- 
fit to the diversity of enrollment 
and the alleviation of test anxiety 
among current and prospective 
students.” 


Director of Admissions, Au- 
drey Crawford, explained that 
part of the reasoning behind this 
policy was that it would allow the 
admissions committee a chance 
to examine the data in two years 
and decide if they should waive 
test scores indefinitely. 

Crawford said that, “The con- 
tinuation of Montevallo’s test op- 
tional policy gives the university a 
chance to attract a diverse group 
of students who may not perform 
well on the ACT or SAT due to 
a variety of factors.” 

Crawford also pointed out 
that UM is not the only institute 
of higher education choosing to 
continue to waive ACT and SAT 
testing for admissions, citing data 
from the National Center for Fair 
and Open Testing showing over 
1,400 institutions were imple- 
menting similar policies. 


University announces new 


bookstore partnership 


By CADY INABINETT, News editor 


Montevallo’s campus book- 
store will be rebranded prior to 
the fall semester, announced UM 
Business Affairs on April 18. 

Starting May 31, the book- 
store, currently managed through 
Barnes and Noble, will be man- 
aged through a partnership with 
Follett Higher Education Group. 
In a campus-wide email, Business 
Affairs said Follett Higher Edu- 
cation Group plans to provide the 
university with passionate retail 
service, greater student access 
and affordability and “A robust 
ecommerce experience.” 

The email said, “With nearly 
150 years of experience in higher 
education, Follett’s partnership 
brings new resources, innova- 
tive technology and enhanced 
product assortments to the Uni- 
versity.” 

With the change in manage- 
ment, the bookstore will also 
adopt a new name: Freddie’s 
Books and More, deriving its 
name from university mascot, 
Freddie the Falcon. 

When asked what prompted 
the change, Purchasing and Con- 
tract Manager B,J. Posey replied 


that the university is not allowed 
to be in contracts for more than 
10 years under Alabama state law. 

This rule is outlined in Al- 
abama Code 41-16-27, which 
says, “any contract that gener- 
ates funds or will reduce annual 
costs by awarding the contract 
for a longer term than a period 
of three years which is let by or 
on behalf of a state two-year or 
four-year college or university 
may be let for periods not greater 
than 10 years.” 

Posey pointed out, “Our con- 
tract with Barnes & Noble had 
reached the end of term, and the 
University opened up the com- 
petitive bid process to select a 
vendor for campus for the next 
term.” 

Posey also discussed what the 
university hopes Follett High 
Education Group will provide 
the campus community, saying, 
“With the new vendor, we are 
excited to be able to offer students 
more options in regards to mer- 
chandise and online accessibility, 
as well as some new innovative 
technology that interfaces with 
our current systems.” 


of working together since the 2019 season, 
where Wilson was the Vocal Coach and 
Eaves was in the cast. This year, Wilson 
served as the head composer of the show, 
the Vocal Coach and the Pit Chorus Di- 
rector. Eaves served as Assistant Director, 
Head of Recruitment and was in the cast. 

Some of their major goals for their side 
this College Night season include spread- 
ing the love farther through the side as 
well as promoting a positive experience 
for everyone. 

Wilmore is a BFA musical theater 
major with a minor in deaf studies from 
Gadsden, Alabama. She is a member of 
Phi Mu sorority, a student employee, a 
Montevallo Master and has been involved 
with several musicals on campus including 
A New Brain and Company. She served 
as Head Event Coordinator and Assistant 
Production Book on Purple Side this year, 
as well as being in the cast and on the 
Stage Managers Team. 

Wilmore said her campaign team 
helped her “gain more perspectives on 
what makes a successful side for College 
Night” by including freshman and out- 
going seniors alike on the team 

She said she knew she was a Purple 
from her first Purple Side Mixer: “T felt 
like home and I felt like I found my peo- 
ple and felt seen; it was like a gut feeling 
sort of thing.” Her favorite College Night 
traditions include seeing the vintage pur- 
ples come back to campus as well as the 
side song. 

Heuton is a communication studies 
and political science double major with 
a minor in public relations and prelaw. 
She went to Montevallo High School and 
came to many College Night shows be- 
fore deciding to come to the University 
of Montevallo. Outside of College Night, 


she is involved with SGA, Chi Omega 
sorority, is a student worker and loves 
participating in theater in her spare time. 
She served as Baby Purples Coordinator 
as well as being in the cast of the Purple 
show this year. 

When asked about her campaign team, 
she said “I had a wide range of people on 
my campaign team. And I think that really 
helped because they brought different 
perspectives that I wouldn't normally see 
this because I was only in the cast and in 
cabinet. So I felt like I only saw like one 
certain aspect of college night... They 
also were just very sweet.” 

Heuton said she knew she was a Purple 
when she started to naturally associate 
with her Purple friends, eventually being 
mentored by close Purple Side friends Sara 
Peete and Kayla Hampton. 

Her favorite College Night traditions 
include the “Break a Leg” call and response 
before every show and the side song. 

One of Heuton’s main goals is mak- 
ing what she calls “Poof Binders,” which 
would “help people figure out what they 
are supposed to do and have an outline of 
what they need to be doing” by including 
dates for rehearsals and important things 
to know. 

Another idea from Wilmore is install- 
ing a program which would allow for Baby 
Purples to shadow cabinet members and 
parts of the cast and crew to allow for them 
to “get a taste of responsibility without 
the commitment.” 

Some main things the pair want to 
achieve with their side is promoting posi- 
tivity, connectivity, positive mental health 
and teaching the fun of the game. They 
feel like this, along with lots of hard work 
will lead to winning 2023 College Night. 
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Sonic 2 surpasses its previous movie 


By Madeline Burbank 


Continued from page 1. 


The comedy itself is still primarily aimed 
at children, as with the first movie, though 
there are a few jokes that landed with adults 
as well. The fight scenes had decent stakes 
and made good use of the character abilities 
through choreography. 

In terms of the score, the new main 
theme for this movie was “Stars in the 
Sky” by Kid Cudi and can be streamed 
on YouTube. There are many licensed songs 
scattered throughout the movie that many 
will recognize. 

The rest of the original soundtrack is 
by Tom Holkenborg and is good, though 
nothing particularly stood out from it. It 
is the same style that can be heard in the 
majority of big budget films today. The 
soundtrack can be found on Spotify and 
YouTube as well. Overall, the score pri- 
marily focuses on a mix of orchestral music 
supplemented with hip hop and rap. 

The series is no stranger to either of these 
genres, but the games have historically put 
a greater focus on pop for the earlier games, 
rock in the 2000s, and electronic more 
recently. This difference in focus makes 
sense given the transition between video 
game and movie, though it would be nice 
to have some music from the games outside 
of just a Green Hill Zone cameo. 

The plot of the film involves the new 
arrival Knuckles the Echidna hunting for a 
relic of his civilization, the Master Emerald, 
receiving help from Dr. Robotnik while 
going against Sonic and the two tailed fox 
Miles “Tails” Prower. While the anthropo- 
morphic animals are hunting for this relic, 
the human family that adopted Sonic is 
attending a wedding in Hawaii. 

One thing that will probably excite fans 
of the franchise is the inclusion of more 
story elements from the games, with the 
emerald being familiar to longtime fans 
of the series. There are more returning 
elements than just the gem, though none 
can be mentioned here. 

There is a prequel comic that was re- 
leased about a week before the movie that 
explains how the characters got to where 
they were at the start of the film and sets the 
stage well. It includes some cool references 
to the games and does not spoil anything 
important in the film. 

Additionally, the end of the movie fea- 
tures a teaser for the third movie, which 


Fast Food 


By Annaprenzie Kocsis 


was announced by Paramount on Feb. 15 
earlier this year along with a spinoff tele- 
vision series centered around Knuckles. 
To avoid spoilers, I will not mention what 
the teaser involved, but it will have many, 
especially Sonic fans, excited for what the 
sequel will involve. 

Outside of the movie universe, Sonic 
Prime — a new 3D animated series — is 
supposed to be releasing on Netflix later 
this year featuring a cross-dimensional sto- 
ry. The IDW Sonic comic is expected to 
release its 50th issue on June 22 this year. 
The current story arc is supposed to get a 
dramatic battle in celebration of this. 

In terms of video games, Sonic Ori- 


gins — a widescreen collection of “Sonic — 


the Hedgehog 1”, CD, 2, and 3&K ona 
new engine — just got a trailer announcing 
its release date as June 23. It will launch 
digitally at $40 with a $45 deluxe edition 


and includes new animated cutscenes, mis- § 


sions, a story mode, and the option to play 
without lives. 


The next mainline video game, Son- 


ic Frontiers, aims to release holiday 2022 
likely for a $60 price point. It will feature 
open world gameplay but is still mostly 
shrouded in mystery. It's rumored that more 
information will be released in June at the 
Summer Games Fest. 

“Sonic the Hedgehog 2” is a great time 
for both Sonic fans and movie fans. While 
still by no means perfect, the film is a step 
in the right direction from the generic kid 
road trip that was the first movie. 
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1. This fast-food company’s 
famous chili is made with 
a secret family recipe that 
includes dark chocolate. 


2. This restaurant chain was 
developed by the Raffel 
brothers. 


10. Contrary to the name, 
KFC was founded in this 


3. Glen Bell originally 
trained the founder of this 
fast-food chain when they 
worked as a manager in the 
original Taco Bell. 


state. 


4. This iconic restaurant 
owner developed the KFC 
bucket. 


12. This company bakes 
their bread fresh daily for 
their sandwiches. 


ACROSS 


2. This is the oldest 


fast-food chain. 


6. They are famous for their 
coffee sweet treats. 


frozen custard. 


9. This fast-food company 
has its own line of drinks 


this company. 


8. This was the original 
name for Taco Bell when it 


first opened. 


5. This company popularized 


7. The first soft-serve ice 
cream was developed by 


11. Ray Croc approved this 


sandwich to be on the menu 
because no other fast-food 
restaurants had one like it. 


13. All franchises of this 
popular fast-food chain were 
required by the CEO to be 
the exact same. 


14. The drive-thru window 
was first utilized by this 
company. 


15. This fast-food company 
started the late-night hours 
trend. 
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Promotional flyer for "Sonic the Hedgehog 2." 
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Scan me for 
answers! 


16. This company has 
popularized animal-style 
fries 


17. This company allows 
customers to watch the 
automated process of their 
food being made. 


